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y= Scotland does not take very kindly to those 

philosophical maxims and speculations which delighted 
an earlier generation, and the Scottish philosophy is well- 
nigh forgotten in the land of its birth. No doubt in many a 
country manse Reid is still a great name ; Stewart’s philo- 
sophical writings repose on the library shelves of many a 
hard-working advocate, and men still speak with gratitude 
of the enthusiasm Hamilton kindled in them when they 
first began to ponder on the deep questions of being and 
well-being. But few Scotch students now-a-days open 
Reid’s volumes, or care for Stewart, or really make Hamil- 
ton their guide. Other influences are at work which are 
more attractive, and the old Scotch philosophy is almost 
forgotten. John Stuart Mill has his disciples; Hegelianism, 
banished from Germany, has struck its roots vigorously into 
Scottish soil; even Berkeley has his followers; but Reid is 
unknown, and Hamilton is being jostled aside. 

It would not be difficult, perhaps, to account for this. 
The old Scottish philosophy did not probe very deeply, nor 
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push its inquiries very far. Its range was somewhat limited, 
and its one great question, the problem on which—at least in 
its later forms—it spent its whole strength, was, in all 
respects, a secondary one in metaphysics. At the same 
time, it scarcely deserved to be treated with the neglect it 
now meets with. It did a useful work in its day, and it 
might do much more still, if it could only adapt itself to the 
somewhat altered conditions of speculative research. But 
however this may be, we are glad that the Scottish philo- 
sophy has at last found an historian. It was, indeed, some- 
what strange, and not very creditable to Scotland, that, at 
a time when the historical side of human thought has been 
attracting so much attention, no Scotchman should have 
thought it worth his while to study the history of that 
course of philosophical speculation which was once so 
popular in his own land and beyond its borders. No one 
has even been tempted to translate the only good book upon 
the subject, Cousin’s Philusophie Ecossaise, which, as Dr 
M‘Cosh says, is perhaps the best of all the brilliant eclectic’s 
historical essays. 

Perhaps no better historian for the Scottish philosophy 
could be found than Dr M‘Cosh. He is in full sympathy 
with the men whose opinions he has undertaken to expound, 
if he is not himself ultimus Romanorum, and his sympathy 
lies unmistakably with the older Scottish philosophers ere 
Hamilton diluted, and, as they doubtless would have thought, 
spoiled the genuine national philosophy, attempting to work 
into it many of the speculations of Kant. ‘‘ The work,” he 
says himself, “‘ has been a labour of love . . . . andI claim 
to have one qualification for the work, I am in thorough 
sympathy with the characteristic sentiments of my native 
land.” And he has spared no pains to do what he took in 
hand thoroughly. His book travels over a vast extent of 
ground, and the labour expended upon it must have been 
prodigious. It contains no fewer than fifty separate memoirs, 
most of them of men little known, and the information has 
been gathered from an infinite variety of sources. 

But while gratefully acknowledging the obligations which 
all students of the history of philosophy are under to Dr 
M‘Cosh, we are by no means prepared to give unqualified 
approval to his work. The title of the book seems somewhat 
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inappropriate and misleading. He calls it, The Scottish 
Philosophy— Biographical, Expository, and Critical—from 
Hutcheson to Hamilton: but the biography so much exceeds, 
both in quantity and quality, the criticism and the exposition, 
that the title, Scottish Philosophers, would certainly have 
described the book better. It is true that all throughout Dr 
M‘Cosh keeps before him the philosophical principles of the 
Scottish school, but as each separate philosopher comes 
under discussion, he appears much more in the character of 
an individual teacher than as the disciple of a system; and 
we confess that we think much more of the biographical 
parts of Dr M‘Cosh’s volume than of the critical and 
expository. Besides, how can Hume, Adam Smith, Sir 
James Mackintosh, James Mill, Dr John Abercrombie, and 
Thomas Brown, be ranked as adherents of the Scottish 
philosophy ? It is impossible, we confess, to write a history 
of the ‘‘ Scottish Philosophy” without speaking of Hume, 
but surely James Mill has nothing to do with Reid, or 
Stewart, or the Scottish philosophy usually associated with 
their names. This somewhat grave defect will appear more 
prominently further on. 

The characteristics of the Scottish school, according to Dr 
M‘Cosh, may be summed up under these three heads :—(1.) 
To it belongs the merit of being the first, avowedly and 
knowingly, to follow the inductive method, and to employ it 
systematically in psychological investigation; it proceeds, 
avowedly and really, on that method of observation which is 
commonly called the Baconian. (2.) Self-consciousness is 
the instrument of observation. Just as Descartes taught men 
to seize on great internal ideas when they studied the human 
mind, and Locke made the internal sense the arbiter in 
discussions about the origin of ideas; so the Scottish philo- 
sophers, improving on those earlier thinkers, professed to 
draw ‘“‘all the laws of mental philosophy—indeed, their 
whole systems—from the observations of consciousness.” 
(8.) Then, lastly, the Scottish philosophy occupies a 
position intermediate between empiricism and dogmatism, 
by saying, on the one hand, that a science of the mind can 
only be constituted by observation and experience, and by 
maintaining, on the other, that observation will not fail to 
discover @ priori principles. These three characteristics, 
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Dr M‘Cosh says, are found in a more or less decided form 
in the works of the great masters of the school from 
Hutcheson to Hamilton, and are the tests to be applied to 
discriminate its true from its pretended adherents. It 
may be well to point out to readers whose philosophical 
principles and language have come under the corrupting 
influence of Hamilton, that Dr M‘Cosh uses ‘‘consciousness”’ 
in the old genuine meaning of the term, and means by it 
‘internal sense,” and that only. This consciousness is not 
what we observe, but the instrument by which we take our 
observations ; what the Scottish philosophers observed was 
‘our perceptions, and judgments, and feelings, and wishes, 
and resolves, and moral appreciations,” none of which are 
to be confounded with consciousness. Having enunciated the 
fundamental principles of the school, Dr M‘Cosh proceeds to 
trace it from its source in Shaftesbury down through the 
eighteenth century, and he seems to say that there were three 
separate streams more or less different from the main 
current; those side streams were the American, Irish, and 
Aberdeen schools. 

It must always be remembered that the Scottish philosophy, 
strictly speaking, belongs historically tothe eighteenth century, 
and shares in the characteristics of that somewhat ignoble 
period. Dr M‘Cosh has not overlooked the fact, and in a 
very interesting chapter he has described the state of Scot- 
land just before the Scottish philosophy came into being ; 
but he has scarcely paid sufficient attention to the intimate 
connection between the nature and method of the school, 
and the character of the time which produced it. After the 
seventeenth century, with its religious and _ intellectual 
fervour, came a reaction, when earnestness in any study or 
pursuit was shunned, and a gentle moderation inculcated 
and practised as the rule of life. Religious fervour, it had 
been found, had led to disputes about all manner of trifles, 
and those disputes had often grown into wars. Religious 
war, the worst kind of strife, had overrun successively 
France, Germany, and England; and thoughtful and 
enthusiastic minds, who thought that this was the insepar- 
able result of theology and theological controversy, began to 
look with indifference, if not with positive disinclination, on 
the dogmatic development of Christianity. The impulse to 
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seek a remedy for this took a particular direction, and 
endeavoured to find a neutral basis of theology common to 
all parties and creeds. This common basis men fancied 
they had discovered in what was called Natural Religion, 
by which was meant that substratum of positive religious 
belief on which all theological systems were supposed to 
rest, and which in its main outlines could be discovered 
by a careful examination of man’s nature, by means of the 
faculty of internal sense. It was this tendency which pro- 
duced English deism, and the same general tendency of 
thought dictated the apologetic of the period. The spirit 
of the age was against that deep thorough-going analysis 
of facts which lies at the basis of metaphysics and 
theology, and inclined men to content themselves with 
taking a surface view of all things; if they went too deeply 
into things, there was no saying what quarrels might arise, 
what differences might ensue; the principle which animated 
all research was moderation, conciliation, and elegant 
trifling with any difficulties which might come in the way. 
Religion had to be made amiable, reasonable, and refined ; 
philosophy had, in the same way, to shun all difficulties, 
and content itself with the enunciation of truisms in elegant 
aphorisms. 

The man who, more than any other, may be taken as the 
embodiment of this spirit of the age, was Shaftesbury, the 
grandson of the Lord Chancellor Shaftesbury who had been 
the friend of Locke, and it was he who, as Dr M‘Cosh, we 
think, very rightly says, exercised the greatest influence on 
the earlier philosophic school of Scotland. Shaftesbury 
dreaded nothing so much as enthusiasm, and goodhumour he 
thought was the best foundation of piety and virtue. He has 
nothing to say against religion—far from it. ‘‘ We may, in 
a proper sense, faithfully and dutifully embrace these holy 
mysteries, . . . . without the least exception, on account of 
their amazing depth, being,” he says, ‘‘ fully assured of our 
own steady orthodoxy, resignation, and entire submission to 
the truly Christian and Catholic doctrines of our holy Church 
as by law established.” In the same easy, goodhumoured 
way he regards the universe ‘as by law established.” 
“For my own part,” he says, “I take my being upon 
trust ;” and he thinks that some moral and philosophical 
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truths are so evident in themselves, that it would be easier 
to imagine half mankind to have run mad, than to admit 
anything which is advanced against such natural knowledge, 
fundamental reason, and common sense. In short, as Dr 
M‘Cosh says, he advanced the very views which were after- 
wards developed more fully and articulately by Reid. This 
easy, goodhumoured way of regarding religion and philo- 
sophy is all very well, so long as no one takes the trouble to 
contradict it; but, then, many ill-conditioned people have 
the singularly bad taste to question the “ truly Christian 
and Catholic doctrines of our holy Church,” and some even 
go the length of saying that it is not sufficient to say that 
they are the doctrines of the Church ‘“‘as by law estab- 
lished.” Others are, in a similar evil-disposed manner, apt 
to put awkward questions about philosophy, and to doubt 
whether it is a sufficient answer to be told that it is regulated 
by the principle of common sense or fundamental reason ; 
and we are afraid that the only reply which Shaftesbury and 
Reid could make to such persons is to accuse them of want 
of refinement and good taste. In short, neither the religion 
of Shaftesbury nor the philosophy of Reid can admit of 
earnest inquiry, and it is not to be wondered at that the 
Scottish philosophy flourished best during a reign of Mo- 
deratism, and began to decline whenever a more earnest 
spirit, both religious and intellectual, began to reanimate 
the Scottish nation. 

But let us turn from Scottish philosophy to Scottish 
philosophers, for the real charm of Dr M‘Cosh’s volume lies 
in the pleasant gossipy biographies he has given us of old 
teachers whom Scotland is fast forgetting, and whom she 
ought to remember. One of the pleasantest pictures is that 
of Gershom Carmichael, the first Professor of Moral Philo- 
sophy in the University of Glasgow. Carmichael is, Dr 
M‘Cosh says, the link between the old philosophy of Ramus 
and Aristotle and the new philosophy of the Scottish school. 
His father was a sufferer in the Covenanting times; his 
mother was the widow of Fraser of Brea. The very name 
of the man recalls the Hebraist feeling of those old days— 
Gershom, “‘a stranger in a strange land ’—so called because 
he was born in London, his father having been banished 
from Scotland with other suffering ministers. Carmichael 
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was an impulsive man, and seems to have been in the thick 
of all the academic feuds of the period, suffering sometimes 
for his share in them. He once charged the Principal with 
writing and signing privately what were given out as Acts of 
Faculty, was admonished, and had to ask forgiveness. He 
was guilty of great disorder on another occasion at the elec- 
tion of the Rector, and was suspended for a time. When 
Lord Molesworth was elected to Parliament, and the students 
kindled a bon-fire, the eager, impetuous man rushed out into 
the crowd, trying to extinguish the flames, and ‘“‘ got into 
trouble ” for his pains. But he was a good professor, and a 
very popular one; he attracted more especially the English 
Nonconformist students, many of whom came then, as now, 
to the Scottish Universities, and when he died they left the 
College. In those times people were apt to be alarmed 
with news of Jacobite inroads. In 1708 the kingdom was 
threatened with an invasion of French and Irish papists, 
and the patriotic professors resolved to support, each of them, 
a number of foot soldiers. In September 1715 the Glasgow 
people got word of the Jacobite rising in the north, and the 
Faculty agreed to raise fifty men to help to put down the 
rebellion. What glimpses into the old University life of the 
times these stories give us! Professors and students were 
more together then than now. On Sundays they met to- 
gether, and the students were examined upon the sermons 
they had heard. 

It is Francis Hutcheson whom Dr M‘Cosh regards as the 
real founder of the Scottish philosophy. Hutcheson suc- 
ceeded Carmichael in the Chair of Moral Philosophy, and 
was a still more attractive and popular professor than his 
predecessor. He was of Scotch descent, from the Hutche- 
sons of Monkwood, but was born in Ireland. His father 
was an Irish Presbyterian clergyman, and Francis was 
educated for his father’s profession. Hutcheson was not a 
successful minister, and preferred academic work. He had 
adopted many of the new opinions introduced by Dr Samuel 
Clarke and Bishop Hoadly, and did not please the people, 
who had been trained in Calvinist theology. Dr M‘Cosh 
tells us how one of his father’s old elders criticised young 
Hutcheson’s first sermon. ‘‘ Not a word does the daft boy 
ken, speer, nor say about the gude auld comfortable doctrines 
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of election, reprobation, original sin, and faith.” Before he 
was elected to the Chair in Glasgow he had published one or 
two books on ethical subjects, and the students—more 
especially the English students—were prepared to welcome 
him as a man already known and esteemed. He was 
accustomed to lecture without notes, walking backwards and 
forwards in the class-room; and as a lecturer he displayed 
great eloquence. His class in Glasgow was very large, for 
he attracted students from the north of Ireland and from 
England—so large that he was obliged to employ an assist- 
ant. The times were quieter when Hutcheson taught in 
Glasgow than in the previous quarter of a century, and the 
manners of professors and students more like what they are 
in our own day. Still it is interesting to know that men 
like Adam Smith, Matthew Stewart, and Miller, who was 
really the first to speak of the science of history, were 
students in Glasgow then; and the times are not without 
interest to the students of Scottish Church history. Hutche- 
son had really the same theological leanings as Shaftesbury, 
and, as Dr M‘Cosh says, there is no doubt that one of the 
ends for which Hutcheson lived and laboured was “to put 
a new face upon theology” in Scotland. We can only 
wonder that our author, who has such a knowledge of the 
history of the times, and who had in his hand the key to it, 
as is evident from some of his opening chapters, should 
never have thought of fitting it to the ward, and so solving 
the problem. It was not surely without meaning that each 
most prominent member of the Scottish school of philosophy 
should also be a keen partizan for dogmatic indifference ; 
the philosophical views and the theological leanings went 
hand-in-hand, and were really the result of the same causes. 
A reaction from the earnestness of the seventeenth century 
produced the shallow sentimentalism in religion which 
characterised Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, and their followers, 
and the shallow empiricism in philosophy which character- 
ised the disciples of the Scottish school. We are the more 
surprised that Dr M‘Cosh has not seen this, when we 
remember that more than once he half hints at it. Thus, 
after summarising Hutcheson’s philosophy : 


“ Hutcheson has nowhere explained very fully or formally the method 
on which he proceeds. But he everywhere appeals to facts ; he brings 
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all theories to the test of the actual operations of the human mind, as 
disclosed to consciousness (a word frequently employed by him) ; he sets 
no value on speculations built up in any other way ; and he everywhere 
speaks doubtfully or disparagingly of the logical distinctions aud verbal 
subtleties of the schoolmen, and of the rational deductions of Descartes 
and Samuel Clarke. Proceeding on the method of observation, he dis- 
covers certain cognitive powers, which he calls, perhaps unhappily, senses, 
which have a place in our very nature and constitution, and operate 
independently of any notice we may take of them. These features shew 
that he belongs to the Scottish school, of which he is entitled to be 
regarded as the founder, inasmuch as no philosopher connected with 
North Britain had previously combined these characters, and as he in 
fact gave the modern stimulus to philosophic speculation in Scotland.” 


(Pp. 68-9.) 

Dr M‘Cosh, on another page (p. 73) tells us that to sneer at 
the scholastics was a symptom of the age, and that so-called 
‘meaningless questions” must be put, and are continued 
to be put, by profound thinkers who would go down to the 
foundations of truth; and then he commends Hutcheson 
for putting such questions and answering them, and for 
discussing topics which the Scottish metaphysicians between 
him and Hamilton have carefully avoided. Does Dr M‘Cosh 
not see in this an evidence of the shallowness of the whole 
Scottish school? Hutcheson’s scholastic training (says Dr 
M‘Cosh) at Killyleagh, and the spirit of the older teaching 
(we presume Dr M‘Cosh means theological teaching), had 
still a hold over him for good. Precisely so; and it needed 
Hutcheson’s training in scholastic philosophy and in the 
old reformed theology, to make him face questions which 
the shallowness of the Scottish school never thought of 
facing, and it needed the study of a profounder metaphysic, 
the Kantian, to make Hamilton do the same. 

If Hutcheson introduced into Scottish philosophy the 
celebrated phrase, ‘‘ common sense,” George Turnbull was 
the first to announce the peculiar method of induction 
which was to be pursued in investigating the human mind. 
Dr M‘Cosh’s chapter on Turnbull is one of the best in the 
book; the exposition and criticism of the worthy Aberdonian 
does not involve the discussion of any of the deeper 
questions of metaphysics, for Turnbull in many respects 
is the typical Scotch philosopher. He was not troubled 
with any acquaintance either with the scholastic philo- 
sophy or the reformed theology, and Hume had not yet 
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come in to perplex the worthy Moderate divines, and 
compel them to face the negative side of these profounder 
problems which they were so determined to ignore in their 
positive form; and so Dr M‘Cosh has not here the very 
hard task which is elsewhere always obtruding itself upon 
him, to reconcile his admiration for the ‘‘ Scottish school,” 
with his half unconscious feeling that, after all, they shirked 
almost every question which metaphysics has to face. 

Turnbull was the son of a Scotch clergyman, and was 
appointed by the Crown to be a regent in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen. After holding the office for six years, he resigned 
it to lead a literary life in London. Hitherto his chief title 
to fame has rested in the fact that, in Hogarth’s “ Beer 
Street,” the porter, who is drinking as he rests awhile, is 
carrying to the trunk-maker’s along with some other books, 
‘Turnbull on Ancient Paintings ;” but he was the teacher 
of Thomas Reid, and so he has been disinterred, and it has 
been discovered that there is a good deal of what is valuable 
scattered up and down throughout his thousands of pages. 
Turnbull was a most voluminous writer, and Dr M‘Cosh 
must have had no little trouble ere he could squeeze the 
water out judiciously and shew us what contributions he 
really made to the Scottish philosophy. The contributions 
which Turnbull made are these mainly: we ought to proceed 
by the method of induction in investigating the human 
mind; all our investigations should be founded on fact; 
every reasoning, if it be repugnant to fact, must be sophis- 
tical ; language helps to correct our observations of mental 
phenomena; where all languages universally make a dis- 
tinction, there is really a difference in nature; having got 
our facts and ideas, we may reason deductively from them ; 
there are both in matter and mind an established order and 
excellent general laws. He believes in the progressiveness of 
knowledge ; he discovers in the constitution of nature means 
to moral ends; mankind is not left indifferent to beauty 
and virtue ; in unfolding the elements of human nature, he 
dwells with fondness on the “‘ association of ideas,” and is 
of opinion that “association is more easily engendered 
between ideas that have some affinity or likeness ;” he 
accounts for habits by these laws of association, and shews 
how association generates the idea of distance. 
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Every student of the history of philosophy must thank 
Dr M‘Cosh for rescuing Turnbull from the trunk-maker to 
whom Hogarth consigned him. He is, as we have said, the 
typical Scotch philosopher, more placid perhaps than his 
successors, because he was not troubled by an inconvenient 
Hume, who, when they had got their backs well turned 
upon all difficult problems in philosophy or theology, 
suddenly thrust the negative ends of all those troublesome 
questions before them. Every one recognises the familiar 
phrases, which sound as well as one of the paragraphs of 
Blair’s sermons, and are about as satisfying. 

“Tf a reasoning be repugnant to fact, it must be sophis- 
tical.” With all my heart; but what is a fact, and am I 
quite sure that this thing which is repugnant to the argu- 
ment is a fact? ‘‘ Where universally all languages make a 
distinction, there is really in nature a difference.” Very 
probably; but make sure that the distinction is made 
universally by all language, and not by one or two familiar 
languages only. But, as Dr M‘Cosh says, we are most in- 
terested in noticing the points in which Turnbull seems to 
have influenced Reid: 

“He announces, as clearly as Reid, that the human mind is to be 
studied by careful observation. Both are averse to abstruse scholastic 
distinctions and recondite ratiocinations on moral subjects. Turnbull 
even appeals, as Reid did after him, to consciousness as the instrument 
of observation. Both are fond of designating mental attributes by the 
terms, ‘ powers,’ and ‘faculties.’ Both would give a wide, and I may 
add, a loose, field to logic, and include it in the inquiry into the nature of 
probabie evidence. In proceeding in the way of observation, both dis- 
cover natural laws or principles, and both call them by the name of 


‘common sense.’ . . . . Reid holds that all active power implies mind, 
and this was the expressed doctrine of Turnbull before him.” 


We now approach that period in the history of the Scottish 
school which is generally regarded as its ‘‘ bloom-time ”— 
the period when Reid and Beattie and Stewart, and a host of 
minor names, lent lustre to it. Up to this time the Scottish 
philosophy had had a very placid course, no perplexing 
problems had puzzled its adherents, and they had almost 
succeeded in banishing earnestness and depth of inquiry 
from theology and metaphysics. They had all along incul- 
cated a well-bred indifference in theology, and a serene 
contempt for the “vain questions of scholasticism,” and 
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they had been so successful, both in the church and in the 
schools, that they might well imagine that their work was 
done, and that a turn for rounding a period nicely, or 
coining a well-chosen epithet or sonorous phrase, was ever 
afterwards to take the place of thoroughgoing inquiry and 
true speculation. But men cannot live on phrases, and if 
they are taught that it is not fashionable to spend their time 
over the deeper problems of religion or ethics as these 
present themselves on their positive sides, they will certainly 
attack them on the negative. Burning questions are always 
smouldering, and cannot be quenched by any wet blanket of 
indifference. The English and Scotch thinkers of the 
eighteenth century had certainly got rid of the fierce feuds 
which arose out of the religious earnestness of their fore- 
fathers, and had made an end of the interminable disputes 
of the scholastic philosophy, but it was only by putting in 
their place the decorum of dulness and death. 

This was all changed by the appearance of Hume’s 
Treatise on Human Nature, which, as Dr M‘Cosh says, was 
a new point of departure for modern philosophy. It is 
impossible to avoid mentioning Hume and discussing his 
metaphysical system when tracing the history of Scottish 
philosophy, and if we were criticising a history of French 
or German speculation, Hume and his opinions would still 
find a place. It was he who set in motion the whole course 
of modern philosophy, and he cannot be overlooked. All 
systems of metaphysics which have been evolved since his 
day, have more or less to do with the opinions which the 
quiet Edinburgh lawyer had already begun to hold when 
twenty-one years of age; and the period of Scottish philo- 
sophy with which we have now to do is to be distinguished 
from that which went before it by this mainly, that it had 
before it the negative criticism of Hume. Of course Hume 
is very much more than a thinker who gave an impulse to 
the study of philosophy in Scotland or elsewhere. He is, 
properly speaking, the end of a course of speculation which 
began with Aristotle, and prepared the way for that new 
departure in philosophy which, with all deference to Dr 
M‘Cosh, we maintain was made by Kant; or, to speak 
technically, Hume shewed that the Aristotelian abstract 
universal, which was embodied in the telic view of the 
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universe, had served its day, and was now, comparatively 
speaking, useless; and by doing so he prepared the way for 
the Kantian or concrete universal, which is embodied in 
the organic view of the universe. But, equally of course, 
Reid and his followers knew nothing of this, and Kant him- 
self was but partially aware of it. The effects of Hume’s 
negative dialectic are only beginning to be thoroughly 
known now, for in philosophy, as in other things, time alone 
can shew the real meaning, consequences, and importance 
of new movements. With Reid and his followers Hume was 
very much a man who somewhat rudely disturbed the calm 
which they cultivated. Of what good was it to have banished 
all dogmatic theology from polite circles, if a rude sceptic 
invaded the calm field of natural theology, and compelled 
men to fight pitched battles on that sacred neutral territory ? 
The city of refuge itself became an armed camp, if not an 
actual battle-field. What a source of pain it must have 
been to respectable thinkers, who spoke wisely and unitedly 
about the principles of common sense, and the constitution 
of the universe, and the laws of nature, and fancied that 
they were really explaining things, to be told politely but 
firmly, that they were discussing mere verbal subtleties, that 
they were little better than the ‘scholastics” whom they 
were never weary of sneering at. It was very hard that, just 
when men had actually got everything calm and tranquil, 
and when they had become blandly unconscious of diffi- 
culties and depths in theology and metaphysics, an incon- 
venient Hume should come and disturb them all with his 
scepticism, serve them in fact rather worse than they had 
served the schoolmen, and in a much more thoroughgoing 
way. Of course there were much wider questions involved 
in Hume’s scepticism than the momentary disturbance of 
‘‘ moderate” theologians or ‘‘ common-sense” philosophers, 
but that was not then apparent, at least to Dr Thomas Reid 
and his followers. To them Hume was somewhat of an 
incomprehensible Mephistopheles, who says, with a civil 
sneer, ‘‘ It is very pleasant to see you theologians agreeing 
so well together upon a common basis of natural theology ; 
your natural theology is, however, not as you suppose, a 
system of common truths, but a collection of vulgar errors ; 
but do not let that disturb you, for if there is no truth left 
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to dispute about, why dispute? It is very pleasant to see 
philosophy well cleared of all the perplexing interminable 
questions which the old Greeks, medieval schoolmen, and 
some modern thinkers, have disturbed it with, and to see 
metaphysics changed into the elegant enunciation of some- 
what unimportant truisms. Your truisms, or axioms, or 
principles, however, are not truths, but simply the refined 
reflection of customary opinions; but do not let us quarrel 
about that—if there are no philosophical principles to 
wrangle over, why wrangle ?” 

Dr M‘Cosh, it seems to us, has not altogether apprehended 
the importance of Hume and his criticism of received meta- 
physical systems and principles. This appears not so much 
in his exposition of Hume’s philosophy, as in a want of the 
sense of proportion in his criticism of it. He does not seize 
upon the important parts ; he spends as much time on what 
is mere by-play as upon principles which are fundamental ; 
and in common with Reid and the other writers of the 
Scottish school, he fancies that the pith of Hume’s criticism 
lies in his ideal theory. He does not speak of Hume’s 
attack upon the existence of ‘‘ universals,” and has not 
very much to say upon Hume’s theory of causality, and its 
place in his system. Still, Dr M‘Cosh is able, from his own 
philosophical opinions and from his sympathy with the 
Scottish philosophers, to give such an exposition of Hume 
as Reid might have given; and for his special and historical 
purpose that is perhaps all that is required. It is curious 
enough to hear Hume contrasted and compared with such a 
pigmy as Turnbull: “ But the truth is, his views on this 
subject (association of ideas), so far from being an advance 
on those of Hutcheson, are rather a retrogression ; they are 
certainly far behind those of his contemporary, Turnbull.” 
But such a microscopic view of Hume is perhaps advan- 
tageous for the historian of the Scottish philosophy. It 
makes us wonder how Hume could ever have such a. large 
place in the history of European philosophy as by universal 
consent he occupies; but it lets us see how he was looked 
at, and his opinions criticised, by those for whom he was 
‘** our ingenious townsman, Mr Hume.” 

According to Dr M‘Cosh, the chief points in Hume’s philo- 
sophy are these :—(1.) That our whole knowledge is made up 
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of impressions and ideas, the ideas being simple or complex 
reproductions of our impressions; (2.) Causality, which he 
reduces to simple connection between cause and effect. The 
first of these principles produces scepticism, because we can 
never advance a step beyond ourselves. We for ever remain 
amid the circle of our own ideas, and can never get beyond 
it to what is real and permanent. The second prevents any 
real connection, even within the circle of our ideas; for it 
reduces causality, which was supposed to give a relation of 
dependence between cause and effect, into a mere relation 
of customary existence. Thus there arises a double contra- 
diction between belief and reason, which produces, or ought 
to produce, philosophical scepticism. We fancy we know 
real things, while we know ideas only which, according to 
Hume, are not real things; we fancy we know that certain 
things have power to produce certain other things, when 
these two only exist together, and follow each other with a 
succession which we have found to be unbroken. Every 
day belief and reflection lead to opposite conclusions, and 
so the proper state of mind is scepticism. These principles, 
when applied to the conceptions of the Scottish philosophy, 
and to the scheme of natural theology with which it always 
went hand-in-hand, dealt with them thus: it made the 
inductive method a solemn farce, for the facts of the senses 
and memory, &c., were properly not facts, but simply fancied 
facts, they were ideas, not things; and then it demolished 
the framework of the laws of nature, which the Scottish 
philosophers fancied were so manifest. The laws of nature 
became simply customary modes of viewing nature ; natural 
law had not its foundation in cause and effect, but in the 
fact that we had become accustomed to certain phenomena 
always co-existing. : 

Dr M‘Cosh tells us how this scepticism of Hume was met 
by Reid and Kant; but as his account of Kant and his 
relation to Hume is so very inadequate, and even erro- 
neous, we shall pass it by for the present, and return to it 
when we have occasion to criticise Dr M‘Cosh’s exposition 
of Sir W. Hamilton and his philosophy. Let us then pro- 
ceed to see how Reid faced and, according to Dr M‘Cosh, 
vanquished Hume. 

Dr Thomas Reid, who is always looked up to as the 
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greatest and most original thinker belonging to the Scottish 
school of philosophy, was born in 1710, at Strachan, about 
twenty miles from Aberdeen. His father was minister of 
the place for nearly fifty years, ‘‘ and stood by the Whig and 
Reformation cause at the great crisis of the Revolution of 
1688, when the people of that region, still under strong land- 
lord influence, might have been readily swayed to the one 
side or the other.” He was descended, Dr M‘Cosh tells us, 
from a succession of Presbyterian ministers in Banchory- 
Ternan, on the Dee, who belonged to an old county family, 
and who had been in the parish since the Reformation. His 
mother belonged to the famous family of Gregories, and on 
both sides of the house were several individuals who had 
attained to eminence in literature and science. From the 
parish school of Kincardine young Reid went to Marischal 
College, Aberdeen. He entered college at twelve years of 
age, and graduated when he was sixteen. His principal 
teachers were Dr Thomas Blackwall, who did more than any 
other man to revive the study of Greek in Scotland, and Dr 
George Turnbull, who was his master in theology—the same 
Turnbull whom we have already alluded to as the typical 
representative of the Scottish school of philosophy. After 
taking his degree, he remained for ten years longer at 
college, filling the office of college librarian, and studying 
hard all the time. In 1737, when twenty years of age, the 
college presented him to the living of New Machar, in 
Aberdeenshire, about twelve miles from Aberdeen. The 
Evangelicals and the Moderates were in fierce contest over 
patronage, and the rights of congregations to “call” their 
ministers; and, as Dr M‘Cosh says, the circumstances con- 
nected with this settlement furnish a vivid picture of the 
age : 


“Tn order to his being settled, the probationer or minister had not 
only to receive a presentation from the patron, but a ‘call’ from the 
people, which, however, was by this time becoming a mere form, as the 
ecclesiastical court, falling under the influence of the patronage spirit, 
contrived to avoid insisting on a bona fide concurrence from the members 
of the congregation. We have preserved ‘A Sermon preached before the 
Reverend the Presbytery of Aberdeen, in the Church of New Machar, 
10th February 1737, at the Moderation of a Call to a Minister for that 
vacant Church, by Mr John Bisset, minister of the gospel at Aberdeen.’ 
Mr Bisset had formerly been minister of New Machar, and was known 
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all over the north as a popular preacher, a defender of evangelical 
religion, and an opponent of patronage. In this discourse, which is full 
of stirring appeals, he warns the people against ‘the fear of man, which 
bringeth a snare,’ against being intimidated by their landlords, and 
acting upon the slavish principle, ‘I am for the man the laird is for.’ 

. He asserts that the election of a minister is a Christian right, 
and that ‘the poor Christian in vile raiment may claim the same regard 
that is paid to him who wears the gay clothing, the gold ring, and the 
goodly apparel’... . The appeal produced a powerful effect. The 
people having no hope of getting their rights protected by the Church 
Courts, adopted a mode of expressing their feelings characteristic of the 
times. The tradition is that, when their minister came to the place, men 
dressed in women’s clothes ducked him in a pond, and that, on the 
Sabbath on which he preached his first sermon, an uncle of his, who 
resided at Rosehill, two miles off, defended him on the pulpit stair with 
a drawn sword.” 


This was the first entrance of the future philosopher into 
public life. We ought to say that Reid was a pious man 
and a good clergyman, and that he lived down the opposi- 
tion in his parish. And we have not drawn attention here 
and elsewhere to the close connection between Scottish 
Moderatism and the Scottish philosophy for any other 
purpose than to shew the real vital connection between the 
two, inasmuch as they both proceeded on the same prin- 
ciple of shirking all questions which might provoke contro- 
versy, and of making life, religious and intellectual, as 
quietly comfortable as possible. 

At New Machar, Reid led a life of intense study, quietly 
pondering many things, more particularly the laws of 
external perception, and the other principles which form 
the ground-work of human knowledge. Hume’s Treatise on 
Human Nature was published shortly after he went to New 
Machar, and evidently awoke him to new intellectual life. 
We can well imagine how the disciple of Turnbull received 
a rude shock when he came in contact with the sceptical 
conclusions of the great Scotch thinker; and he seems ta 
have thought long and deeply upon the subject before he 
ventured to publish his ideas. Meanwhile he was called 
away from his country parish by his election to the Pro- 
fessorship of Philosophy in King’s College, Aberdeen. The 
picture of his early professorial life is very interesting : 


“In Aberdeen he was surrounded by an able body of colleagues in the 
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two colleges, and by not a few thoughtful and accomplished men, minis- 
ters and professional men of the town and neighbourhood ; and he had 
under him a succession of shrewd students, whom he conducted, in a 
series of years, through all the higher branches. He managed to bring 
together literary and scientific men by means of the famous ‘ Aberdeen 
Philosophical Society,’ which he was the main instrument in founding, 
and which helped to call forth and combine what may be called the 
Aberdeen branch of the Scottish philosophy. To that society he contri- 
buted a series of papers containing most of the views which were after- 
wards embodied in the work which established his reputation,—An 
Inquiry into the Human Mind on the Principles of Common Sense.” 


That work was published in 1764. In 1763 he was invited 
to occupy the Chair of Moral Philosophy in the University 
of Glasgow, and was inducted early in the following year. 
Dr M‘Cosh has published a letter from Reid to one of his 
old friends in Aberdeen, which gives a very interesting 
description of his life in the Western University : 


“T must launch forth in the morning so as to be at the college, which 
is a walk of eight minutes, half-an-hour after seven o’clock, when I speak 
for an hour, without interruption, to an audience of about an hundred. 
At eleven I examine, for an hour, upon my morning prelection, but my 
audience is little more than a-third part of what it was in the morning. 
In a week or two, for three days of the week, I have a second prelection 
at twelve, upon a different subject, when my audience will be made up 
of those who hear me in the morning but do not attend at eleven. My 
hearers attend my class two years at least. The first session they attend 
the morning prelection, and the time of examination at eleven. The 
second and subsequent years they attend the two prelections, but not the 
hour of examination. They pay fees for the first two years, and then 
they are cives of that class, and may attend gratis as many years as they 
please. Many attend the Moral Philosophy class four or five years, so 
that I have many preachers and students of divinity and law of consider- 
able standing, before whom I stand in awe to speak without more pre- 
paration than I have leisure for. I have great inclination to attend some 
of the professors here, several of whom are very eminent in their way, 
but I cannot find much leisure. Much time is consumed in our college 
in business meetings, of which we have commonly four or five in the 
week. We have a literary society once-a-week, consisting of the masters 
and two or three more, where each of the members has a discourse once in 
the session. The Professors of Humanity, Greek, Logic, and Natural 
Philosophy have as many as I have, some of them more. All the other 
professors, except one, teach at least one hour a day, and we are no less 
than fourteen in number. .. . Near a third part of our stadents are 


Irish. Thirty came over lately in one ship, besides those who went to 
Edinburgh. We have a good many English, and some foreigners. 
Many of the Irish, as well as Scotch, are poor, and come up late, to save 
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money, so that we are not fully convened, though I have been teaching 
ever since the 10th of October. Those who pretend to know, say that the 
number of students this year, when fully convened, will amount to three 
hundred. The masters live in good habits with one another, and manage 
their political differences with good manners, although with a good deal 
of intrigue and secret caballing when there is an election. . . . The most 
disagreeable thing in the teaching part is to have a great number of 
stupid Irish teagues, who attend classes for two or three years to qualify 
them for teaching schools, or for being dissenting teachers. I preach to 
those as St Thomas [St Anthony? Is it Dr Reid or Dr M‘Cosh who has 
not read the lives of the saints ?] did to the fishes ; I do not know what 
pleasure he had in his audience, but I should have more in mine if there 
was not in it a mixture of reasonable creatures. . . . I have long been of 
opinion that, in a right constituted college, there ought to be two pro- 
fessors for each class—one for the dunces, and another for those who 
have parts. The province of the former would not be the most agreeable, 
but perhaps it would require the greatest talents, and therefore ought to 
be accounted the post of honour.” 
His Glasgow life was a busy and honourable one. He 
took a deep interest in all the scientific and philosophical 
controversies of the day, more especially Hartley’s ideas 
about the application of mental association to describe the 
origin of memory and other mental powers, and he seems 
to have worked on at philosophy to the last. The principal 
work of his declining life was the composition of his Essays 
on the Intellectual Powers of Man, published in 1785, and 
the Essays on the Active Powers, which appeared in 1788. 
These-are the two books by which he is best known. In 
the autumn of 1796 he had repeated strokes of palsy, and 
died on the 4th of October in the same year, at the advanced 
age of eighty-six. 

His whole life, and we may add, his writings, reveal to us 
a calm, shrewd, kindly Scotchman, without much meta- 
physical insight, but with a great deal of practical common 
sense, It was an unlucky fate that made him the chief of a 
school of philosophy which aspired to solve some of the 
deepest problems of metaphysics, but this position was 
thrust upon him, and he was compelled to occupy it. He 
was head and shoulders above most of his contemporaries, 
and his generation was impatiently calling upon some one 
to reply to Hume, so what could he do but answer the call, 
and enter the lists against the most formidable champion 
that the century produced? His countrymen were anxious 
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that he should gain the victory, and applauded every effort, 
but even Dr M‘Cosh himself is fain to confess that he was 
not always so successful as his contemporaries supposed. 
Time is the best test of philosophical systems, and time 
has not dealt kindly with Thomas Reid. No one calls for 
a second Kant, for the first is still living, and is still a 
power; but Dr M‘Cosh thinks that we need another Reid 
already. Measured against an ordinary metaphysician, 
Victor Cousin for example, Reid might perhaps have held 
his own, but fate pitted him against Hume—that was his 
misfortune. Before we proceed to criticise Reid’s princi- 
ples, it will be well to hear how Dr M‘Cosh states his 
relation to the great sceptic : 


“That the mind begins with impressions, and goes on to ideas, which 
are mere reproductions of impressions—this is the fundamental prin- 
ciple of Hume. Now this may be denied, I think should be denied. On 
what ground, we ask, does he allow the existence of impressions and 
ideas? When he answers, we can shew him that, on the same ground, 
he must admit more ; that he must allow that the mind has convictions 
in regard to its own existence and the existence of external objects and 
perceptions of moral goodness. But, again, he may be met at the farther 
stages of his progress. He asserts that the mind can reach no truth 
except such as it gets from experience. It may be shewn, in opposition, 
that it has an original furniture in the shape of tendencies and laws, 
which lead to, and guarantee necessary and eternal truth. 

“ It is interesting that Reid met him at both these points. Reid made 
a very careful inquiry into the nature of the senses as inlets of know- 
ledge, and showed that accompanying the sensation, there is always 
an intuitive perception of an external world. He showed, though he 
did not make so much of it as he might, that consciousness is a mental 
. faculty and a source of knowledge. He farther met the sceptic at the 
more advanced point, and proved that the mind has a primitive reason, 
a common sense, which decides at once that things are so and so ; that 
every effect, for instance, must have acause. I am not of opinion that 
Reid has thoroughly cleared up these subjects, that he has detected all 
that is in the senses, that he has unfolded fully the laws of intuition and 
its mode of operation ; but he has established enough to repel the assaults 
of the sceptic.” 


So far Dr M‘Cosh. Let us see now how Reid did all this. 
It must be observed that Reid’s tone all throughout is con- 
troversial, for he finds himself compelled not only to dispute 
Hume’s conclusion, but, on one point at least, to set himself 
against all philosophers. Reid’s attitude in this respect is 
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somewhat puzzling, for he attempts to combine the meta- 
physician and the thoughtless spectator, and shifts from 
the one character to the other as it suits him. Now we 
have the philosopher, and then, when we least expect it, he 
disappears, and the representative of the ill-informed public 
takes his place. The ambiguity in his favourite phrase, 
common sense, goes all through Reid’s philosophy, and 
seems inseparable from his peculiar caste of mind. Nowhere 
does this doubleness appear so clearly as in his criticism of 
what has been called the ‘‘ ideal theory” —the favourite bug- 
bear of philosophers of the Scottish school. According to 
Dr Reid, who speaks naively upon the subject, and according 
to Hamilton, who follows him with all his ponderous learning, 
philosophers of all ages and schools have made a curious 
blunder when describing the objects of human knowledge : 
they have declared, with a singular and fatal unanimity, that 
man knows only the ideas of things, not things themselves— 
not real things—but only their phenomena or appearances. 
Here, then, thought Reid, is the root of all the scepticism of 
Hume, and if this ideal theory be persistently denied, the 
scepticism founded on it is destroyed. This ideal theory 
has rested like a nightmare on all succeeding Scottish 
philosophy, and prevented it, as we shall afterwards see, 
from taking a broad comprehensive view of the problems of 
metaphysics. It is difficult to conceive how Reid, Stewart, 
and Hamilton could have thought that all preceding philo- 
sophers could have made such a serious and palpable 
blunder, as to assert that man never did know anything 
that his neighbours knew, but that each had his own private 
and different picture of the object of knowledge, for that is 
what Reid and his followers understand by the ideal theory. 
The unwearied energy which Reid employs in tracking this 
will-o’-the-wisp is somewhat amusing, and his continued 
assertions that we do know real things, and not their ideas, 
and his indignation that philosophers should have given men 
only ideas and not realities, reminds us of Hood’s alderman 
shouting out his horror at the unfeeling logician, who 


‘* For mock-turtle made him sup sensations.” 


Surely they might have fancied they were all on the wrong 
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track, when each one thinks that his neighbour is almost as 
unsound on the ideal theory as the mass of philosophers. 
Hamilton and M‘Cosh both have their suspicions of Reid, 
and Hamilton would certainly have denounced the view of 
Dr M‘Cosh. ‘“ And do you think, Janet, that you and John 
are the only members of the true Church of Christ in Scot- 
land ?” said the parish minister to a stout old Anti- 
burgher lady. ‘ Deed, sir, I’m no that sure o’ John,” was 
her reply. And so with the Scottish philosophers. ‘‘ Do 
you think that you and Reid, and a few more, are the only 
persons who have escaped the snares of the ideal theory ?” 
any metaphysician might ask a member of the Scottish 
school, and the answer would be ‘‘ Well, I’m not quite sure 
of Reid and the few more.” 

According to Dr M‘Cosh, Reid’s labours in overthrowing 
the ideal theory cannot be over-estimated. The results of 
those labours are summed up by our author in three pro- 
positions: We do not perceive by means of ideas; we 
reach a knowledge of extension by reasoning; in order to 
have a conception of anything, it is necessary to have in the 
mind an idea resembling it. The ideal theory is attacked 
in the first two, and really, when we examine more closely 
in the first only; and the service done amounts very much 
to a denial that we perceive by means of ideas. Reid’s 
denial of the ideal theory, however, does not go for much, 
unless he puts another account of knowledge in its place; 
and his substitute is as follows: In the act of knowledge 
in and through the senses, there are at least two things, 
a sensation and a perception; and, according to Reid, the 
sensation suggests the perception. Dr M‘Cosh says this is 
erroneous, and he agrees with Hamilton in thinking that 
Reid’s view was only a modification of the ideal theory itself. 
In fact, put the word ‘‘ sensation” for the more general and 
vaguer term, “‘ idea,” and we have the ideal theory—‘‘ men 
perceive things by means of sensations.” According to Dr 
M‘Cosh, what Reid ought to have said was this: Upon 
certain affections of sense being conveyed to the mind, it 
knows at once coloured surface, &c. Well, what is this but 
the same irrepressible ideal theory, with the words, ‘ certain 
affections of sense,” put for ideas! Dr M‘Cosh, however, 
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says, that whatever be the difference between Reid and 
Hamilton and himself, they all agree that, while there are 
processes prior to perception, the mind actually perceives 
external reality; but this statement ambiguously covers a 
whole host of divergences. What are the processes prior to 
perception ? and what is the external reality—the table seen, 
or the rays of light, or the bit of retina painted by them, 
or the nerves, &c, &c.? The whole statement is ambiguous, 
and is really a modification of the ideal theory. 

It is very unfortunate for the Scottish philosophy that 
Reid and his followers were so fascinated with this ‘‘ ideal 
theory,” but the fascination can easily be accounted for. 
The point which Hume raised was not touched at all by 
this idealism; but Scottish philosophy, from its previous 
history, was not in a position to see this. The point which 
Hume really raised, and which is the all-important point in 
philosophy, had to do, not with ideas and an external reality, 
not with perception and the external world, but with the 
whole sweep of man’s knowledge and beliefs. Is a common 
knowledge possible to mankind ? or, to put the matter in 
philosophical language, it had to do with the great question 
which occupied the old Greek, the scholastic, and most 
modern philosophy, except that of the Scottish school—the 
question as to the nature and reality of universals. What 
philosophy has always endeavoured to do has been to dis- 
cover whether or not man may have an accurate and 
thorough-going knowledge which he so shares with his 
fellows that he can know the same things, and discuss with 
a community of principles the same subjects, and act 
unitedly in the same manner. Scepticism arises whenever 
men discover that, although they have a good rough-and- 
ready knowledge in common, suitable for the practical affairs 
of life, there is really no community of knowledge, no com- 
mon principles, and they act and think as they do because 
chance and custom has guided them blindly into their 
present behaviour. The essence of scepticism lies in this— 
that it declares that there are no common principles of 
knowledge, either in the lower kind or sense knowledge, or 
in the higher kind or intellectual knowledge. The power of 
scepticism lies in this—that it separates man from his 
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fellows, except in so far as the jostle of practical life brings 
them together; that it tries to shew that what is true for 
one man is not true for all; in other words, that universals, 
binding things together, and so converting individual truths 
into general truths, converting what is known to me and 
true for me into what may be known by all and is true for all, 
do not exist. Or scepticism may go further than this, and 
break up the slight community of knowledge still remaining, 
by denying the existence of “‘ self” or “‘me” as a principle 
common in many acts of knowledge; and this carries the 
progress of destruction and isolation a step further. It is 
doubtful whether any sceptic has gone so far as this. J. S. 
Mill did not, and Hume, from one or two passages about 
memory, and the thread in memory, did not, it seems to us. 
How was scepticism to be answered? By pointing out, if 
possible, that this isolation of the individual, or of every 
individual act of knowledge, was untenable ; that there are 
common principles of knowledge, or ‘‘ universals,” in virtue 
of which men have that community of actual knowledge 
which enables them to know the same things in the same 
way. But the Scottish philosophy, in its earlier stages, had 
voted the whole question of universals to be one of the 
‘* vain subtleties of the schoolmen ;” and Berkeley, by whom 
Reid was influenced greatly, had, in his own opinion and 
that of his contemporaries, triumphantly proved that the 
Nominalist or the no-universal theory was the right one ; 
and so Reid was prevented from seeing what Hume really 
meant by having such a decided sympathy with him. It 
was no answer to Hume to say that men did not know 
objects of sense-knowledge by ideas, but that, certain prior 
processes haying been gone through, men perceived the 
same things; for the prior processes might be different in 
each, and the mode of perception which the one had might 
be quite incongruous with the mode which the other had. 
For example, suppose colour-blindness was the rule, not the 
exception—suppose all the senses afflicted and disturbed in 
the same way, then each man might know the same external 
thing, and yet no man could trust his neighbour’s knowledge. 
Or suppose, when people perceived, or knew, as Dr M‘Cosh 
says, coloured extension, one man knew an extension of two 
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dimensions, another of three, a third an extension of four or 
five dimensions, would there be any common knowledge ? 
Or suppose one bank clerk kept his accounts on the idea 
that two and two made five, and another under the belief 
that two and two made six, would there not be an isolation 
of those individuals when the balance was struck ? The way 
to answer the sceptic is not to assert, with all the strength 
of lung possible, that we all see and know the external world’ 
—a truism which is superfluous—but that whatever we do see 
and know, we see and know in the same way; or, at least, if 
the reverse happens, it is the exception, and not the rule. 
This is what Kant did, and this is what no Scottish philo- 
sopher has done, and what none save Hamilton ever attempted 
todo. For what did Reiddo? He said that in sense-know- 
ledge we all perceived the same thing; but he never tried 
to shew that we all perceived it in the same way. The 
‘“‘ universal,” in sense-knowledge, was a subject he never 
cared to inquire about, and yet that was the very thing 
which any answerer of Hume had to pay most attention to. 
Again, he said that in intellectual knowledge there were a 
series of fundamental principles, and gave a vague enumera- 
tion of them, but he never faced Hume’s attack upon these 
very principles. Hume knew as well as Reid that “‘there is life 
and intelligence in our fellow-men with whom we converse;”’ 
that ‘‘ every adjective in a sentence must belong to some sub- 
stantive expressed or understood ;” that ‘‘ things which are 
equal to the same thing are equal to one another ;”’ but he 
thought that all these were resolvable into some casual 
association or uniform custom, and that, so far as science 
went, there was no reason why men should always think 
according to these rules. Reid’s principles of common sense 
are simply reiterations of statements which Hume already 
had before him ; and Hume’s scepticism was the result of an 
attempt to shew that these principles were assertions, and 
nothing but assertions. What had to be done ere philosophy 
could make a new departure was to shew that in this higher 
intellectual knowledge, as in the lower sense-knowledge, 
there were “ universals,” which enabled men to think in 
common. Reid’s answer to Hume was simply to reaffirm, 
without argument, what Hume had denied by argument—a 
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mode of answering which has the merit of simplicity, but 
scarcely any other. 

It is curious to find Dr M‘Cosh, who might have spared 
such continual attacks upon a philosopher whom he has 
surely not studied very carefully, eager to find points of 
comparison between Reid and Kant. It has always been a 
favourite thing with Scotch philosophers, even when they 
are loudest upon the hopeless maze of intellectual puzzles, 
which is all they see in German philosophy, to institute this 
comparison, as if in their inmost hearts they were half 
afraid that, after all, it might be true that Kant was a great 
philosopher, and Reid was not. The comparison generally 
is not very successful nor very profound, for even if Reid 
and Kant make the same statements, and come to the same 
results, there is all the difference in the world between a 
man who has reached his results by due examination, and 
one who shouts out his because they are the common un- 
critical opinions of those about him ; but we must allow that 
Dr M‘Cosh has found one or two very interesting points of 
connection in some unpublished papers of Reid’s, which 
contain jottings of his upon various subjects in philosophy. 
The most important of these is the recognition by Reid of 
what is a cardinal point in the Kantian system—the distinc- 
tion between analytic and synthetic judgments. Space 
forbids us to discuss the comparison suggested, and we can 
only refer our readers to Dr M‘Cosh’s interesting statements. 

We need not spend much time upon the contemporaries 
and immediate successors of Reid, on Beattie, Campbell, 
Oswald, and so on. Thomas Brown, Lord Monboddo, 
James Mill, and John Abercrombie, although able thinkers, 
did not properly belong to the Scottish school of philosophy. 
The only two important members of the school who remain 
are Dugald Stewart and Sir William Hamilton. 

Stewart was one of those men whose power lay chiefly in 
his personal influence, and in the charm of his presence. 
No Scottish professor has ever occupied the same place. All 
his contemporaries speak of him in terms of the highest 
admiration, and yet although he has left behind him many 
volumes full of the most elegant writing, and although he 
retired from active life in order to devote himself to their 
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composition and publication, there is not much in them of 
any permanent value. He was a man who impressed his 
own generation, but whose influence was felt in after times 
only indirectly through those whom he had personally in- 
fluenced. As Dr M‘Cosh says, Lord Cockburn’s description 
of him is the liveliest and best : 


“ He was about the middlesize, weakly limbed, and with an appear- 
ance of feebleness which gave an air of delicacy to his gait and structure. 
His forehead was large and bald ; his eyebrows bushy ; his eyes grey 
and intelligent, and capable of expressing any emotion from indignation 
to pity, from serene sense to hearty humour, in which they were power- 
fully aided by his lips, which though rather large perhaps, were flexible 
and expressive. The voice was singularly pleasing ; and, as he managed 
it, a slight burr only made its tones softer. His ear, both for music and 
for speech, was exquisite ; and he was the finest reader I have ever heard. 
His gesture was simple and elegant, though not free from a tinge of 
professional formality, and his whole manner that of an academical 
gentleman. . . . He lectured standing, from notes which, with their 
successive additions must, I suppose, at last have been nearly as full as 
his spoken words. His lecturing manner was professional, but gentle- 
manlike, calm and expository, but rising into greatness, or softening 
into tenderness, whenever his subject required it. A slight asthmatic 
tendency made him often clear his throat ; and such was my admiration 
of the whole exhibition, that Macvey Napier told him not long ago that 
I said there was eloquence in his very spitting.” 


Dr M‘Cosh’s chapter on Stewart is, in our opinion, by 
far the best in the book, and the description he gives of the 


philosopher (p. 282) might be appropriately applied to the 
whole school of which he is a member : 


“ He has no ability for sharp analysis, and he looks on a high abstrac- 
tion with as great terror as some men do on ghosts. He studiously 
avoids close discussion, and flinches from controversy ; he seems afraid 
of fighting with an opponent, lest it should exhibit him in no seemly 
attitudes. Seldom does he venture on a bold assertion, and when he 
does, he takes shelter immediately after behind an authority. Deter- 
mined to sustain his dignity and keep up his flow of language, he often 
takes rounded sentences and paragraphs to bring out what a more direct 
mind would have expressed in a single clinching clause, or even by an 
expressive epithet. Often does the eager, ingenuous youth, in reading 
his pages, wish that he would but lay aside ceremony for a very little, 
and speak out frankly and heartily.” 


But while this is true for those who have only his books 
before them, we must never forget the number of distin- 
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guished students who looked back to his class and lectures 
as to “‘the opening of heavens,” as Lord Cockburn said,— 
Lord Brougham, Lord Palmerston, Earl Russell, Francis 
Horner, Lord Lansdowne, Francis Jeffrey, Henry Cockburn, 
Walter Scott, Sydney Smith, Thomas Brown, Thomas 
Chalmers, James Mill, and Archibald Alison. Chalmers, 
the greatest man among them, was not satisfied with the 
lectures the others were so enthusiastic about. ‘‘I must 
confess I have been rather disappointed. I never heard a 
single discussion of Stewart’s which made up one masterly 
and comprehensive whole.” Chalmers lived to alter his 
opinion ; but the student criticism was probably the correct 
one, for Chalmers had great metaphysical power, and 
could welcome any flash of metaphysical insight. He 
alone, Carlyle excepted, of Scotchmen of the period, could 
discern the greatness of Kant’s work, and eagerly welcomed 
it shining in on him through the murky atmosphere of 
Morell’s History of Philosophy. 

To our mind, the great interest which Stewart has for the 
student of the history of philosophy is, that his philosophical 
theories shew how nearly the speculations of Reid, when 
worked out legitimately, approach the conclusions of Hume. 
We have said already that there is a great sympathy between 
the Scottish philosophy and the scepticism or indifference 
which characterised the eighteenth century, and that Reid 
could not answer Hume because he was so much in sympathy 
with him. In Stewart the sympathy is even more marked, 
and perhaps the cautiousness and hesitation with which he 
is charged were due to the fact that he felt himself somehow 
or other moving towards Hume. It is needless to say that 
Stewart, no more than Reid, saw that the great question in 
philosophy was the existence of uniyersals, and that, failing 
to see this, he could not answer Hume ; but apart from this, 
he approaches the conclusions of the great sceptic in three 
distinct ways :—First. His qualitative theory, as Dr M‘Cosh 
calls it, or his theory that the mind perceives only the 
qualities of things and the qualities of self, that it has no 
direct, only an indirect, knowledge of self. This is not 
unlike Hume’s ideal theory. Secondly. Stewart’s description . 
of cause and effect is very much the same as Hume’s. But 
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it is, Third, in his description of what is meant by necessary 
truth, that the approximation comes out most clearly, for 
Stewart’s conception of its nature is no way different from 
J. S. Mill’s. He thinks that the only reason why mathe- 
matical truths, for example, are more accurate than others, 
is, that mathematics start from definitions which have been 
framed for it, and that if definitions enough were framed, there 
might be any number of necessary sciences with arguments 
and conclusions as convincing as those of geometry. 

We omit all reference to Dr M‘Cosh’s interesting account 
of the life of Sir William Hamilton, and to his full, if 
somewhat external, exposition of his system of philosophy 
and logic, and pass at once to his criticism of this philo- 
sopher, whom he regards as exhibiting at once the splendour 
and decadence of the Scottish school. As we frequently in 
history see a small and hardy kingdom suddenly shoot up 
to great power and magnificence, and then as suddenly 
collapse, because it has taken up into it foreign elements 
which will not assimilate with the original constitution of 
the people, so in Hamilton the Scottish philosophy all at 
once sprang into fame, and absorbed much of Aristotelian 
scholastic and even Kantian thought. But the new riches 
enervated rather than strengthened, and regret mingles 
with pride as Dr M‘Cosh recounts the learning and sym- 
pathies of Hamilton, and his evident appreciation of 
Aristotle and Kant. 

The anti-Teutonic fervour which appears all through the 
book, reaches its height in the criticism of Hamilton. Dr 
M‘Cosh seems to think it a special providence that Hamilton 
was born in Glasgow, and received the first part of his educa- 
tion, at all events, under the shadow of Dr Thomas Reid; 
and he pictures grimly the fearful consequences that would 
have followed had the young man had another training. 
“* Had he been reared in Germany,” he says, “‘his speculative 
spirit might have wasted itself in a hopelessly entangled 
dialectic like that of Hegel”! It is curious, too, to notice 
that Dr M‘Cosh thinks that a speculative spirit is not one 
which can see and seize upon the fine threads of thought 
which permeate facts, but is one which can make neat 
analyses, and write out fair copies of Porphyry’s tree with 
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little additions of one’s own; and that this, according to 
his idea, is the distinguishing quality of Aristotle, Thomas 
Aquinas, Spinoza, Kant, and Hegel. All his criticisms of 
Hamilton are coloured by this curious idea. 

According to Dr M‘Cosh, Sir William Hamilton tried to 
combine Reid and Kant very much by forcibly bringing over 
Kantian ideas, and putting them side by side with the 
opinions of Reid. This is scarcely, we think, the right way 
to put it. Hamilton tries ratherto expand and enlarge the 
main ideas of Reid, so as to bring them to bear better upon 
the refutation of Hume. In his doctrine of the con- 
ditioned we think that he did very much what Dr M‘Cosh 
says, but then the additions taken from Kant were tacked 
on to his own ideas; for whatever faults lie at the door of 
the Scottish school, it certainly is not to be blamed with 
producing the Hamiltonian philosophy of nescience. 
Hamilton felt that somehow or other Reid had not met 
Hume, when he insisted, as he did, that we know the external 
object itself in perception ; he felt that it must also be shewn 
that we know that object in the same way, or, at least, that 
there must be some common principles of sense-knowledge 
according to which we have community of knowledge. And so 
Hamilton elaborated his theory of Primary Qualities, which 
are really the common principles in sense-knowledge, and 
ensure that one man does actually know what other men 
know, and in the same way. They ensure, for example, 
that a sphere is a sphere to all men, and not a sphere to 
one and a cube to another; they ensure that what is exten- 
sion in two dimensions to one, is not extension in three 
dimensions to another ; that what is a picture to one is not 
a statue to another. But Hamilton, being trained at 
Glasgow, as Dr M‘Cosh says, did not think that this, which 
is in fact the only guarantee against scepticism, was 
sufficient, and so laboured as ineffectually as his prede- 
cessors to get rid of the ideal theory by his conception of 
immediate perception, which, like all other attempts of the 
Scottish school in this direction, got over the difficulty by 
calling or naming simple, a process which was described to 
be complex. Dr M‘Cosh, as is natural to one of his 
prepossessions in favour of the methods of the Scottish 
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school, admires the second part of Hamilton’s doctrine, and 
dislikes the first, while we, with our prepossessions, take the 
opposite view. 

Coming now to the higher kind of knowledge—intellectual 
knowledge—we find that Hamilton made even more altera- 
tions upon the philosophy of common sense. Reid had 
asserted that there are principles of common sense, and he 
had even attempted to classify them; but his principles 
were based on assertion simply, or at least no attempt was 
made to meet the argument brought by Hume against them. 
Hamilton, however, did more than make assertions. He 
takes Hume’s conclusions and consolidates them into a 
theory of nescience or community of ignorance, which is not 
scepticism, for it does not permit the sceptic to set one kind 
of knowledge against another, and then say, ‘‘ Where is 
truth?” Hamilton brings many a brick from the Critique of 
Pure Reason to help him to build the philosophy of the con- 
ditioned; but this part of his philosophy is the least satis- 
factory. We do not agree with Dr M‘Cosh’s individual 
criticisms, but we certainly object to the whole theory. A 
negative theory is not a very intelligible one; and many 
of Hamilton’s arguments are cleverly parodied in Charles 
Kingsley’s Water-Babies. ‘‘ You cannot prove that water- 
babies don’t exist, till you have seen water-babies not existing, 
which is a perfectly different thing from not seeing water- 
babies exist.” 

We are sorry that such a good and valuable book as Dr 
M‘Cosh’s should have been disfigured by uncalled-for attacks 
upon the philosophy of Kant—a thinker whose writings 
ought to be studied carefully by all who wish to understand 
the movements now going on in philosophy and science. 

We have already spoken of the way in which Hume, or 
any other sceptic, can be met, by shewing that in all know- 
ledge there are common principles, according to which all 
men do know, and have said that this was the way in 
which Kant did meet him. Hume had said all knowledge 
is made up of impressions and ideas; Reid tried somewhat 
unsuccessfully to deny this statement; Kant, on the other 
hand, said: Let us take what Hume asserts, and we shall find 
in those very impressions, and in those relations of ideas, 
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such common principles of knowledge as will shew that 
scepticism is, as a matter of fact, untenable. Looking 
around on human knowledge, Kant found one special depart- 
ment, at least, which seemed to contradict Hume’s notions, 
namely, geometry. Geometry appeared to be a science into 
which scepticism could not enter. Hume, Stewart, and 
others accounted for the certainty of geometrical science by 
saying that it was fictitious: it depended on definitions, and 
if we made definitions for any other science, say architecture, 
we should have a science of architecture as necessary, as 
convincing, as geometry ; for in geometry, and in all so-called 
necessary truth, the supposed necessity consisted in this, 
that men first made definitions, and then agreed to stick by 
the consequences; or, to speak in Kantian phraseology, 
all geometrical truth is produced by analysis of the defini- 
tions—it is analytic. But this was at first sight improbable, 
and Kant, on examination, found that in geometry knowledge 
was actually gained which was not stored up in goemetrical 
definitions; or, as he said, geometrical knowledge was 
synthetic. Here, then, is a kind of knowledge in which all 
men are agreed, and about which they have not previously 
settled that they are to agree. Here is a kind of knowledge 
which proves that men do know in common; here is a 
knowledge which depends on certain common principles of 
sense-knowledge, or intuitions of sense, which scepticism 
cannot touch. What is there dreadful to Dr M‘Cosh in all 
this? In a similar way, and with similar results, Kant 
analyses intellectual knowledge. In both kinds he finds 
common principles among the relations of ideas. That is, 
Kant accepts Hume’s conclusions, and yet refutes his 
scepticism. 

This is not the place to enter into a lengthy exposition or 
defence of the Kantian philosophy, nor would we have 
introduced the subject had we not felt called upon to correct 
Dr M‘Cosh’s somewhat rash assertions. A system of philo- 
sophy is not to be judged from minute blemishes wrought 
into it by an individual thinker, but from the way in which it 
affects the political, social, and scientific movements of the 
age; and there is scarcely a department of human knowledge, © 
from politics down to anthropology, in which the most 
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intelligent students are not ready to confess that the prin- 
ciples of the Kantian philosophy are embodied in the 
scientific method they pursue. 

In saying 80, we are not neglectful of the benefits which the 
Scotch philosophers have given us. Their psychological 
investigations are not without value, and their metaphysics 
were an earnest of better things; and the historian of the 
Scottish philosophy might have found a sufficient field for 
labour in describing these. It is surely beneath the dignity 
of the historic muse to be perpetually insisting upon com- 
parisons with other and generally esteemed systems of 
philosophy. T. M. Linpsay. 


Art. Il.—Family Worship. 


The Holy Bible, containing the Old and New Testaments, with a Com- 
mentary. By CuaRLes GIRoLESTONE, M.A., &c. In six volumes. 
London. Suter & Co., 32 Cheapside. 1873. 


OX such a subject as Family Worship we have no expec- 
tation of being able to write anything better, or more 
worthy of attention, than what has been written by hundreds 
of our predecessors. Nor is it desirable that on such a 
subject we should write anything substantially different 
from what has been very often written before. The theme 
is precisely one of which it may be safely said that anything 
new that might be spoken or written upon it would almost 
necessarily be untrue, while what is true cannot be new. 
But while the subject may be regarded as exhausted, it does 
not follow that the generality of readers in the present day 
have perused, or have much inclination to peruse, the 
multitudinous treatises in which the subject is formally 
discussed or incidentally touched upon. Moreover, the 
subject itself is so important, and so much in danger of 
being neglected, that there needs line upon line, precept 
upon precept, in order to secure for it the measure of 
attention that it deserves. 
It will probably be said, however, that the subject, unless 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCII. c 
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it be treated in a very unusual way, is not suited to the pages 
of the British and Foreign Evangelical Review ; and, to a 
certain extent, we admit the validity of the objection. The 
readers of the Review undoubtedly go to it with the 
expectation of finding in its pages learned discussions 
of theological questions, rather than unlearned treatment 
of subjects of practical religion, and it is well that they 
should generally find their expectations realised ; yet it may 
not be unsuitable that there should occasionally be a little 
variety in this respect, and that the homely garb of a prac- 
tical essay should for once be seen amongst the caps and 
gowns of academic disputations. 

If it be so that religion is natural to man, in the sense 
that it is in accordance with the constitution which God 
hath given us, it must of necessity be capable of associating 
itself with the various relations in which we are placed, 
sanctifying them all, and infusing a spiritual element into 
all the natural affections of our hearts, and all the natural 
relations which we sustain towards one another; even as 
the leaven pervades and leavens the whole lump, so as to 
leave none of it unleavened. On this ground, if there were 
no other, the monastic institutions of Romanism, and of 
many forms of heathenism, are self-condemned. Their 
professed object is not to sanctify and bless, but to destroy, 
the family relation; to root out, so far as their influence 
can effect it, the best of all the providential ordinances of 
God,—that which is so passing good as to form the fittest 
image of the grandest institution of His grace: for what is 
the Church, when the full conception of it is realised, but 
‘the family of the faithful,” the “‘ household of faith,” the 
‘whole family in heaven and in earth ” ? 

We might safely assume, that whatever religion is true 
and given by God, must be in accord with the family consti- 
tution, and must distinctly recognise that constitution in 
its prescriptions of worship. And we find that this is very 
manifestly what is done by the original patriarchal religion, 
so far as we can ascertain its nature from the brief notices 
contained in the book of Genesis and the book of Job, and 
from the fragments of it preserved, in however corrupt a 
form, under the heathen systems of Asia and ancient 
Europe. The father of the family was ever the priest of 
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the household,—the sacrifices offered were emphatically 
family sacrifices, offered in thanksgiving for family bless- 
ings, or in deprecation of family afflictions. With the 
indefinite expansion of the family organisation under the 
patriarchal system, the family became a nation without 
ceasing to be a family, and family religion developed into 
national religion, the head of the expanded family being at 
once the king and the priest of the nation ; as Melchizedek' 
was king of Salem and priest of the most high God. It 
was manifestly in this capacity, as heads of their several 
households, that Noah and Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, in 
all their wanderings, reared altars and set up pillars to 
Jehovah, and conducted their worship in the midst of the 
heathens amongst whom they sojourned. The sacrifices of 
Job on behalf of his children were specifically acts of family 
worship ; and it is very noticeable that these family sacri- 
fices are the only acts of worship of which we read in that 
ancient record ; an indication, we think, of the closeness of 
the connection which in these earliest days was established 
betwixt religion and the family life, betwixt God’s provi- 
dential and God’s gracious institution. The family was 
sanctified by the worship, and the worship was accepted as 
the proper outcome of the family organisation. 

The patriarchal constitution, in virtue of which the heads 
of the families and the chieftains of the tribes were the 


' Who was this Melchizedek, if not Shem, the son of Noah, from whom 
Abraham sprang? According to the Bible chronology, Shem lived 502 years 
after the flood, while the death of Abraham, supposing he were born at the 
latest date that the narrative admits of—that is, in the seventy-eighth year 
of the age of his father Terah—could not be later than 467 years after the 
flood. Shem therefore lived thirty-five years after Abraham’s death. All 
through the life of Abraham, he must have recognised Shem as the living 
chieftain of his tribe ; and it was fitting that he should do him homage, but 
not fitting that he should do homage to any one else, when he was returning 
at the head of his victorious band. The statements made regarding Melchi- 
zedek in Hebrews vii. seem to be fully more applicable to Shem than they 
could be to any one else. If it could be said of anyone that he was without 
father, or mother, or descent, surely, most of all, of one whose birth was in 
that ante-diluvian world which had passed away, and who had come into 
this post-diluvian world like a visitor from another planet. Even so might 
the inhabitants of some colony trace up their ancestry to the first settlers, 
each one finding his birth, and his father’s birth, and his father’s father’s 
birth, in the registers of the colony, until they came to those whose births 
had taken place in a far-off land, and who, so far as the colony and its 
registers were concerned, were ’awarogt;, duntogts, eyisadoynros. 
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priests of their respective households and tribes, evidently 
obtained among the children of Israel until the giving of 
the law, the separation of the tribe of Levi, and the conse- 
cration of Aaron and his sons. Indeed, it was under the 
aspect or consideration of family authority and dutythat 
the Levitical priesthood exercised their functions; for they 
were, in the first instance, set apart as representatives of, 
or substitutes for, the first-born of the families of Israel, 
when these had been delivered, under the mystic shield of 
the sprinkled blood, from the darts of the destroying angel. 

It were a mistake to suppose that all acts of the Jewish 
worship were in the hands of the Levitical priesthood. 
Sacrifices could not be offered without their presence ; but 
the individuals or families who provided the offering had 
much to do with the sacrifices; and in connection with the 
sacrifices there were frequent family festivals, which were 
largely of a religious character: ‘‘ Our family hath a 
sacrifice in the city, and my brother, he hath commanded 
me to be there.” These family sacrifices were, we have no 
doubt, handed down from the patriarchal times, and adopted, 
with necessary modifications, into the Levitical ritual. From 
the same patriarchal times they have been handed down 
amongst the heathen, with unhappy and unhallowed modi- 
fications accordant with the character of their false gods 
and their profane worship; but even so, they serve some of 
the purposes which, apart from its religious importance, 
Christian family worship incidentally accomplishes, as, for 
example, the binding together of the members of families, 
and forming of a strong tie betwixt scattered brotherhoods. 

Next to sacrifice, if even second to it, undoubtedly the 
most important ordinance of Jewish worship was the Pass- 
over; and this was, in the strictest and most absolute sense, 
an act of family worship. Its celebration could not be 
public, and it could not be secret. In each house all the 
members of the family partook of the paschal lamb, and none 
but members of the family were allowed to partake of it. It 
is interesting to note that, with the celebration of the Pass- 
over, there was associated, and that by divine institution, a 
special exercise of parental instruction, not without con- 
siderable resemblance to those Sabbath evening catechetic 
exercises, with which many among us are happily familiar :— 
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‘** And it shall come to pass, when ye be come to the land 
which the Lord will give you, as He hath promised, that ye 
shall keep this service. And it shall come to pass, when 
your children shall say unto you, ‘ What mean ye by this 
service ?’ that ye shall say, ‘ It is the sacrifice of the Lord’s 
Passover, who passed over the houses of the children of 
Israel in Egypt, when He smote the Egyptians, and delivered 
our houses.’ ” 

After all, these were but occasional exercises, the Pass- 
over being an annual feast, and family sacrifices necessarily 
unfrequent. But although we have not details, we have 
incidental notices indicating habits of worship in the pious 
households of Israel more nearly resembling those of our 
modern family worship. Thus we read that, at the close of 
the solemn procession, when the ark was brought into the 
city of David, ‘‘ All the people departed, every one to his 
own house; then David returned to bless his household.” 
What is this, but that at the close of a day of great public 
interest, after he had as king taken part with his people in 
the national rejoicing, he returned to unite with those who 
called him by the more sacred name of father, in rendering 
more special thanksgiving for what was indeed a blessing to 
all the people over whom he ruled, but a peculiar blessing 
to the family of which he was the head? Very interesting 
to us, aS a specimen of David’s instruction of his children, 
is the thirty-fourth Psalm. It seems to us quite evident that 
the eleventh verse of that psalm is to be taken literally, as 
addressed to his own children gathered round him; and we 
like to picture to ourselves the group. The time, a Sabbath 
eve in Palestine; the place, an apartment, or more probably 
a ‘‘ verandah,” in the royal palace. There sits David, the 
warrior without his sword, the king without his crown. He 
is there as the sweet singer of Israel, the sweet singer of 
what we should now call his nursery: as we remember, to 
compare great things with small, that Southey on one 
occasion describes himself as laureate to the king and to 
his little boy. Beside him is Solomon, already grave and 
thoughtful beyond his years; and Absalom, nestling closest 
to his father’s side, whose hand rests gently on his sunny 
hair. There is Amnon, free as yet from foul passion, and 
little deeming and little indicating the fell woes which his 
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unchecked lusts are to bring upon the family now so happy 
in one another’s love. And there, too, is Tamar, in the 
broidered vest of a royal maiden, unwitting of the evil of 
which her beauty is to be the occasion to her father and her 
brothers. It is to such an audience that David relates his 
experience of God’s goodness, and inculcates upon them 
trust in their father’s God. In many a cottage home in 
every Christian land the scene is, in substance, re-enacted on 
every Lord’s Day evening, the pious shepherd or the Chris- 
tian ploughman recounting to the children of toil the same 
experience of God’s goodness to their father which the warrior- 
monarch had to tell to the children of royalty of His good- 
ness to theirs: ‘‘ This poor man cried, and the Lord heard 
him, and saved him out of all his troubles. The angel of 
the Lord encampeth round about them that fear Him, and 
delivereth them. O taste and see that the Lord is good: 
blessed is the man that trusteth in Him.” 

It is at once admitted that there are no specific references 
to family worship in the New Testament, either in the way 
of incidental allusion, or of direct precept. We may, indeed, 
with considerable probability, suppose, when we read of 
churches in several houses, that the reference is not to 
the Christians in a particular district, assembling in the 
house of one of their number, in defect of a place set apart 
for their meetings, but rather to the Christian members of 
the household itself, constituting a virtual Church, and 
conducting the ordinances of Christian worship among 
themselves. In that case, of course, the Church worship 
would be family worship, the Church and the family being 
either co-extensive, or the former being included in the latter. 
But we are not disposed to lay much stress upon this; for, 
after all, it rests only upon a supposition, and one against 
which there are probabilities, as well as there are in favour 
of it. There are some considerations which reconcile us to 
the absence of distinct reference to this subject in the New 
Testament books :— 

1. One is strictly analogous with that which all who hold 
infant baptism accept as accounting for the absence of any 
distinct reference to that subject in the same books. The 
recognition of the church-membership of the infant children 


of church-members was in existence, and was notorious, 
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under the former dispensation. Had this recognition been 
to cease under the gospel, there would have been required a 
prohibition of it in the New Testament. Its continuance 
required no injunction. The Jewish parent had brought his 
children, born under Judaism, and had claimed for them a 
place amongst the children of the covenant. That claim 
had been allowed, as founded upon divine gift and divine 
command. On his acceptance of the gospel, it would have 
been impossible to persuade him that, if he had gained some- 
thing for himself, he had forfeited this privilege for his child. 
In the absence of direct statement of such forfeiture, he 
would stand upon the privilege which he had formerly enjoyed, 
and the duty which had been formerly prescribed to him. 
Similarly in the case before us. The Jewish family had, as 
a family, maintained the morning and evening worship of 
Jehovah. Under an imperfect dispensation, and with but 
the obscurity of twilight knowledge, they had invoked the 
good-will of Him Who dwelt in the bush, Who had designed 
to call Himself “the God of all the families of Israel.” 
Suppose the head of such a family embracing the gospel. 
Is it conceivable that the voice of supplication and the voice 
of melody are to be no longer heard in his dwelling? It 
will require a very absolute prohibition to make him relin- 
quish what he has hitherto been taught of God to regard as 
an imperative duty, what he has experienced to be a very 
precious privilege; and, assuredly, no such prohibition is 
to be found in the New Testament. 

2. It is to be borne in mind that the books of the New 
Testament, although divinely designed, and therefore per- 
fectly fitted, for the instruction of the Church in all ages, 
yet were primarily addressed to the Christians who lived in 
the days when they were written, and formally have refer- 
ence to the circumstances in which these were placed. Now, 
although we read again and again of households being 
baptized, and of churches existing in the houses of one and 
another of the disciples who are saluted in the Epistles, 
yet, from the nature of the case, it is manifest that even 
professedly Christian families must have been the exception 
in the early times of the Church, while, as naturally, they 
are normal amongst a community which has long enjoyed the 
gospel. This will be patent to every one who is, in any 
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degree, conversant with the actual state of matters in our 
mission-fields. Seldom do we find a whole family of professed 
converts. Far more frequently we have in one family, it 
may be, the father, in another the mother, in a third a son, 
in a fourth a daughter, in a fifth a man-servant, in a sixth 
a “little maid;” while usually the other members of a 
family which contains one or two converts, are the bitterest 
of all the opponents of the gospel, five in one house being 
divided, three against two and two against three, and a man’s 
foes being those of his own household. Similar must have 
been the general condition of those for whose immediate use 
the books of the New Testament were written. To inculcate 
the duty of family worship upon men to whom its practice 
must have been impossible, would have been a mockery. It 
is enough for us, if principles are laid down in the New 
Testament which, applied to the circumstances in which we 
are placed, lead to the conclusion that the duty and the 
privilege are ours to discharge and to enjoy. 

The requirements of the New Testament, that Christian 
men should “ pray always,” “‘ pray without ceasing,” “pray 
with all prayer,” “in everything give thanks,” cannot be 
fulfilled without family worship. The prayers and the 
praises which individual men offer up in their closets, and 
those which are offered in the public assemblies of the saints, 
do not together exhaust the matter of prayer, and praise, 
and thanksgiving. The family is a distinct entity, recog- 
nised as such by God and man, having its own wants and 
its own blessings, its own duties and its own sins, additional 
to those of the members of which it is composed, distinct 
from those of other families with which it may be associated 
in the congregation. On the most favourable supposition, 
then, that a family were entirely composed of individuals 
who regularly practised secret worship, and that all its 
members regularly took part in public worship, yet without 
family prayer there would be needed blessings unsought, and 
mercies unacknowledged, and sins unconfessed, and one of 
the most important relations betwixt God and his people 
unrealized. 

The Lord’s Prayer, which is a model for all prayer, 
seems to be very specially designed as a pattern for family 
prayer. It was essentially in the character of a family that 
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the disciples were associated with their Lord, and in this 
character he dealt with them. There is one especially of the 
petitions in that prayer which seems to be designed more 
particularly for family use: ‘“‘ Give us this day our daily 
bread.” The bread is to be eaten in common by the family, 
and should be prayed for in common by the same family, 
else the answer could not be co-extensive with the prayer. 
The family table is naturally associated with the family 
altar. The one is characteristic, we might almost say 
constitutive, of a civilised family ; the other should be equally 
regarded as essentially characteristic of a Christian family. 
Separation a mensa et thoro is the technical expression of 
our Scottish law for the dissolution of the family. Abandon- 
ment of the family altar is equally a dissolution of the family 
as Christians. And as it is with the literal table and the 
literal bread, so it is also with many other of the necessaries 
and comforts which are usually understood to be compre- 
hended under that general term. The members of a family 
necessarily suffer and enjoy together. Their joys and their 
sorrows, their honours and their disgraces, their acquisitions 
and their bereavements, their temptations and trials, must 
be, to a great extent, in common. If one member suffer, all 
the others must suffer with him; if one member be exalted, 
the others are raised in his exaltation. These things then 
being so, it seems to follow that common interests should 
have common expression,—that those who live together 
should worship together. 

In a matter of this kind we think that a good deal of 
weight is due to what we may call the Christian instincts, 
although we are aware that these cannot be very definitely 
distinguished from habits and from sentiments which may 
possibly have no better foundation than prevalent opinion. 
Making all allowance for the possibility of mistake, we are 
yet strongly persuaded that there will be, in every Christian 
member of a family, and especially in every Christian head of 
one, a desire to consecratethe family relation by family worship. 
When the mother lays her child to sleep, she bends over it, 
and committeth it to the watchful care of the Divine Keeper 
of Israel, Who neither slumbereth nor sleepeth. When the 
children attain to some degree of understanding, the parents 
desire to have them unite with themselves in committing 
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one another to the same guardian care. So when, after the 
watches of the night are ended, and the parents and children 
again meet, refreshed with the sleep which He giveth to His 
beloved, and are about to set forth on the duties and the 
trials and the temptations of another day, it is felt to be at 
once a duty and a privilege to encounter them in a higher 
strength than our own, a strength which is to be got in 
answer to prayer, and which we have no right to expect that 
we shall get without prayer. If this be the natural outcome 
of the Christian heart, we cannot doubt that the source of it 
is the prompting of Him Who has made it Christian ; and 
we are sure that He would not have put the desire into the 
heart which He has formed by His regenerating grace, unless 
He had intended that it should issue in appropriate action. 
When this is admitted, the whole question as to the duty and 
privilege of family worship is settled. 

What we have just said indicates distinctly enough the 
appropriate times for this exercise. In all ages and in all 
places, the beginning and the close of the day have been 
regarded as the proper seasons of family worship. In 
special times of the outpouring of God’s Spirit, in times of 
religious revival, and in times of great sorrow, of bereavement, 
or of persecution, family exercises may be multiplied ; and in 
families peculiarly constituted, there may be noon-tide exer- 
cises, or the Psalmist’s standard may be reached, and 
families may unite for the worship of God, not only at 
morning, noon, and night, but seven times a-day. But these 
are exceptional cases, and neither can, nor ought to, become 
normal. The great matter is to establish it as the rule of 
the house that morning and evening family exercises be 
engaged in. We do not say, however, that the times should 
be so rigorously fixed, that the exercise should be felt to be 
a bondage. We have stated times for our family meals, and 
generally these are observed with regularity; yet they are 
not so rigidly fixed that the hour cannot be put forward or 
put back. In some extreme and very rare cases, it may be 
impossible to have breakfast or dinner at all; and if the 
same thing should on some extraordinary occasion occur 
with respect to morning or evening prayer, we do not think 
it ought to be regarded with superstitious horror, while 
it be felt as a matter of deep regret. As the Sabbath 
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was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath, and as 
this certainly does not mean that man is to observe the 
Sabbath or not, according as it suits his convenience or his 
inclination, so we may say that worship was made for the 
family, and not the family for worship; yet so that the family 
arrangements are to be so made as to include morning and 
evening worship, and to provide for its regular observance. 

But here we know that there are certain families in which 
real difficulties exist. These difficulties are probably greatest 
in the families of those who are commonly spoken of as ‘“‘ the 
working-classes,” both in our cities and in the country. 
Notwithstanding the general shortening of the hours of 
labour, there are multitudes of families amongst us whose 
members never really meet on working-days—the father, 
and perhaps the eldest brother, going to work before the 
children are awake, and not returning till after they are 
asleep. It would be a fine thing that in these cases the elder 
members of the family should kneel by their sleeping chil- 
dren, and in a few brief and hearty sentences commend them 
to the care and blessing of Him Who taketh up those whom 
father and mother are necessitated to forsake. It would bea 
great matter, too, that in such households, and indeed in all 
households, the mother should feel the responsibility and 
the privilege of conducting the worship in the absence of the 
father. If there be a willing mind, a way will doubtless be 
devised—whether one or other of those that we have just 
hinted at, or some other—and although the exercise may 
lack some desirable elements, it will be accepted of Him 
Whose rule is “ according to that which a man hath, and not 
according to what he hath not.” 

There is another class of families in which difficulties of 
a different kind exist, difficulties produced mainly by the 
extremely busy character of the age in which we live, and 
particularly the universal locomotion which is distinctive of 
this age, as compared with those that have gone before it. 
We have in our eye a middle-class family in the country, 
farmers on a somewhat extensive scale. In their house— 
and we suppose that it is the same in most houses of the 
same class—breakfast frequently lasts, or rather there is 
frequently a succession of breakfasts, from half-past six to 
half-past ten. One member of the family is probably going 
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to a market by the earliest train, and must have breakfast 
by half-past six, in order to leave the house at seven, and 
reach the station at half-past seven. The children must 
have breakfast at eight, in order to be at school at nine. 
The farmer and his son come in at nine, when the labourers 
stop for breakfast. Then, probably some one is expected to 
arrive by the second train, and cannot reach his destination 
till ten, and must have breakfast when he arrives. It is 
manifest that in such a case as this, there is a difficulty in 
arranging for the regular and direct observance of morning 
worship; not an insuperable difficulty, nor one so hard to 
surmount as in the case of the labouring man, still a diffi- 
culty which requires consideration, under a strong persuasion 
of the importance of surmounting it. 

As to the mode of conducting family worship, we presume 
it will be admitted by all that it ought, if possible, to consist 
of singing, reading of the Scripture, and prayer. On each 
of these topics, though in a different order from that in 
which we have named them, and different, too, from that in 
which they will naturally occur in the actual exercise, we 
shall now make a few remarks. 

(1.) Singing.—Whether it be from defect of natural gift, or 
from want of early training, it is certain that many of us 
are incapable of giving utterance to melodious and har- 
monious strains. When this is the case with a considerable 
portion of the members of a family, we think that singing 
had better be omitted altogether. Dr Beith, of Stirling, in 
a recently published book, gives a grotesque account of the 
musical performances of the family of a venerable minister 
in which he once happened to be a guest. His account may, 
perhaps, be to some extent a caricature, or it may be that 
he has an ear more than usually intolerant of aught at 
variance with the ‘concord of sweet sounds ;” but we have 
no doubt that there are many cases in which singing is per- 
formed under a feeling of duty, where the power is utterly 
awanting of singing so that the devotional ends of music 
shall be realised. Yet while there are some cases in which 
singing is practised where it would be better omitted, 
we have no doubt that there are far more in which it is 
omitted where it ought to be practised. It is not seemly— 
it is not consistent with what is becoming a professedly 
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Christian family,—that the daughters of it should have 
large sums spent on their musical education and should 
spend a great portion of their time in the practice of vocal 
and instrumental music, while at the same time they employ 
no part of their sedulously cultivated talent in celebrating 
the praises of Him to Whom they owe both the talent and 
the means of cultivating it. 

(2.) Prayer.—This will probably be regarded by most as the 
main part of family worship; and so it is, if prayer be under- 
stood as containing in itself its proper constituent elements 
of adoration, confession, petition, thanksgiving, and praise,— 
praise being distinct both from adoration and thanksgiving. 
More than any of the other exercises, it is that in which the 
family draws near to God, acknowledges dependence upon 
Him, renders to Him thanks for daily mercies, and asks 
divine protection and blessing. It is also that part of the 
service which is most formidable to the inexperienced, and 
the supposed difficulty of conducting it is perhaps the most 
frequent reason assigned for dispensing with family worship 
altogether. To every youthful head of a family who states 
this reason to us, we are in the habit of saying, Try, and 
you will be surprised at your own success. It is not likely 
to be of much use to argue that for a Christian man not to 
be able to pray anywhere, and before any company, and espe- 
cially for a Christian householder not to be able to pray by 
his own fireside, and in the presence only of the members 
of his family, is altogether preposterous. Rightly or 
wrongly—wrongly, we admit, yea, maintain—it is a simple 
fact that there are Christian men who are no strangers to 
the practice of secret prayer, and who would gladly maintain 
family worship, who are yet deterred from its introduction 
by an idea of the formidableness of extemporaneous prayer, 
even in the company of the members of their household. 
To such as honestly feel this reluctance, we would very 
earnestly say, Make the trial ; it is far better to try and fail, 
than not to try. The risk of failure is exceedingly small, 
and the importance of succeeding is very great. Of course 
there are many who would recommend that extemporaneous 
prayer should not be used at all, but that books of prayer 
should be used. Without entering upon the general question 
of liturgies, we may say that it appears to us that many of the 
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strongest arguments in favour of a liturgy in public worship 
are not applicable to the use of books of prayer in family 
worship. The only thing which, to our thinking, could ever 
justify their use, would be the proved inability of the head of 
a family to dispense with their aid. In that case resort 
should be had to them with the resolution to set them aside 
as soon as possible; as the child does the help of the nurse’s 
supporting finger only until it can walk alone, or the lame 
man uses a stick only until his feet and ankle-bones receive 
strength. 

We can give no recommendation of any particular book 
as the best, or even as good, for the purpose. So far as we 
have looked at several, it has appeared to us that the prayers 
in them were, in some respects, too good, too well composed, 
too ornate, too little like the spontaneous effusion of a full 
heart. But we are quite willing to admit that our opinion 
on this subject is not entitled to much credit. 

We may be permitted to give a few general hints as to 
extemporaneous prayers. A very obvious one is, that they 
should be neither too short nor too long; but what may be 
the right length must be determined by the circumstances 
of the family. In a family containing young children, or 
comparatively ignorant or thoughtless members, a prayer 
might be too long, while one of the same length in a family 
otherwise composed might be too short. In a pressure of 
business which shortens the family meals, we do not think 
that our gracious Father will take it amiss if there be a pro- 
portionate shortening of the family worship ; but this only 
if there be habitually a reasonable proportion observed 
betwixt the time which we spend on work, meals, relaxation, 
sleep, and that which we devote to communion with Him. 

We doubt not that many have felt a difficulty as to the 
matter most suitable for family prayer, arising from the 
character and constitution of their families. We should 
like, for example, to pray for a sick friend at a distance, but 
the children have barely heard his name, and the servants 
do not know of his existence. We should like to pray for 
our own congregation and our own Church; but a servant 
is a member of another congregation, perhaps of another 
denomination. We should like to pray for the extension of 
the kingdom of Christ among the Jews and Gentiles, but we 
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are painfully conscious that there are members of the family 
who have no sympathy with the longings of our hearts, and 
that they will not heartily join in our supplications for this 
object. It may be said that the same difficulty will occur in 
all public prayer. But it is not so. The congregation is 
formed and gathered for prayer, the family is not. Although 
in some respects the relations subsisting between the members 
of the family are far closer than those subsisting between the 
members of the congregation, yet we are entitled to assume 
in the latter the existence of a community of interest in all 
Christian objects, which we are not entitled to assume in the 
former. While we gladly recognise family worship itself as 
a very important means of enlarging the Christian sympa- 
thies, and improving and extending the Christian knowledge 
of the members of the family; and while, therefore, we are 
far from saying that the sympathies of the most contracted, 
and the knowledge of the most ignorant, are to be the 
measure of the field over which family petition and family 
thanksgiving should range, yet we think that, upon the 
whole, the head of a family will generally find it judicious 
to make both his thanksgivings and his petitions refer 
mainly to family interests, and, when a wider range is 
taken, they should be more general than would be desirable 
either in secret or in public prayer. There are doubtless 
families to which what we are now saying is happily inappli- 
cable; but we fear that they are constantly becoming fewer 
and fewer, as we withdraw farther and farther from patri- 
archal simplicity, and from the ideal of domestic life which we 
have derived from the patriarchal principle. We can scarcely 
hope ever to return to the old state of things, when servants 
and masters really regarded themselves as constituting one 
family, bound together by mutual interests and mutual 
attachment and esteem. If there be a possibility of restor- 
ing this grand ideal, family prayer itself will undoubtedly be 
one of the most potent means of the restoration ; and hence 
all the stronger reason for its being judiciously and sincerely 
conducted. 

(3.) Scripture Reading.—We confess we have a dislike—it 
may, we admit, partake of the nature of a prejudice—to 
those books of family devotion which consist of a selected 
portion of scripture, a hymn and a prayer for every day in 
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a month, or in a year. We do not say that in family wor- 
ship the Bible must of necessity be read right through; 
but we do dislike that the Bible should be discarded for a 
book of extracts, however judiciously selected. Neither do 
we like a practice that we have occasionally met with in 
families in which we have been a guest,—the practice of 
reading a chapter verse by verse all round. In almost 
every family there are servants who are conscious of being 
unable to read correctly, and we have seen that such felt 
very painfully the ridicule—real in some cases, but equally 
trying if only imagined—of children and fellow-servants. 
To our thinking, it is far better that the father of the family 
should, gravely and solemnly, read a chapter or portion of 
scripture, while all the members of the family who can read 
at all should silently follow with their own Bibles in their 
hands. 

Entertaining, as we do, the profoundest reverence for the 
text of scripture, and believing that, by the blessing of God, 
it is fit to accomplish all the ends that go to the perfecting 
of the man of God, and his thorough furnishing unto all 
good works, we as firmly believe in the importance and the 
value of human help for illustrating the meaning, and 
deducing and enforcing the lessons which seripture is 
designed to teach. It is evident that in the days of the 
Puritans, exposition formed an important part of family 
worship. To us it seems a goodly and a godly custom, 
and well worthy of being generally revived or introduced. 
But it is manifest that the great bulk of the heads of 
families cannot expound scripture edifyingly, and those 
who can have not generally time enough to prepare for 
two expositions a-day. We presume it is such considera- 
tions as these which have led to the composition and 
publication of certain books, called distinctively Family 
Expositions, or Family Commentaries. 

One such is now before us—that whose title we have 
prefixed to this article—and without disparaging others, we 
have no hesitation in saying that the work of Canon Girdle- 
stone is, in our judgment, admirably fitted for its purpose. 
The plan of it is this. It consists of 2190 pages, or six 
times as many as the number of days in an ordinary year. 
About half of each page is occupied with the scriptural text, 
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and the other half with a short exposition or “lecture” 
upon it. The Old Testament occupies 1460 (—4 x 865) 
pages, and the New 730 (=2 x 865). In most families 
two pages of the Old Testament and one of the New might 
be read each morning and each evening; and so the whole 
Bible, with the exposition, would be gone through in a year. 
Or, if this were thought too much, one of the Old and one of 
the New might be read each time; or two of the Old Testa- 
ment might be read in the morning, and two of the New 
Testament in the evening. By either of these methods, the 
New Testament would be read in a year, and the Old Testa- 
ment in two years. 

The idea certainly commends itself to us; and so far as 
we have been able to form an opinion, the execution is 
highly satisfactory. The venerable author states in his 
preface that he has carefully avoided sectarian teaching ; 
and having tested this statement by reference to several 
passages where, if anywhere, it was most likely to occur, 
we cannot too strongly commend the catholic spirit which he 
exhibits. We understand that this is more distinctive of 
this ‘‘ revised edition” than of its predecessor ; and we can 
well believe that the greater maturity of the author’s mind, 
and the greater development in his own soul of that charity 
which embraceth all who call on the name of the Lord 
Jesus, have made it no painful task to him to excise some 
passages of his exposition which might have been apt to give 
offence to Christian brethren. We do not like the exposition 
the less because the author declares that he does not at- 
tempt to make it acceptable to Romanists or Freethinkers. 
This is at once judicious and right. If he had attempted to 
do this, he would have made his book comparatively useless 
to those who will read it, and he would not have gained the 
ear of one of those whom he had attempted to conciliate. 

In conclusion, we merely suggest some of the indirect, 
but not unimportant, advantages which may be expected to 
flow from the regular and judicious maintenance of family 
worship. 1. It will contribute to regularity in family 
arrangements. 2. It will sweeten family intercourse. It 
were vain to deny that, even in Christian households, there 
will occasionally be jars and discords, even amongst the 
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Christian members of them. No way so good for bringing 
these to an end as uniting in hearty supplication for those 
blessings which the discordant members desire with equal 
earnestness. 3. It will become a blessed savour in the 
memories of children, which may prove a talisman and a 
safeguard when they are far away from their early home, 
and sorely tempted to forget their father’s God. Inefficient 
these may be, as in the case of one on whom they made a 
deep, but, alas! rather an esthetic than a practical impres- 
sion—the author of the ‘Cottar’s Saturday Night”—but 
because means are not always to the full extent effectual, 
they are not the less on that account to be used in faith. 
Tuomas Smiru. 


Art. III.---The Vatican Dogma. 


1. Constitutio Dogmatica Prima de Ecclesia Christi. Cap. iv. 1870. 

2. The Pope and the Council. By Janus. Authorized Translation. 
London. 1869. 

3. The Condemnation of Pope Honorius. By P. Le Pace Renovr. 
London. 1868. 

4. The Case of Pope Honorius Reconsidered, with reference to Recent 
Apologies. By P. Le Pace Renovur. London. 1869. 

. A Letter addressed to the Duke of Norfolk, on occasion of Mr Gladstone's 
Recent Expostulation. By Joun Henry Newman, D.D., of the 
Oratory. London. 1875. 


on 


: or doctrine of the Infallibility of the Pope is the most 
recently accepted Church doctrine in Christendom. 
In every age, the inspiration of prophets, apostles, and 
evangelists was an admitted fact; but the notion that the 
divine gift is so connected with a particular ecclesiastical 
office, that when a fallible man is by fallible men appointed 
thereto he instantly becomes infallible, is an idea which 
was utterly unknown in the early centuries of Christianity. 
The first Roman bishops, omitting of course the apostle 
Peter, whom some, indeed, claim as the first Pope, never 
asserted such a thing for themselves, and nobody in the 
early ages asserted it on their behalf. The most ambitious 
spirit among them for four hundred years, did not dream of 
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anything higher than to have the occupant of the Roman 
See acknowledged as first bishop among the bishops of 
Christendom. In the humble pastor of the Christian con- 
gregation at Rome, in Pagan times often a confessor and a 
martyr, and even in Christian times the subject and 
protegé of the emperor, none then, except a seer to whom 
futurity read like an open book, could have beheld what the 
after ages saw in his successor, the Universal Bishop, the 
Head of the Church, the Vicar of Christ, the King of Central 
Italy, the Sovereign of the World, the Infallible Pope. 

Though the Bishop of Rome, like other ecclesiastics of the 
time, was in the habit of giving his opinion on doctrinal 
subjects, yet down till the time of Siricius in the year 385, 
he issued, so far as is now known, no doctrinal decree what- 
ever. Leo the Great (440-461) was the first Roman bishop 
in whom -the papal spirit unmistakably appears, and his 
letter to Flavian in the year 449, containing a doctrinal 
exposition of the two natures in the person of Christ, was 
the first dogmatic decision from the Roman chair which was 
accepted in the east as well as in the west; but he himself 
admitted that its acceptance by the other bishops was 
necessary to its validity, and, as a matter of fact, it was not 
regarded authoritative until it was confirmed by the Council 
of Chalcedon. The Greek Church does not yet, and never 
did, receive the mere definition of the pontiff as decisive of 
any doctrinal question ; while even in the Western Church, 
a thousand years from the introduction of Christianity had 
to pass before the bull of a pope, unconfirmed by a General 
Council, was regarded as conclusive and final on any 
religious matter whatever. The idea of infallibility being 
lodged in the person of the pope, was during that period 
unknown, or, if mooted by any individual, found no accept- 
ance from any large portion of the Church. 

The basis for the great dogma was not laid till the eighth 
century, when the Roman bishop became a temporal sove- 
reign, through the favour of the Frankish kings. The 
forged Decretals in the following century attempted to 
throw the halo of antiquity around the temporal power, 
and, in an ignorant uncritical age, succeeded in convincing 
the world that the pontiff, by right, had always occupied 
the position of supremacy in the Church, and of territorial 
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sovereignty in the world, which he occupied then. It is 
not supposed that the popes were the authors of these cele- 
brated forgeries ; but there is apparently some impeachment 
of their infallibility, in the fact that successive occupants 
of the Roman See used the decretals, either knowing or not 
knowing them to be forgeries (it matters little which), in 
extending their spiritual power, in establishing their tem- 
poral independence, and in having their claim to supremacy 
admitted by kings and governments. It became forthwith 
an idea, settled down in the mind of the world, that these 
spurious epistles, professing to have been written by the 
Roman bishops of the second and third centuries, were 
genuine and authentic documents; and under this impres- 
sion Gratian had extracts from them, ascribing almost 
unlimited power to the pontiff, inserted in his Decretum, 
which appeared in the twelfth century, and which became 
the basis of the Canon Law. 

Two principles in the decretals laid the foundation for 
the doctrine of Infallibility ; the first is, that the decrees of 
no council are to be held valid until they are confirmed by 
the pope; the second is, that the Roman bishop is the one 
bishop of the Universal Church, and that all the other 
bishops derive their authority from him. These two prin- 
ciples being admitted, infallibility followed as an inference. 
Nicholas I. (858-867) lost no opportunity of pressing on all 
with whom he came into contact, that the decisions of the 
pope were laws for the whole Church. ‘Two centuries 
afterwards, the school of writers who took their tone from 
Gregory VII., elaborated the principle, that the authority of 
the pope was superior to that of fathers and councils, and 
rested his claim to dominion over kings and emperors on 
the fact that Christ had bestowed on St Peter power to bind 
and loose—an expression which, wrested. from its original 
setting, is vague enough to mean anything, but which 
Gregory interpreted to mean that he himself had power to 
bind upon men for king or emperor any person whom he 
pleased, and at his pleasure to loose subjects from their 
allegiance. Though his claim to supremacy rested ultimately 
on his own authority, and the admission of his claims 
necessarily implied his infallibility, still it was not so much 
infallibility as personal sanctity, on which he built. But as 
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it was well known that some popes had not much sanctity 
to speak about, he maintained that every pope, however 
wicked his previous life had been, became a saint on his 
appointment to the Papal chair, through the imputed merits 
of St Peter. Had that idea been followed up, the sinless 
perfection of the pope, not his infallibility, might now have 
been an article of faith in the Romish Church. 

The Decretum of Gratian, whieh appeared about the 
middle of the twelfth century, and which was based on the 
fabrications and false interpretations that, for the previous 
four hundred years, had been accumulating and lodging 
themselves in the mind of Christendom, did much to aid in 
prostrating the Christian world at the feet of Rome. It 
laid the foundation for extensive religious persecution, by 
teaching that heresy is an offence worthy of torture and 
death, and that all who disobey a papal command are 
heretics ; and it taught that the pope, being vicar of Peter, 
is entitled to the same authority as is due to Him Whom 
Peter represented, and consequently that he is superior to 
all law, and that the laws of the Church derive their validity 
from him only. The Canon Law, from this time forward, 
became the favourite study of the clergy; it was taught at 
Bologna, and carried out into practice in the Roman courts ; 
and none took the trouble of examining into the series of 
fictions and forgeries which supplied so much of the material 
out of which it was constructed. 

From this time onward, the papal power grew rapidly. 
About the middle of the thirteenth century, a Latin ecclesi- 
astic, whose name is not now known, published a work with 
the view of providing a historical basis for the claims to 
universal monarchy then advanced by the papacy in the 
most aggressive and offensive form. This work consisted of 
a series of extracts, from writings ascribed to Chrysos- 
tom and the two Cyrils, and various other Fathers and 
Councils, which are now known to be spurious. In that 
uncritical age, the writings out of which this catena was 
made, passed for being both genuine and authentic. This 
work, got up entirely in the interest of the papacy, was laid 
before Pope Urban IV. in 1261. Urban himself had no 
doubt that the authorities quoted were all trustworthy, for 
he not only made use of its statements in writing to the 
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Greek emperor, but sent it to Thomas Aquinas, the most 
celebrated theologian of that age. Aquinas, though a man 
of great industry and subtle intellect, was not only ignorant 
of the way in which the genuineness of historical documents 
may be tested, but also of the Greek language, and conse- 
quently never suspected that the materials supplied to his 
hand under the names of Chrysostom and Cyril, were 
extracts from writings which Cyril and Chrysostom had 
never seen, and contained sentiments which they would 
have been the first to repudiate. The ‘‘ angelic doctor” was 
imposed upon. He believed that in the work sent him by 
Pope Urban, he was possessed of a series of trustworthy 
testimonies, which proved beyond a doubt that the Great 
Councils and the Great Fathers of the fourth and fifth 
centuries, acknowledged the bishop of Rome as the infallible 
monarch of the whole Church. The information thus 
obtained was systematized by Aquinas, and all of it which 
concerned the pope was inserted in his work Against the 
Greeks, and also in his Summa. He was the first to give 
adequate expression to the idea of infallibility, and thus the 
doctrine regarding the pope found its way into the greatest 
work on Dogmatic Theology which the middle ages produced, 
and was sent out to the world under cover of an illustrious 
name. 

That doctrine was in substance this:—That Christ con- 
ferred His own plenary authority on Peter; that the pope, 
as Peter’s successor, has alone power to bind and to loose 
and to command, and that every one in the Church is 
bound to obey the pope as he would obey Christ. The 
apostolic see alone is the fountain of truth, for its faith 
cannot fail, while that of all other Churches may; it isa 
sort of central sun, with which all other Churches are to 
associate, and from which they are to derive their light. A 
general council is not only inferior to the pope, but receives 
whatever authority it has from him: it belongs to him, not 
to it, to decide every doctrinal question ; and whoever rejects 
his authority is a heretic. 

St Thomas knew so little of the genuine writings of 
Chrysostom and Cyril, that he accepted the above summary 
of doctrine taught in the forgeries put into his hands, as if 
it had been the real doctrine of those eminent fathers of the 
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Greek Church. But as all know who have taken the pains 
to examine their writings, their tendency was in an exactly 
opposite direction. No doubt when controversy and strife 
ran high in the east, the weaker party always tried to 
strengthen its position by being able to allege that the great 
ecclesiastic of the west was upon its side; still the fact 
remains, that the Greek bishops and councils, jealous of the 
growing power of the Roman see, never conceded to it any- 
thing but a primacy, and successfully resisted then, as they 
do at present, every attempt to establish over them a papal 
domination. 


“Tt was then,” says Janus, “on the basis of fabrications invented by 
a monk of his own order, including a canon of Chalcedon giving all 
bishops an unlimited right of appeal to the pope, and on the forgeries 
found in Gratian, that St Thomas built up his papal system, with its two 
leading principles, that the pope is the first infallible teacher of the 
world, and the absolute ruler of the Church. The spurious Cyril of 
Alexandria is his favourite author on this subject, and he constantly 
quotes him.” ! 

The great service which Aquinas thus rendered to the 
papacy, was to take the doctrine regarding the pope out of 
the Canon Law, in which it had been assigned a place by 
Gratian and the jurists, and to give it a place in the greatest 
production of medieval times as an integral part of Dogmatic 
Theology. For such a distinguished service to the cause they 
had at heart, the popes were not ungrateful. St Thomas 
ever after became the favourite theologian of the Church. 
John XXII., in the Bull in which he canonized him, affirmed 
that Aquinas had not been without a special inspiration of 
the Holy Ghost; and Innocent VI. said, that whoever 
opposed the teaching of St Thomas incurred prima facie 
the suspicion of heresy. 

Time was needed, however, to enable the new doctrine to 
make way. Though it was generally supposed even then 
that the Church by a special providence was exempted from 
falling into error, it was not then, nor indeed for a long 
time after, the common doctrine, that a pope could not 
under any circumstances fall into heresy, nor give an 
erroneous decision upon a question of faith. So little way 
had the doctrine made, that in 1388, a century after the 
death of Aquinas, the theological faculty of the University 

1 See Janus, p. 267. 
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of Paris, in its quarrel with the Dominicans, selected a series 
of errors out of the writings of St Thomas, and among 
others the doctrine of the Papal Infallibility, alleging it to 
be a well-known doctrine of the Church that there does lie 
an appeal from the pope to a general council. 

The impetus given to the subject by Aquinas, backed up 
by the whole power of the papacy, was, however, too 
strongly supported to be successfully resisted, and as time 
passed on the doctrine became more fully developed. 
Trionfo in 1820, and Torquemada about 1450, the latter 
resting his arguments mainly on quotations from the 
spurious Cyril, and other questionable testimonies, followed 
in the track of Aquinas. Torquemada maintained that 
the pope is infallible, that all other bishops derive their 
authority from him, and that the decrees of councils which 
are not confirmed by his authority are of no validity. 
Cardinal Cajetan, in the Reformation age, Melchior Canus, 
and Bellarmine, took the same side, all pleading the 
authority of Aquinas, and all like him quoting the same 
forged documents in support of their views. So much is 
this the case, that Aquinas, Cajetan, and Melchior Canus, 
may be regarded as the authors of the doctrine ; they put 
it at least into shape, and gave it currency through the 
world. The Dominicans themselves in due time discovered 
the mistake which had been made by St Thomas, the great 
ornament of their order, in taking spurious writings of the 
early ages for genuine historical documents ; but long after 
the decretal epistles had been given up on all sides as 
an exploded forgery, the Jesuits continued to quote the 
spurious Cyril in support of the papal pretensions; and 
“Janus” states that even so late as 1713 an Italian pro- 
fessor used the latter in historical proof. 

While the doctrine of papal infallibility was thus mani- 
festly gaining ground, evidences on the other hand were 
frequently presenting themselves, that it was very far as yet 
from meeting universal or even general acceptance. The 
Councils of Constance and Basle in the fifteenth century, 
both decided that a council is a higher authority than a 
pope. Adrian VI., before ascending the papal chair, when 
acting as theological professor at Louvain, had maintained 
that a papal decision might establish a heresy, and had 
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asserted that as a matter of fact several popes had been 
heretical: and so far was he from resiling from the doctrine 
thus given to the world, that after becoming pontiff he had 
his work, in which these opinions are stated, republished at 
Rome. The declaration of the General Assembly of France, 
drawn up by Bossuet, and issued in 1682, expressly stated 
that— 


“‘ Although in the decision of questions of faith the Sovereign Pontiff 
has the principal part, and his decrees regard all Churches and each 
Church in particular, yet they are not to be considered infallible unless 
they have been accepted by the Church.” 


And in a declaration issued by the Romish bishops of 
Ireland at the time they were seeking emancipation in 1826, 
it is stated— 


“Tt is not an article of the Catholic faith, neither are they required to 
believe, that the pope is infallible.” 


So matters stood, so far as this doctrine is concerned, up 
till the 18th of July 1870. For six hundred years previously 
the papal infallibility had been a matter of opinion, which 
a devout Romanist might at his pleasure believe or reject. 
But upon the day aforesaid, a doctrine which was absolutely 
unknown for the first seven centuries to the fathers, the 
bishops, and even to the popes themselves; which had its 
roots in the Roman temporalities and in the arrogant pre- 
tensions of Gregory VII.; which found its authority in the 
forged decretals, and in spurious documents fathered upon 
ancient Greek fathers and councils; which, owing to an 
entire misconception and error of Thomas Aquinas, went 
out to the world with the sanction of his great name; which 
has no place in that most Romish of all Romish symbols— 
the creed of Pope Pius IV.; and which has been repudiated 
by many of the best men in the Catholic church in past and 
present times,—was proclaimed by Pius IX., with the appro- 
bation of the Vatican Council, and has since been accepted, 
as we believe, by all Romish bishops throughout the world. 
From that day the infallibility of the pope has ceased to be 
a matter of opinion—it has become an article of faith, which 
no Roman Catholic can now deny, without heresy and 
exposing himself to excommunication. 

The value of the dogma may in some degree be estimated 
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by the avowed motives and objects of those who took part in 
its manufacture. The dogma itself, as it was defined at the 
council, professes to be divinely revealed; but beyond this 
bare asseveration there is no attempt to shew that it was the 
subject of any special revelation. Few of those who spoke 
in its favour at the general congregations of the council, 
attempted to prove that it was founded on Scripture, con- 
firmed by history, or even supported by the unbroken 
tradition and universal consent of the Church. They 
assumed it to be true; the main question to which they 
addressed themselves being, whether it was opportune to 
proclaim it. It was urged, for instance, that the promulga- 
tion of the dogma would restore the broken unity of the 
Church, which it could do on no principle except this—that 
henceforth when the pope speaks no man must presume to 
differ. It was alleged also, that the dogma, if adopted, 
would restore the coercive power of the Church, for each 
bishop, speaking as the pope directs, would be simply 
repeating the words of the Holy Spirit, and resistance to 
such words would be rebellion against God. It was also 
urged in its favour, that multitudes outside the Church would 
be drawn into her communion by the assurance of finding 
there a living, authorised, unerring guide, to whom they 
could always have recourse, in order to have their doubts 
satisfied and their scruples removed ; that it would facilitate 
the conversion of pagans, to be able to point them to a living 
authority, whose decisions on all subjects of faith and morals 
could never be wrong; that no time was so suitable for the 
proclamation of the doctrine as then, when all the bishops 
were so devoted to the See of St Peter; and that the defini- 
tion would gratify the aged pontiff, whose pontificate already 
promised to surpass in length the legendary pontificate of 
St Peter himself, console him for the loss of his temporal 
dominions, and comfort him amid his sorrows. The dogma 
was thus assumed to be true, and no serious attempt was 
made to produce in its favour any evidence which could 
weigh for one moment with those who make the Holy Scrip- 
tures their only rule of faith, or who feel it impossible to 
resist the pressure of historical proof. It was simply taken 
for granted by the majority that a general council of the 
Church could not err, that the Vatican Council of 1869 was 
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(Ecumenical, and that if the Vatican could only be persuaded 
to affirm the doctrine with moral unanimity, then, as a matter 
of course, it must be divinely revealed. When the minority 
asked to be shewn authority from Scripture in its favour, the 
only answer given, was to repeat the passage where Christ 
prayed for Peter that his faith should not fail. When it was 
said that the council should be careful about a doctrine that 
is in direct opposition to historic fact, the answer invariably 
given was, that fact must yield to dogma—that faith must 
conquer history. 

The terms in which the Vatican dogma is expressed have 
been given already,’ and need not here be repeated. They 
are so vague as to be capable of more than one or two 
plausible interpretations, but they appear to involve clearly 
the following propositions :— 

1. That infallibility is vested in the Roman pontiff only 
when he speaks ex cathedrd. 

2. An ex cathedra decision is not a private and personal 
opinion, dropped incidentally in conversation, or otherwise, 
but a special declaration given in his capacity as a public 
teacher—‘ the pastor and doctor of all Christians.” 

3. Though the pontiff requires submission from pastors 
and people in matters of government and discipline’—matters 
in regard to which he is not declared infallible, yet the 
doctrine to be held by the universal Church, which he has 
power to define infallibly, must concern faith or morals. 

4. The only infallibility which he possesses is that with 
which Christ willed His Church to be endowed in defining a 
doctrine regarding faith or morals. 

5. The source of this infallibility is the Divine assistance 
promised to the pope in the blessed Peter, thus enabling him 
to speak with apostolic authority. 

5. The purpose of thus defining is, that the dogma may 
be held by the universal Church—that is, may be binding 
on all Christians. 

7. Definitions thus pronounced, being beyond the possi- 
bility of error, are unchangeable in their own nature, apart 
altogether from the consent of the Church. 

8. The Vatican Council, or rather the pope, speaking with 


' See British and Foreign Evangelical Review for April 1874, p. 281. 
2 Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, chap. iv. 
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the approbation of the council, proclaims all this as a dogma 
divinely revealed. 

That these propositions are embodied in the decree seems 
clear enough; but some reflection is needed before the mind 
can take in the vast extent of territory which these proposi- 
tions cover, and the full meaning which underlies them. If 
a man accept this dogma as an article of faith, he must be 
prepared to receive as a divine revelation any sentiment 
whatever that the present pope, or any of his successors, may 
choose to issue ex cathedra hereafter, however false, absurd, 
or contradictory it may appear to him to be. Not only so, 
but it binds him to believe in the infallibility of no fewer than 
256 men who filled the apostolic chair before the present 
pontiff, each of whom had an equal claim to supreme 
apostolic authority, and had as good a right to depend upon 
the divine assistance promised in blessed Peter as Pius IX. 
In regard to some of these, the records of their public and 
official instructions are lost, so that their alleged infallibility 
is of no use to the Church at large, however it may have 
benefited their own generation. But with regard to a large 
number, there exists a tolerably complete collection of their 
doctrines and principles, contained in their published 
treatises, sermons, letters, their bulls and decretals, and in 
the decisions of councils which they publicly accepted and 
confirmed; and the Vatican decrees affirm, as a matter of 
divine revelation, that in none of all these public utterances, 
extending over nineteen centuries, is any error in faith or 
morals to be found. 

Moreover, faith and morals are themselves terms capable 
of such wide application, that they may be interpreted so 
as to include almost anything. Under the head of faith, 
anything whatever which might be supposed to affect the 
Romish religion injuriously, such as the circulation and 
reading of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue, the freedom 
of the press, the elementary education of the people, or the 
toleration of a different form of Christianity, the pope 
might use his newly-admitted privilege tocondemn. Morals 
is a term so vast in its reach, that it comprehends all that 
ought to be done, and all that ought not to be done, by a 
man, or a society, or a nation; and if there be anything 
not comprised in it, that defect can easily be supplied, for 
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Dr Manning claims for the pope, and denies to the State, 
the right of defining how far the sphere of faith and morals 
extends.’ Ifthe owner of a territory is vested with the sole 
right of fixing the limits of it at any point he pleases, it 
depends, of course, on his mercy and pleasure whether the 
limits are not fixed at a point which will include his neigh- 
bour’s estate as well as his own. It follows that a very 
little pretension, and no ingenuity whatever, is needed to 
make any secular subject an ecclesiastical question, and 
to bring it within that sphere or territory over which the 
pope claims sole and exclusive jurisdiction. On any matter 
whatever, which touches the connection between Church and 
State, the law of marriage and divorce, the punishment of 
criminals, church property, wills, taxation, even on subjects 
of peace and war,—for on all such subjects there is a right 
and a wrong,—the pope, acting strictly within the decree, 
may, at any moment when it suits him, claim a right to 
speak; and when infallibility speaks, there is nothing left 
to kings and governments but to obey, on pain of being 
publicly condemned as atheists and open enemies of God. 
Grant to the pontiff all that is claimed in the decree, and 
let the Christian kingdoms obey the orders of infallibility, 
and that moment the pope of Rome becomes the master of 
the world. 

There is much more, therefore, in the dogma of the 
Vatican than the simple imagine. It involves interests 
and consequences the most momentous. Governments and 
nations need not practise the self-deception of supposing 
that they have nothing to do with it, or that it is a mere 
abstract theory—a dead letter lying on the ecclesiastical 
statute-book, never intended to be carried out. Can any 
man who has read history hesitate to believe that if Rome 
only had the power, it would be carried out to-morrow, with 
a terrible consistency, in every corner of Europe? We 
may feel assured that the decree was not made for nothing. 
It is an instrument fashioned for a purpose. Carefully and 
quietly in the ecclesiastical armoury it may be deposited 
for a time; but when the moment comes, if come it ever 
will, when the Church shall have power to use it, kings and 
governments may expect to feel its edge. This much at 


1 Cesarism and Ultramontanism, p. 40. 
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least is obvious, that however abstract and harmless the 
dogma may appear, there lie coiled up within its folds 
consequences of a very dangerous kind; and this fact alone 
would entitle the whole subject to a very careful and serious 
examination. 

The Vatican Council expressly says that its design in 
proclaiming the doctrine of the Papal Infallibility, is ‘‘ for 
the glory of God our Saviour, the exaltation of the Catholic 
religion, and the salvation of Christian people.”! This 
makes it the more necessary to inquire whether the doctrine 
has any real basis in the Holy Scriptures. It would be 
rather strange should it turn out that any doctrine con- 
ducive to such great and important ends has been entirely 
omitted in the inspired writings, which of themselves, 
without any human additions, are ‘‘ able to make wise unto 
salvation.” 

To come at once to the root of the whole matter, let us 
consider, in the first place, whether, as the decree affirms, 
there is any divine assistance promised to the pope in the 
blessed Peter; for it is in virtue of that assumption that 
he claims to be infallible. The fact, upon investigation, is 
found to be, that the Holy Scriptures never mention the 
pope, and never allude to such a dignitary; and conse- 
quently they do not contain a promise of divine assistance 
to him more than to any other Christian. To Peter, as 
distinguished from the other apostles, there was no special 
promise, except what may be implied in the two expressions, 
‘*the rock” on which the Church was to be built, and that 
to him were given “‘ the keys of the kingdom.” But what is 
conveyed by these figurative phrases? It has been shewn 
so often that it is almost unnecessary to repeat it, that the 
first of these phrases predicts the personal eminence of 
Peter among the apostles ; he was to be a rock among the 
foundation stones of the Christian temple (Eph. ii. 20) ; 
while the other promise finds its fulfilment in the fact that 
Peter was the first with the key of gospel doctrine to admit 
the Jews and Gentiles into the Church visible (Acts ii. and 
x.), and with the key of discipline to shut transgressors out 
of the kingdom (Acts viii. 20-23). But in the words of 
Christ in Matt. xvi. 17-19, there is no allusion to infalli- 


1 Dogmatic Constitution on the Church of Christ, chap. iv. 
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bility in his public teaching, and consequently no promise 
of divine assistance to him or to his successors (if he had 
successors), in the attainment of that result. Inspiration 
no doubt was a divine gift, common to Peter and to all the 
apostles and prophets; but what we need to have, in order 
to give validity to the Vatican statement, is evidence to 
shew that this divine gift descended to the pope as 
successor of Peter, and not to the successors of any of the 
rest. If such be the fact, there is no intimation of it in 
the Christian Scriptures; if such be not the fact, nobody 
has any grounds for speaking of “divine assistance being 
promised to the pope in the blessed Peter.” , 

The words in the New Testament which make the nearest 
approach to teaching the Infallibility of the Pope, are 
Christ’s words to Simon Peter (Luke xxii. 31, 32): 

“Simon, Simon, behold Satan hath desired to have you that he may 


sift you as wheat ; but I have prayed for thee that thy faith fail not : 
and when thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 


To any man whose simple object is to know the true 
meaning of the Divine Word, it must surely be evident 
that this passage refers to Peter personally; to the Satanic 
agency which would tempt him to deny Christ; to the 
divine help which would be afforded him in his special 
temptation ; to the faith which would still survive, though 
not strong enough to keep him from falling; to his grievous 
sin; his subsequent restoration to favour; and to the prac- 
tical use he was to make of his own sad experience in 
strengthening others to resist and overcome the assaults of 
the Tempter. The answer of the Apostle implies that he 
himself did not understand these words as conferring a 
privilege which was to elevate him above his brethren, but 
as intimating a personal defection which he thought he had 
zeal and attachment sufficient to avoid. The whole passage 
is personal, experiential, practical, in a high degree; and 
nothing but the exigencies of a doctrine otherwise totally 
wanting in support from Scripture, could determine any man 
to press this passage into the service of infallibility. It is 
only to men who literally can allege nothing else, that such 

a text seems decisive. 

Nothing can be more cotiliistiiia than to see how the 
fathers of the Church themselves interpreted these words 
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in the centuries before papal infallibility was heard of, and 
when there was no foregone conclusion to be supported. 
Ambrose of Milan (340-397) expounds the passage thus : 


“If Peter, who followed the Lord at the first call, is to be converted 
once more, who can say that he himself was suddenly converted? Be on 
your guard against boasting ; beware of the world ; for it was he who 
said, ‘ We have left all and followed Thee,’ who is here commanded to 
strengthen his brethren.” 


Cyril of Alexandria (412-444), one of the men in whose 
name the writings were forged which imposed upon 
Aquinas, and which helped so much to introduce the doc- 
trine, saw in this classical passage no proof of the 
infallibility, as is evident from his exposition of it : 


“With the intimation, he brings in immediately the word of con- 
solation—‘ When thou art converted,’ &c.—that is, be thou the strength 
and teacher of them that come to Me by faith. Admire, again, the 
aptness of the word, and the excellence of the Divine gentleness. Lest 
the fear of degradation from the apostleship in consequence of his 
denial should tempt him to despair, He fills him with the hope that he 
will obtain all the good which has been promised. For He said, 
‘When thou art converted, strengthen thy brethren.’ What ineffable 
love of man! Before he sinned, he is already pardoned, and replaced 
in his apostolic dignity.” 2 

The Venerable Bede (673-735) follows in the same line of 
exposition : 

“ As I, says He, have by prayer protected your faith lest it should 
fail by the temptation of Satan, so do you remember to raise up and 
comfort, by the example of your patience, the weaker brethren, lest per- 
haps they may despair of pardon. He gave the same exhortation also 
after His resurrection, when ou him who three times professed his love, 
He notwithstanding three times bestowed the recommendation to feed 
His sheep ; for it was proper that the love manifested in a triple 
confession should wipe away the fear produced by a triple denial.” * 


Thus it appears that the passage now supposed by some 
of the Vatican fathers to teach the papal infallibility, was 
not so interpreted by the fathers of the early ages. It is 
evident from the above extracts, that they understood it 
simply in the practical sense. But Trent and the Vatican 
are at one in saying that Scripture is not to be interpreted 
‘contrary to the unanimous consent of the Fathers,’* and 


1 Ambrose, Expositio Lucae, ix. 50. 2 Cyril, Comment. in loco, 
3 Bede, Expositio Lucae Evangelium, Lib. vi. in loco. 
* See Dogmatic Constitution on the Catholic Faith, chap. ii. 
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as it is clear from the extracts quoted that the Fathers are 
not unanimous in saying that this passage teaches the in- 
fallibility of the Pope, it is evident that those who interpret 
it in that way incur the anathema of the Council. But if 
not taught there, in what other passage of Scripture is it 
taught ? 

Till the end of the seventh century, it is quite certain that 
none of the Fathers interpreted Luke xxii. 32 as teaching 
the papal infallibility. When they did begin to deviate from 
the natural interpretation, the first idea which it suggested to 
them was the indefectibility of the Roman Church—that it 
would never fail in point of orthodoxy and truth. Perhaps 
the earliest of the Christian writers who understood it in 
this sense was Pope Agatho, who occupied the Roman See 
from 678 till 681. In his letter to the emperor, he appeals to 
the promise of Christ to Peter as confirmatory of the fact 
that the Roman Church had never erred nor succumbed to 
heresy: and he asserts that his predecessors in the See had 
always obeyed the admonition to strengthen the brethren, 
and expresses his own determination to do so; “for,” he 
adds, ‘‘ woe will be to me if I shall neglect to preach the 
truth of my God which they sincerely preached.” |} 

Agatho saw in the passage the indefectibility of the Roman 
Church; but that error was the stepping-stone of one still 
greater. Some centuries after, the idea of the indefectibility — 
of the Roman Church blossomed into the notion of the 
infallibility of the man who is the chief pastor and head of 
that Church. 

No intelligent man desires to claim for history a position 
to which it is not entitled. It is not a fountain of inspira- 
tion ; it makes no pretension to unfold the whole counsel of 
God; it does not undertake to prove or to disprove any 
doctrine which is a matter of pure revelation only. But 
doctrines which have no solid basis in the Bible, but are the 
mere human creation or development of after times, come 
occasionally within the range over which history sweeps, 
and sometimes find it hard to take shelter from its fire. 
Some would place tradition, for example, as a teacher al- 
most on a level with the Divine Word; but history steps in 

1 Epistole, I. Ad Augustos Imperatores. 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCII. E 
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to shew that unwritten tradition has never transmitted with 
accuracy the details of any event farther down than one or 
two generations. We are asked to believe that supremacy 
was a divine gift conferred on Peter and his successors in 
the Roman See; but history teaches, and Dr Newman him- 
self is forced to admit, that its true source is in the usurpa- 
tion by the Roman bishop of the privileges which the new- 
born zeal and superstition of the emperors conferred upon 
the bishops of the fourth century, and that it is the natural 
product of a series of human agencies, some of them of a 
very questionable kind.'' In like manner when we are asked 
to admit that no pope has ever erred, or can err, in an official 
declaration regarding faith or morals, it is quite competent 
to shew, if we can, from history, that on such subjects popes 
in past ages have erred again and again. To deprecate the 
application of the touchstone of history to such a doctrine, is 
to betray the fear that possibly it may not stand a test so 
powerful and searching. 

The Vatican dogma includes within it necessarily the 
statement, that no Roman Pontiff ever officially propounded 
a heresy, or taught any principle at variance with scripture 
or tradition, or with what is now taught by the Roman Catho- 
lie Church on the subject of faith or morals. But many 
instances, as we think, have been pointed out in which popes 
have either fallen from the faith personally, or condemned 
their predecessors as impostors, or have publicly taught 
principles contradictory to those now avowed by the Church 
at whose head the Pontiff stands. We would specify the 
following cases : 

Catuistus was Bishop of Rome from the year 219 till 228. 
Originally a slave, who embezzled the money deposited in 
a bank which his master had started in Rome, he was after- 
wards convicted of raising a disturbance in a Jewish syna- 
gogue, and for this offence was scourged and transported 
to the mines of Sardinia. Accidentally released from this 
position, the recent convict made his way home, got into 
favour with the Roman Bishop Zephyrinus, and eventually 
succeeded him in his See. St Hippolytus does not scruple 
to say, that even after he became Bishop of the Roman 
Church, Callistus was “‘ an impostor and a knave,” and that 

1 Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, pp. 23-27. 
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he ‘established a school of theology in antagonism to the 
Church.” He seems to have denied the distinction of per- 
sons in the Godhead. His own words are, as represented by 
Hippolytus : 

“T will not profess belief in two Gods, Father and Son, but in one. 
For the Father, who subsisted in the Son Himself, after He had taken 
unto Himself our flesh, raised it to the nature of deity by bringing it 
into union with Himself, and made it one ; so that Father and Son must 
be styled one God ; and that this person being one, cannot be two.” 

St Hippolytus ends his description of Pope Callistus thus : 

“A senseless and knavish fellow, who improvises blasphemies in every 
direction only that he may not seem to speak in violation of the truth, 
and is not abashed at being at one time betrayed into the tenet of 
Sabellius, whereas at another into the doctrine of Theodotus.”? 

It seems clear enough, if St Hippolytus is deserving of 
any credit, that Pope Callistus in his public teaching was 
anything but infallible. One cannot but feel how strangely 
these words sound when set alongside of the testimony which 
the Vatican Council bears to the orthodoxy of the popes in the 
following words of the Dogmatic Constitution on the Church :* 

“ All the venerable Fathers have embraced, and the holy orthodox 
doctors have reverently followed, their [successors of Peter] apostolic 
doctrine : knowing most fully that this See of holy Peter remains ever 
free from the blemish of error, according to the divine promise of the Lord 
our Saviour made to the prince of His disciples, ‘I have prayed for thee 
that thy faith fail not, and thou, at length converted, confirm thy 
brethren.’ ” 

Liserius was Roman Pontiff from 352 till 366. For refus- 
ing to condemn the orthodox champion, Athanasius, he was 
banished to Thrace by the Arian emperor, Constantius. Two 
years of exile not only cooled his courage, but relaxed his 
faith. To procure his freedom, he renounced communion 
with Athanasius, and subscribed the Semi-arian creed of 
Sirmium, which contained the following words : 

“ No one can doubt that the Father is greater in honour, dignity, and 
divinity, and in the very name of Father ; the Son Himself testifying, 
‘My Father is greater than I.’ And no one is ignorant of this catholic 
doctrine that there are two persons of the Father and Son, and that the 


Father is the greater: but that the Son is subject, together with all 
things which the Father has subjected to Him.” 4 








1 Hippolytus Philosophwmena, lib. ix. cap. vii. 

? The extracts from Hippolytus are given in the words of the translation in 
Clark’s Ante-Nicene Fathers. 

® See chap. iv. 4 See Socrates, H. E., lib. ii. cap. 30. 
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The words of the heretical pontiff himself are : 


“ |. . The Catholic faith, which was handled and set forth at Sirmium 
by many brethren our fellow bishops, by all who were present, this I 
receive with willing mind, I contradict in nothing, I agree to it, I follow 
it, it is held by me.” 

Well may St Hilary, the Athanasius of the West, as he 
records these words of the fallen pontiff, exclaim—‘‘ Again, 
and for the third time, anathema to thee, thou prevaricator, 
Liberius.”' If there be truth in the orthodox doctrine, 
surely the pontiff who subscribes an Arian creed in the face 
of the world, is not infallible. 

Zostmus occupied the papal chair in the years 417 and 
418. He publicly investigated the charges of false doctrine 
advanced against Pelagius and Ccelestius, the former of - 
whom has given a name to a heresy which has never died 
out of the world since his time, pronounced sentence in 
favour of the heresiarchs, stigmatised their accusers as false 
witnesses, and wrote exultingly to the African bishops— 
** Rejoice you to learn that those whom false witnesses 
accused, have not been separated from our body and from 
Catholic truth.”* But fortunately for the cause of truth, 
Augustine and the African bishops did not believe in the 
infallibility of Zosimus; if they had, Pelagianism would 
probably have been orthodoxy over half of Christendom at 
present. Augustine and the Africans remained firm in 
their condemnation of Pelagius. Their condemnation was 
followed up by an imperial edict from Ravenna banishing 
the two heretics from Rome. The emperor of the time not 
only exercised the civil authority, but was wont to rule in 
ecclesiastical affairs as well; and the pope of that day, not- 
withstanding the highflying pretensions of his successors 
now, did not venture even to mutter his discontent. The 
pontiff, on the contrary, seeing that the Christian world did 
not come round to him, prudently determined to go with 
the world. He forthwith entered on the case afresh, viewed 
the whole subject in the light of events, excommunicated 
the men whom he had formerly cleared, and condemned the 
doctrines of Pelagius. In this case infallibility is found 
tripping, but it recovers itself before it totally goes down. 

1 Epistole Liberii in Migne’s Patrologia Latina, vol. x. p. 691. 
2 Epistole Zosimi iii. 8, in Patrologia Latina, vol. xx. p. 660. 
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Pope Geuastus I. (492-496) clearly taught that the recep- 
tion of the Eucharist is essential to the salvation of a child. 
In speaking of John vi. 58, which he interprets of the Lord’s 
Supper, he says : 

“There is no exception, nor has any one dared to say that an infant 
without this sacrament can be brought to eternal life, whereas without 
that life, it is certain it will be in eternal death.” * 

But the Council of Trent, whose definitions have been 
sanctioned by successive popes for three centuries, says 
the very opposite. In their Catechism,’ the Fathers at 
Trent say : 

“ Although this law [that all should communicate once a-year], sanc- 
tioned by the authority of God and the Church, appertains unto all the 
faithful, it must, nevertheless, be taught that those are excepted who, by 
reason of their tender age, have not yet attained the use of reason ; for 
they are incapable of discerning the Holy Eucharist from profane and 
common bread, and cannot bring with them to its reception piety and 
religion of mind.” 

Gelasius says one thing: Trent, with the popes who have 
since sanctioned it, says the opposite. Which is infallible ? 

Pope Viattius (587-555) rose to the first position in the 
Church through the influence which the notorious Antonina, 
the profligate wife of the celebrated General Belisarius, was 
able to exercise at the Court of Justinian. Towards the 
close of his pontificate, in 5538, the fifth general council 
condemned the three chapters—that is, the writings of the 
three Greek theologians, Theodore, Theodoret, and Ibas, 
who were supposed to favour the tenets of Nestorius, and 
forthwith issued a decree, to which, by order of the em- 
peror, the bishops of the east and west were required to 
subscribe. Vigilius refused to accept the decree. He was 
forthwith summoned to Constantinople, and cast into prison. 
Three times he withdrew his condemnation of the Council’s 
decision, and three times he renewed that condemnation. 
But he ended by accepting the decree which he had three 
times condemned, and afterwards being dismissed, he died 
on the return journey to Rome. Nothing could be more 

1 Gelasius, Epistola vii. addressed, Ad Omnes Episcopos per Picenum, in 
Patrologia, vol. lix. p. 37. 

? Part ii., ch. iv., quest. 59. See also Sess. xxi., ch. 4, of Canons and Decrees 
of the Council of Trent, which says: ‘‘ This same holy synod teaches that 


little children who lack the use of reason are not by any necessity obliged to 
the sacramental communion of the Eucharist.” 
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ignominious than such behaviour. He had all the suffering 
of martyrdom, but none of its renown. The treatment 
which he received was not creditable to the emperor, and 
even a pope is not raised above the ordinary weakness of 
humanity. Acute suffering may account for the vacillations 
of ordinary individuals, but then one does not expect infalli- 
bility to veer with persecution. Let the winds of this world 
blow, and let the storms of human passion rage, one who 
cannot err must always point steadily to the truth. It is in 
vain to expect such a thing in the ecclesiastical weather- 
cock, which Justinian could turn at his will. 

Honortvs was in possession of the popedom from 625 till 
638. Sergius, patriarch of Constantinople, who originated 
the Monothelite heresy, took the precaution to obtain from 
him in 634 a statement favourable to his own opinions, in 
which Honorius said, ‘‘ Whence also we confess the one will 
of our Lord Jesus Christ.” A doctrine which had the 
patriarch, the pope, and the Emperor Heraclius all upon its 
side, might be expected to succeed; but it did not. First it 
was opposed by Sophronius, Bishop of Jerusalem, and in the 
end by nearly all the eastern bishops. Then it was op- 
posed by Popes John IV. and Theodore I. and Martin I.— 
the latter of whom was summoned to Constantinople for 
his opposition, and there cast into prison. Twenty years 
after, the sixth general council, commonly called the 
Council in Trullo, which met at Constantinople in 680, 
condemned Monothelitism, asserted that in Christ ‘‘ there 
are two natural wills and two natural operations, without 
division, change, separation, or confusion,” and condemned 
the patriarch Sergius and all his adherents, adding these 
ever-memorable words : 

“We anathematize all of these ; but together with them we decree 
that the former Pope Honorius of Old Rome should also be excluded 
from the Church and anathematized, since we find in his letter to 


Sergius that he followed the opinions of the latter in all points, and 
confirmed his impious dogmas.” ? 


Not only did the papal legates who attended the council 


1« Preter hos autem ex sancta quoque Dei ecclesia simul ejici et anathe- 
mate feriri censemus Honorium, quondam Papam Romae veteris ; propterea 
quod nos invenimus per factas ab ipso litteras ad Sergium, eum illius 
sententiam esse secutum in omnibus, et ejus impia confirmasse dogmata.” 
—See Harduin Concilia, vol. iii. col. 1599. 
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unite in this anathema of Honorius, but Pope Leo II. joined 
in the condemnation, stating that his predecessor had not 
only. fomented error by his negligence, but ‘‘ perverted the 
immaculate faith by a profane betrayal.” 

The sentence of anathema against Pope Honorius for 
heresy was thus passed by the bishops of the sixth general 
council, subscribed by the papal legates, sanctioned by the 
reigning pope, confirmed by the emperor, and repeated in 
the seventh and eighth general councils. Hefele, Bishop of 
Rottenburg, who himself has since accepted the Vatican 
dogma, has stated these facts, and called attention to their 
importance, as shewing (1.) That the sixth general council 
claimed the right of passing judgment on a pope speaking 
ex cathedra. (2.) It condemned a decree given by him ex 
cathedra, because he thereby sanctioned heresy.' 

This case alone would be sufficient to shew how much the 
assertion of the personal infallibility is in contradiction to 
the facts of history. Dr Newman’s attempt to evade the 
consequences demonstrates clearly the difficulties in his 
way. According to him, the words of Honorius ‘ were not 
ex cathedra;” they ‘“‘ were not accompanied with the inten- 
tion” of exercising infallibility: his condemnation “ only 
decides that Honorius, in his own person, was a heretic ;” 
but he ‘rather hopes and believes that the anathema fell, 
not upon him, but upon his letters, in their objective sense, 
he not intending personally what his letters legitimately 
expressed.”* To all this it is a sufficient answer to say, that 
the letters written to Honorius by the eastern patriarchs were 
official letters—that his reply was no less public and official 
—that it was pronounced by the council a “ dogmatic 
letter ’—and that the anathema did not fall on the letters, 
but, as the council takes good care to say, upon “ the pope 
of Old Rome” (Honorium quondam Papam Rome veteris). 
As to his intention we know nothing, apart from his words, 
which seem clear enough; but if men are at liberty to say 
that a pope’s intentions are the very opposite of his words, 
how are we to benefit by the infallibility? The infallible 


' See also the evidence for the whole case admirably stated, and Dr Newman’s 
objections anticipated and answered by a Roman Catholic writer, Mr Le Page 
Renouf, in the two pamphlets named at the head of this article. 

2 Letter to the Duke of Norfolk, pp. 107-109. 
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interpreter would, in that case, himself need an interpreter— 
a Dr Newman to stand by his side and tell us when he means 
to speak truth. 

Formosvus, who had been excommunicated by a previous 
pontiff for being an accomplice in an attempt to murder a 
pope, and who had sworn never to resume episcopal func- 
tions, and never to return to Rome, eventually rose to the 
apostolic chair. He was pope from 891 till 896. The spirit 
of faction then ran high in the eternal city. Formosus took 
sides with the German against the Italian party. On his 
death, in 896, an Italian was elected to the popedom in the 
person of Stephen VI. On his accession, the dead body of 
Formosus was raised out of the grave, arrayed in the habili- 
ments of a pope, solemnly tried by a council, stripped of its 
vestments, and, three of the fingers having been cut off, was 
cast into the Tiber. Not only so, but all the ordinations 
which the deceased pontiff had performed were declared null 
and void, and such persons as had submitted to them, and 
who were then alive, were re-ordained. Formosus had 
officially declared that those ordained by him were true 
priests ; Stephen now officially said that they were not. Ka 
cathedra declaration here contradicts ex cathedra declaration. 
To crown all, Stephen VI. was soon afterwards himself cast 
into prison and strangled: and on the accession of Pope 
Theodore II., the same farce was acted over again, and all 
Stephen’s ordinations reversed in their turn. To detect the 
infallibility here would be almost as difficult as to trace the 
line in which the true apostolic succession ran.’ 

Pope Jonn XXII. (1316-1334) set himself in his public 
decisions directly at variance with Nicholas IV. (1289-1292). 
Nicholas had endeavoured to terminate the strife in the 
Order of St Francis, and in one of his Bulls had drawn a 
distinction between the use of property and its possession, 
saying that the possession of the property of the Order 
belonged to the Roman See, but that the members of the 
Order might use it in perfect consistency with their vow of 
poverty. The Franciscans regarded the Bull which made 
this distinction as the very charter of their order, and at a 
chapter held in Perugia, it was declared unanimously that 
to assert the absolute poverty of Christ is not heretical, but 

1 Milman’s Latin Christianity, book v. chap. vii. 
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Catholic, and in harmony with the faith. Pope John XXII. 
reversed all this. He pronounced the chapter guilty of 
heresy, rescinded the Bull of Nicholas, denounced the 
distinction between use and possession, and pronounced 
all who said that Christ and the apostles had no property, 
to be guilty of damnable heresy.! Had one pontiff under 
one set of circumstances prescribed poverty for the order, 
and another under a different set of circumstances pre- 
scribed and sanctioned the possession of property, there 
would be no contradiction, and infallibility might be claimed 
for both ; but it is difficult to see how two pontiffs can both 
be infallible, when the one says that to assert the absolute 
poverty of Christ and His apostles is Catholic and consistent 
with the faith, and the other is no less positive in asserting 
that the idea of the absolute poverty of Christ is an idea 
deserving of damnation. 

These facts, even if nothing else could be produced, are 
surely sufficient to shew that some popes taught heresy, 
that they contradicted and condemned each other, that they 
reversed the action of each other, and that they taught 
officially in some instances what was condemned by general 
councils, and subsequently repudiated by the whole Church. 
Can any decree of infallibility reverse these historical facts? 
Was not the dogma proclaimed in defiance of them, or 
rather in the hope that the world had forgotten them, and 
that they would never again arise out of the tomb, in which 
so much of papal history lies conveniently buried, to con- 
front the Fathers of the Vatican ? 


So long as Britain shall remain a great Protestant nation 
—strong at home and respected abroad—the doctrine of the 
infallibility is likely to remain among us a mere theory, void 
of all practical result ; for to free countries, such as Britain 
and America, able to keep their ground against the world, it 
does not matter much what extravagant claims the old man at 
Rome, along with his curia and cardinals, may choose to 
set forth. But Britain may not always be a Protestant 
country, and a time may come when neither it nor America 
shall be so powerful as they are at present among the 
nations of the earth. It is in the hour of a nation’s weak- 


' Constitutiones in Corpus Juris Canonici, tit. xiv. ch. iii. 
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ness that infallibility will have power to hurt. No man 
ought to shut his eyes to the fact that the pope, though a 
dethroned potentate, is not a mere individual bishop, but 
the recognised head and representative of the most complete 
organisation which ever existed in the world, comprising, 
perhaps, not less than one hundred and eighty millions of 
human beings; that from this time forth every one of these 
millions is bound, on penalty of heresy and excommunica- 
tion, to believe that every sentence which is an official 
utterance of the pope on faith and morals, is as true as if it 
fell from the lips of God ; and that when in future the pope 
shall take up a position of antagonism to any earthly 
government, as he is constantly in the habit of doing when 
a nation is in difficulty or when it suits his purpose, it will 
be found that every subject who belongs to that ecclesiastical 
organisation will be under religious obligation to side with 
the pope against the government, and will be sure to do so 
in proportion to the strength of the religious spirit by which 
he is guided. Infallibility and truth are at one: God, there- 
fore, must be on the side of infallibility, and the man who 
opposes what he believes to be infallibility, is opposing what 
he believes to be God. It is no comfortable reflection for 
the civil power to think that, in all future conflict with the 
power ecclesiastical, it is certain to have the conscience of 
its Roman Catholic subjects always on the opposite side ; 
nor is it entirely reassuring to consider that its security lies 
in the fact that, with the most of men, their interests for this 
world are valued at a higher rate than the concerns of con- 
science and religion. No man can imagine that the decree 
of infallibility, which was carried through the Council with 
such persistence, and at such an immense cost of time, 
money, labour, and character, in defiance of advice, expostu- 
lation, warning, and fierce opposition, was intended to be a 
dead dogma on the books of the Church, never to be quick- 
ened into life nor turned to practical account. Results the 
most serious are certain to follow—some foreseen and some, 
perhaps, unforeseen. 

The supremacy of the Apostolic See over the civil govern- 
ments of Christendom has been in past ages asserted over 
and overagain. The well-known Bull of Pope Boniface VIIL., 
entitled Unam sanctam, lays down the principle that the 
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temporal authority is to be subject to the spiritual,’ and we 
have been told on good authority that the said Bull “ con- 
tains no more than Ultramontanism.”’ History furnishes 
not a few illustrations of the exercise, as well as assertion, 
of this power on the part of the pontifis. The state and 
feeling of society for some ages past have not, however, 
been favourable to such ecclesiastical intervention in the 
politics of nations; so much so that some had even ventured 
to hope that their dormant claims had become obsolete, and 
in the light of modern civilisation would never be revived. 
But for all such dreamers the Vatican Council had a rude 
awakening in store. The decree has given vitality to all 
their claims, and has decided that they are the voice of 
infallibility seeking justice for the church at the hands of 
the kings of the earth. Among the condemned errors of the 
Syllabus, we find this to be one—to say that Roman pontiffs 
and (icumenical Councils have exceeded the limits of their 
power, or usurped the rights of princes.’ In exercising 
authority over the civil power, to appoint or to depose kings, 
or to loose subjects from their allegiance, the pope is acting 
strictly, as he conceives, within the sphere, the limits of 
which he claims the absolute right of defining for himself. 
The powers that were exercised in the middle ages may 
therefore at any moment be exercised again. What follows? 
If the State acquiesces in the claim, it surrenders thereby 
its freedom, and makes itself the instrument of the curia to 
work out its ends; every citizen in that case becomes 
virtually a subject of the pope, and the pope becomes 
virtually the monarch of the nation. Of course there can 
then be no conflict of jurisdiction ; for in the case supposed, 
the civil is merged in the spiritual. But should the govern- 
ment repudiate the claim, and assert its independence of 
priestly rule, then in the conflict which necessarily results, 
every citizen must take his side, and it is easy to see what 
side conscience and consistency require a man to take, who 
believes that there is real infallibility on the one side and 
none on the other. In the conflicts of jurisdiction throughout 
past ages, a catholic layman, without forfeiting his position, 

' “*Oportet autem gladium esse sub gladio et temporalem auctoritatam 


spirituali subjici potestati.”—Corpus Juris Canonici, vol. ii. col. 1159. 
* Dr Manning’s Cesarism and Ultramontanism, p. 36. * Syllabus, prop. 23. 
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could use his own judgment, and as a matter of fact, sided 
as often with the crown as he did with the tiara. This is 
now at an end. Liberty of thought and action, when 
infallibility speaks, finds no longer any place for itself. A 
catholic must take the pope’s side, on penalty of forfeiting 
all hope for the other world. Hereafter, when his Holiness 
intervenes in politics, and asserts his claim to guide the 
legislation of a country, he will fight with a new weapon 
and under other conditions. 

The adoption of the dogma gives new force and interest 
to all those Canons and Bulls by which the councils and 
popes of past ages were accustomed to deal with heretics. 
‘* Whoever does not agree with the apostolic See, is, without 
doubt, a heretic,” says Pope Paschal II. The third canon 
of the Fourth Council of the Lateran, held by Innocent III., 
shews how the Church disposed of heretics when she had it 
in her power. By that canon the secular authorities were 
directed to exterminate bona fide, in proportion to their 
strength, all heretics pointed out by the Church. Should 
any temporal lord neglect for a year to act on this order, 
this is to be signified to the Pope, who is then to loose his 
subjects from their allegiance, and is to give over the land 
to others to possess it without dispute, after the heretics are 
exterminated.' In the Provincial Council of Toulouse, held 
in the year 1229, and presided over by the papal legates, 
it was decreed that any person wilfully permitting a heretic 
to remain in his lands should lose his lands for ever; and 
the whole population—males above fourteen and females 
above twelve—were ordered to swear that they would pre- 
serve the faith which the Roman Church holds and preaches, 
and that they would persecute the heretics in proportion 
to their strength.’ The canons then passed were immedi- 
ately ratified in blood: and the tragedy of Toulouse is one 
of the darkest passages in history. The French massacre 
of 1572, and the fiendish exultation with which that deed of 
mockery and crime was regarded at Rome, have lately re- 
ceived memorable illustration from the pen of Lord Acton. 
Protestants were trying to forget such things, and beginning 
to believe that the Church herself was unconsciously sharing 
a little in the more tolerant spirit of modern times, when 


' Harduin Acta Conciliorum, vol. vii. col. 19. ? See Canons 4 and 12. 
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Pius IX. intervened to remind us in the Syllabus that it is 
an error to say that ‘‘ the Church has no power to employ 
force” to effect its objects, and, by defining infallibility, he 
has put every official utterance of dead popes in regard to 
faith and morals on a level with a fact of divine revelation. 
There is no more possibility of error in the one than in the 
other, if we are to believe the Vatican Council. 

This necessitates as well as sanctions the revival of perse- 
cution in every country where it can be done with safety, 
and as a consequence the restoration of the Inquisition in 
every country where there is the power. The Dominicans, it 
is known, managed that dread institution in virtue of the 
pope’s appointment. The Inquisition was always the pope’s 
agent. Innocent IV. prescribed torture for the purpose of 
compelling prisoners to make confessions which could be 
used against themselves. It is sickening even to think of 
the effects of that terrible machinery which ecclesiastical 
wisdom invented, and ecclesiastical fear and hate kept in 
- action. Men were seized on bare suspicion of heresy, and 
without being brought to trial, kept in dungeons till their 
death. Sons were encouraged to betray their fathers, and 
fathers to accuse their own children. An accused man was 
not permitted to cross-examine those who gave testimony 
against him, to see them face to face, or even to know their 
names. To a person on his trial, all legal assistance or 
advice was denied; and from the sentence of the tribunal no 
appeal was allowed. From the confession of guilt, which 
torture often compelled a man to make, and which in the 
circumstances was often untrue, if the victim was ever 
known to resile, there was no mercy; the assertion of his 
innocence was fatal; for a relapsed heretic there was nothing 
but inevitable death. Apart altogether from his opinions, 
the temptation to inflict death upon an accused man was 
almost inevitable, for the property of a condemned heretic 
passed away from his family and went to his murderers, in 
the proportion of one-half to the Inquisition and the other 
to the pontiff. The civil authorities executed the sentence 
which the council pronounced. It was theirs to build and 
maintain the prisons at their own expense, and to carry out 
the sentence of the holy office on pain of excommunication. 
The magistrate gathered the faggots for the fire: the Inqui- 
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sition and the pope provided the lamb for the sacrifice: and 
between them the dark deed was done. What a Pope then 
said and did is right, if he was infallible; can it now be wrong 
for infallibility to do over again what it said and did before ? 
Certainly not. ‘‘No pope,” says the Syllabus, ‘‘ever ex- 
ceeded the limits of his power.” 

Not to dwell farther on the political consequences of the 
dogma, such as its tendency to impair the civil allegiance 
of Roman Catholics, and to set civil governments at war 
with the consciences of their subjects at any moment when 
it may please the pope for his own ends to embarrass the 
civil power, we pass on to speak of some serious ecclesiasti- 
cal consequences which have not received such prominent 
illustration in the controversy of the last few months. 

One of the most important of these is the change which 
it makes in the constitution of the Church. Few of the 
great controversies of primitive ages passed away without 
an (Ecumenical Council being summoned to pronounce a 
doctrinal decision on the subject. Even the great Reforma- 
tion controversy of the sixteenth century was followed up 
by the Council of Trent, which clearly laid down the 
principles by which Catholicism was prepared to abide. 
But, henceforth, when an infallible decision on any point of 
faith or morals can be had from a man, what necessity can 
there be to trouble a council? What could a council do 
more than to lay down the infallible truth? But if this 
can be had from the pope, why go to the delay, the expense, 
and the parade of a council? There would be a useless 
expenditure of power in gathering from all ends of the 
earth a multitude of ecclesiastics to do what one man could 
do as well, if not better. If the primitive and medieval 
Church had only known and believed in papal infallibility, 
no general council ever would have met: as the Romish 
Church now knows and believes it, there is no need for any 
general council in time to come. Except the Church shall 
make up its mind to break with the past and return toa 
still older past, the Vatican closes the list of Gicumenicals. 
The old Gallican theory which was broached at Constance, 
and which has found many learned advocates in the period 
that has since intervened, is now subverted at last. Hence- 
forth there lies no appeal from the pope toa council. What 
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more could men want than an infallible decision? The 
moment that infallibility opens its lips, every good Catholic 
is dumb. 

The dogma makes all ecclesiastical reform impossible, or 
what amounts to the same thing, any ecclesiastical reform 
which the pope does not approve. Four or five centuries 
ago the public voice clamoured for the assembling of a 
general council to undertake the rather onerous duty of 
reforming the Church in its head and members; but until 
the Church, now caught in the net of infallibility, shall 
snap its ligaments and regain its freedom, no man will 
ever again think seriously of such a remedy for ecclesias- 
tical abuses. The Church, as represented by the Vatican 
prelates, has signed away the power of reforming herself; 
she must no longer dispute the arrangements of the In- 
fallible, however onerous or injurious they prove, but leave 
all to the pope, who can either reform or deform as he 
pleases.’ His past conduct in the line of reforming abuses 
does not encourage us to be sanguine as to the future. 
History does him great injustice if he ever was a very 
vigorous reformer. The general belief is that in the past 
ages the pope was the most uncompromising enemy of all 
reform, and that he lightened but very few of the heavy 
burdens which men were called upon to bear. All who 
filled the Roman See, we cheerfully admit, were not equally 
wicked. It is well known, however, that some of the worst 
specimens of humanity with which the Church has ever 
been afflicted, made their way to that position, and from 
men so unsuccessful in reforming themselves, little hope 
of Church reform could be expected. But a good man in 
the papal chair, even if disposed to remove abuses, will 
henceforth find it impossible ; the decrees of his infallible 
predecessors will tie his hands and shut his mouth. 

The effect of the decree on the position of Roman Catholic 
bishops in their relation to the pope, is also very marked. 

* “Since by Divine right of the apostolic primacy the Roman Pontiff pre- 
sides over the Universal Church, we further teach and declare that he is the 
supreme judge of the faithful, and that in all causes appertaining to ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction, recourse may be had to his judgment ; and that none may 
reopen the judgment of the apostolic See, than whose there is no greater 


authority, and that it is not lawful for any one to sit in judgment on its judg- 
ments.” —Dogmatic Constitution on the Church, ch. iii. 
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Although it is one which is of little concern to the world out- 
side, it is almost tantamount toa revolution in the government 
ofthe Romish church. Previous to the year 1870, the bishops 
of the church in general council assembled were understood 
to be the witnesses as to general tradition and the supreme 
depositaries of the faith. A doctrine affirmed by them was 
held to have the semper ubique et ab omnibus on its side, and 
instantly became part and parcel of the rule of faith. They 
were the legislators of the church; it was understood that 
they could define doctrine, prescribe ritual, or decree canons 
of discipline at their pleasure. That idea dominated in Nice, 
Ephesus, Chalcedon, and in all subsequent councils. Even 
in later times all that the popes did was to manage the 
bishops so as to control their decisions, and afterwards to 
give effect to these decisions by their sanction and ratification. 
But the late council at the Vatican altered this state of things 
entirely. The pope there proclaimed the decrees, the council 
simply giving its approval." His superiority to general 
councils, and his personal infallibility, entirely independent 
of them, were for the first time acknowledged. Henceforth 
the pope is free to act without the assistance of the bishops 
in defining doctrine, and without deigning to consult them, 
can henceforth frame canons on discipline and government, 
“to which all, both pastors and faithful, are bound to 
submit.” His duty in future is to lay down the law: theirs 
simply is to obey the Infallible. In all time coming, a bishop 
is not a witness for the truth—a member of the supreme 
court, from which there comes forth infallible legislation : 
he is now a mere administrator, the executive servant of the 
supreme government, the delegate of the pope. This differ- 
ence in position is one, however, which more concerns 
themselves, than any external parties. What we have to note 
is, that henceforth the statement of a Romish theologian, 
or even of an ancient father, does not weigh for a feather, 
when the declaration of a pope can be obtained: Cyprian 
and Ambrose, Jerome and Augustine, Anselm and Aquinas 
—the great intellects, the brilliant stars, which have lighted 
up the gloom of the early and middle ages, must henceforth 
pale before such modest luminaries as Popes Callistus and 
Honorius, Formosus, and Alexander VI. Romish doctrine 


1 * Sacro approbante concilio.”—Constitutio Dogmatica, in initio. 
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is no longer what it once was boasted to be—the expression 
of the universal consent of the church as witnessed by a 
general council; in future it is to be based on the ex 
cathedra declaration of the pope alone—the one grand 
centre and sole fountain of doctrinal and moral truth to all 
who believe in the decrees of the Vatican. Protestant 
writers henceforth may give themselves to the fathers and 
councils as well as to the Scriptures: Romish divines in 
future need not extend their studies beyond the bulls and 
allocutions. 

In one point of view the prelates of the council deserve 
the praise of being disinterested, as they could not but know 
that the pope would be the main gainer by the decree. The 
universal reception of it must add immensely to his power. 
Formerly he was only a limited monarch; now he is an 
absolute sovereign. Formerly he was held to some extent in 
check by a general council, which, as at Constance and at 
Basle, has pronounced occasionally very cruel sentences on 
popes themselves, and to which an aggrieved person could 
always with some plausibility appeal. Formerly he was in 
some degree controlled by the canon law, which, amid its 
accumulation of rubbish, has treasured up the collective 
wisdom and practice of ecclesiastics in preceding ages, and 
which, in theory at least, was supposed to be unalterable 
except by a general council. But the recent council has 
cleared away this obstruction, and invested him personally 
with the power of annulling or modifying or adding to any 
portion of the canon law at pleasure ; for, as Mr Gladstone 
has justly observed, the same dogmatic constitution which 
endows him with infallibility in faith and morals only, 
requires implicit obedience from clergy and people on matters 
of discipline and government—subjects for which no infalli- 
bility is claimed.’ Privileges which in the course of ages 
had grown up under the canon law, he can now reverse or 
reduce to nullity by his own individual act. The Jesuits, 
or those whom Dr Newman calls the “ partisans of Rome, 
who have not the sanctity and wisdom of Rome herself,” 
know when to apply the pressure, and can make the fountains 
of inspiration play at any moment they please. There is no 

* See The Vatican Decrees in their bearing on Civil Allegiance, p. 39. 
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longer need, as was once said with more wit than reverence, 
‘to carry the Holy Ghost down to Trent in a portmanteau” 
to find expression in the council of bishops ; henceforth the 
Holy Ghost will not leave the Vatican, provided the pope 
himself can manage to remain there. Having inspiration at 
command, the occupant of the Roman See has it in his 
power to turn to folly the wisdom of the most venerable 
council; he can make laws at pleasure: he can coin a new 
doctrine, a new rite, a new canon, a new festival, and give it 
the current stamp of the church catholic, without taking the 
trouble either to inquire at the holy Scriptures, or to gather 
up the tradition of the churches, or to obtain the consent of 
bishops or priests, kings or governments. Let the decrees 
of the Vatican be only wrought into the everyday thought of 
the Christian population in Roman Catholic countries, until 
they come to regard them as among the eternal verities of 
their faith, and the pope becomes the most irresponsible and 
absolute potentate upon earth. 

The fact is that modern ingenuity has now opened at the 
Vatican a storehouse, out of which an inexhaustible supply 
of Christian doctrines and duties and regulations and orders 
can be procured as it may be necessary. In past centuries 
error travelled at a pace comparatively slow. Falsehoods 
in doctrine or inventions in ritual, if they originated, as 
they did not always do, in some distant outskirt of Chris- 
tendom, usually travelled towards the centre at no very rapid 
rate, and only rose to the place of honour after they had 
won over the world to their side. So gradual was the ad- 
vancement of error, that it required very nearly a millennium 
to bury the truth out of sight of men. But now when the 
official dictum of one man can make an article of faith, 
which the whole Church is bound to believe for no reason 
whatsoever except that it falls from him, the noxious plant 
may be expected to grow with more than tropical luxuriance. 
In these circumstances, let any man who knows the papal 
spirit of the age, reflect what guarantee the Christian world 
at this moment has that the following doctrines and edicts 
may not be sent forth from the Vatican, before the nine- 
teenth century closes, with all the solemn sanctions of 
infallibility : 

1. That the temporal power of the popedom is an es- 
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sential doctrine of Christianity, and a dogma divinely 
revealed. 

2. That all Christians are bound to maintain the temporal 
power of the popedom, or, if necessary, to fight for its 
restoration. 

8. That every Christian sovereign is bound to do homage 
to the pope, before exercising sovereign rights in his own 
territories. 

4. That no act of parliament shall be counted valid 
among Roman Catholics until it has first received the papal 
approval. 

5. That when the law of the land comes into collision 
with the law of the Church, the former is in every case to 
give way. 

6. That every copy of the Scriptures in the vulgar tongue 
circulating among the people, is to be forthwith called in 
and burned. 

7. That every man who persists in reading them or any 
other book on the Roman index, shall be handed over to the 
care of the holy office. 

We do not say that these principles ever will be affirmed 
by the papal chair. We believe they will not, for two reasons 
—first, that the ecclesiastical power is of itself too feeble to 
carry them out, and, secondly, because the civil power, even 
in Catholic countries, has discovered that it is not for the 
general good, that the State shall act as a menial and execu- 
tioner by the Church’s order. But nought is wanting at 
the centre of Christendom except the power; and no man 
who has studied the spirit of the papacy under the present 
pontificate can entertain a doubt that, if the ability existed, 
most of these principles would, before seven years, be in 
practical operation. Except the want of power, what other 
guarantee has the Christian world that they will not? The 
will is not lacking, and infallibility supplies the means. 
The simple truth is that there is now no doctrine, or edict, 
or pronouncement, however improbable it may appear, 
which the pope may think useful either for perpetuating 
his own domination or securing the eventual triumph of 
his religion, which may not issue at any moment from the 
centre of infallibility when the curia judges that it can be 
done with effect. This being so, error, disdaining the 
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delay and mishaps and slow advances of the ancient 
method, may be expected in future to advance with tele- 
graphic despatch, and to multiply and grow till the end is 
reached. 

The influence of the recent decree on the science of Bibli- 
cal interpretation is not unworthy of being considered. In 
bulls issued by the Roman pontiff, passages of the holy 
Scriptures are frequently quoted, and occasionally some 
strange and amusing expositions are given. Thus Innocent 
III., in an epistle addressed to the churches, preparatory to 
the Lateran Council of 1215, takes the words of Christ in 
Matt. xvi. 24—‘‘ If any man will come after me, let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross and follow Me ”—and 
interprets them thus—‘‘ If any man would follow Me to the 
crown, he must follow me to the fight ’—meaning to go and 
to fight with the Saracens of Palestine for the recovery of 
the holy sepulchre.’ The same pontiff, in the sermon with 
which he opened the council, took as his text Luke xxii. 15 
—‘‘ With desire I have desired to eat this passover with you 
before I suffer.” In his exposition he took the passover 
mentioned, not as referring to the Jewish festival so called, 
but in the literal sense of a passing over, and applied it to 
himself in a threefold manner. He (Innocent) desired to 
pass over with the bishops in a corporal manner, by going on 
the crusades for the deliverance of Jerusalem ; in a spiritual 
manner, by reforming the Universal Church; and in an 
eternal fashion, by passing over with them from this to the 
better life. The celebrated bull, Unam sanctam, contains 
also some rare specimens of biblical interpretation. Ac- 
cording to its author, Pope Boniface VIII., the ‘‘ two swords” 
which the disciples of Christ possessed amongst them on the 
night of His betrayal, are the spiritual and the temporal 
power, both of which belong to the Church. The word of 
the Lord to Jeremiah (chap. i. 10)—‘‘ See, I have this day 
set thee over the nations and over the kingdoms, to root 
out, and to pull down, and to destroy ’—is interpreted to be 
the power given to the Church over the kingdoms of this 
world. Again, 1 Cor. ii. 15—“‘ He that is spiritual judgeth 
all things, yet he himself is judged of no man ”—is inter- 
preted by Boniface to mean, that if the civil government go 


? Harduin Concilia, vol. vii. col. 1. * Opera Innocentii, vol. iv. col. 675. 
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wrong, it is to be judged by the pope, but if the pope go 
wrong, he is not accountable to any earthly government, but 
to God alone. Perhaps these expositions are illustrations 
of Dr Newman’s remark, that ‘‘at Rome the rules of inter- 
preting authoritative documents are known with a perfection 
which at this time is scarcely to be found elsewhere.” How- 
ever this may be, similar expository efforts maybe found to any 
extent in the bulls and encyclicals of pontiffs. It might have 
been possible under other circumstances to forget such things, 
and to make allowance for spiritual darkness in high places. 
But the dogma does not permit this to be done. Infallibility 
stamps on these grotesque expositions the attribute of per- 
petuity. No Catholic now, on penalty of his ecclesiastical 
allegiance, must dare to differ from such an interpretation, 
however absurd it may appear to him. Infallibility, it is 
true, may substitute another interpretation in place of the 
former, but even that does not remove the difficulty ; it only 
plants one infallible exposition over against another infallible 
exposition. By this autocratic method of exegesis all pri- 
vate study of divine revelation is not only discouraged but 
made useless. Henceforth it is in vain for any Roman 
Catholic scholar to trouble himself about the correct reading 
of ancient manuscripts and versions, the exact meaning of 
the original words of Scripture, the laws of interpretation, 
or the philosophy of language, so long as there is a living 
interpreter who has already imposed, or who can at plea- 
sure impose, on the words of Scripture a signification which 
sets the science of hermeneutics at defiance, and which, 
however absurd or erroneous, no human being, out of the 
one hundred and eighty millions over whom he is the spiritual 
monarch, can, except at the risk of his salvation, either 
gainsay or resist. 

The same is equally true in regard to the science of the- 
ology. It will be in vain henceforth to study afresh the 
facts and phenomena of the Old and New Testaments, either 
with the view of combining them into new forms, or of 
confirming still farther the ascertained verities of religion. 
In fact, if the pope is really infallible, theology in future 
is not to be the investigation of the grand truths com- 
municated to men in the written revelation of God, and 
the setting of them forth in due and relative proportion to 
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each other; it degenerates simply into an inquiry as to 
what the pope has declared ex cathedra on this or the 
other question of faith or morals. The man who is best 
acquainted with the bulls and decretals will henceforth be 
the greatest theologian. Besides, if the pope choose to 
create another new article of faith, or add a new precept 
to the whole duty of man, what Catholic in future can take 
exception to such a thing? It is the product of infallibility, 
and he is bound of course to receive it as the truth. If 
matters proceed in that line—and there is no reason why 
infallibility should be restricted from teaching all it can— 
a time may come when Trent itself shall have become 
obsolete, and when the creed of Pope Pius IV. shall contain 
as little of the Catholic doctrine of the future as the three 
ancient creeds contain of Romish doctrine now. When 
development of doctrine is within the competency of an 
individual, there is no limit to development, except the 
pleasure of the individual. Specimens of his pleasure in 
this direction Pius IX. has given already. He decreed the 
doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the Virgin by his 
own authority, and without having a line of the Bible in its 
favour. He has solemnly pronounced the toleration of 
Protestant worship in Catholic countries, the separation of 
Church and State, the abrogation of the temporal power of 
the papacy, and the freedom of the press, to be errors and 
sins.' He has proclaimed his own infallibility. Should he 
and his successors proceed in the line of the Encyclical and 
Syllabus and Vatican Council, where is this mania for 
making dogma to end? End where it may, it is already 
clear that, in future, Romish theology will have little to 
do with the Old and New Testaments, the Fathers, the 
Councils, or the Canon law; these things may all be 
relegated to the care of antiquaries and of Protestants. 
The Catholic theology of the future will be a condensed 
summary of the bulls and decretals, together with such 
additional articles of faith and precepts of morality as the 


1 Dr Newman pleads that the list of errors in the syllabus is to be inter- 
preted in the light of the bulls and allocutions in which they were originally 
condemned. We have examined some of them in this light, and are con- 
vinced that the attitude of the pontiff towards civil society and religious 
freedom is not improved when seen in its original setting. 
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pope from time to time may choose to send out upon the 
world. This being so, theology two or three centuries hence 
may turn out something hideous and ghastly, at which the 
Romanist of the nineteenth century would stand very much 
amazed. One cannot help thinking sometimes what St 
Peter would have said had he read the canons and decrees 
of the Council of Trent, or what Clement of Rome and 
Tertullian would have thought had they known Pius IV. 
Probably the surprise of Pius IX. and the fathers of the 
Vatican would not be less intense were they to be favoured 
with a prophetic glance at the Catholic creed of the future. 
These are among the obvious results of the tremendous 
power, with which the Roman pontiff has been invested 
with the consent of the majority of the Vatican Council. All 
future popes may of course be expected to exercise this power 
according to circumstances, and with more or less discre- 
tion. Should the grand prerogative be frequently and 
vigorously used, the effects described are sure to follow; 
but it is to be remembered that these effects cannot fail 
to be modified by the weakness of the papacy, by the 
amount of check which each State from its own internal 
vigour will be able to place upon ecclesiastical ambition, 
and more especially by that sluggish vis inertie, which pre- 
vents the mass of men from carrying out to their practical 
conclusions all that they themselves theoretically hold. 
People often accept principles authenticated by the sanction 
of those in whom they put confidence, without inquiring 
into the exact bearing of these principles, and consequently 
without suspicion of their real nature; but, fortunately 
sometimes for the public interest, they do not always make 
such principles the rule of their own personal conduct, and 
if they were to see them embodied in action and carried out 
by others to their legitimate result, they would stand aghast 
at the result, and, on the impulse of their better nature, 
would cast such fatal consistency aside. In this way multi- 
tudes of Roman Catholics at present nominally accept the 
infallibility, and the pontiff now flatters himself that all is 
safe, because since the withdrawal of the Old Catholic party 
no sound of opposition is heard from within; but let his 
Holiness carry out his infallibility in the line of the 
syllabus, and attempt to prevail on the masses in any 
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community to combine for accomplishing, either by force, 
which he affirms he has a right to use, or by any other 
means, such objects as the restoration of the temporal 
power of the papacy, the overthrow of the freedom of 
the press or of liberty of conscience, the persecution of 
nonconformity in Catholic countries, or even domination 
over the civil authority, and he will discover that millions 
who now think that they believe in the infallibility will be 
no parties to help him to effect his ends. With the masses 
the dogma is a mere abstract theory, about which they know 
little and care less, only as the Church has affirmed it, it 
must, they think, be so; but with the pope it is simply an 
instrument for effecting ulterior ends. As these ends de- 
velop themselves more and more, his people will have their 
eyes opened to the nature of the instrument, but probably 
not till then. Now theymerely acquiesce: in due time they 
will resist. Multitudes of Protestants who profess to believe 
that the holy Scriptures are given by inspiration of God, do 
not, as is well known, carry out in their practice what they 
believe inspiration commands, and in like manner it will be— 
and while human nature remains as it is, it cannot but be— 
that multitudes who believe in the doctrine of infallibility 
will never travel in the line that the doctrine points. The 
very inconsistency of men may, in such a case, be the pro- 
tector of human freedom. But the misfortune is, that in 
future every consistent and honest Roman Catholic will, in 
proportion to his faith in the papal infallibility, be unable to 
resist what seems to him the. call of duty, and will regard 
himself as under obligation to submit heart and conscience 
and life—not to God, for that is a noble thing—but to a man, 
a poor weak, erring man, no better than his brethren, who 
has contrived to put himself in the place of God; and that 
he will find his position compromised, and his happiness and 
comfort diminished, every time that it may please this 
infallible man to command his adherents to take a course at 
variance with other obligations and duties, which other powers 
are not wanting in the will and in the vigour to enforce. 

For the reasons now specified, the circumstances of the 
social and political world are unfavourable to the full develop- 
ment of the natural results of the dogma; yet there is 
reason to think that more will come out of it than anybody at 
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present sees. The tendency of a dogma so entirely without a 
basis in divine revelation, and so inconsistent with historic fact 
—sopurelya human device forthe depreciation of the bishops, 
and for the personal glorification of the pontifi—a weapon 
so obviously prepared for giving deadly blows to nations and 
civil governments which refuse to aid him in carrying out 
his personal and sectarian ends, cannot but be evil and 
dangerous in a high degree; but as we have seen there are 
at work, in the debility of age which has fastened upon the 
papacy, in the growing intelligence of statesmen, and even in 
the inconsistencies of humanity, counteractives which will 
prevent much of the evil, and sensibly diminish the danger. 
Modified by such controlling influences, the dogma of 
infallibility is not likely to produce all the advantages which 
its friends expect from it, nor to do so much injury as its 
opponents dread. 

Dr Newman, near the close of his able and most sugges- 
tive pamphlet, has set himself with the most praiseworthy 
zeal to define the limits of the sphere in which infallibility 
istooperate. If he could only impart legal validity to all his 
limitations, the world would have little to fear from the 
Vatican ; in that case not more than half-a-dozen infallible 
decrees would appear in a century, and then, if we did not 
like them, we could say of their author, as Dr Newman says 
of Honorius, that he ‘‘ could not fulfil the condition of an 
ex cathedra utterance if he did not mean to fulfilthem .. . 
it is mainly a question of intention.” But this will not do. 
Dr Newman, however distinguished, is but a private theo- 
logian. His fine-spun distinctions can no more bind the pope, 
than a spider by its cobweb-net can entangle an elephant. 
The fallible can set no limits to the infallible. So long as 
Pio Nono does not pinion his own hands, it is not Dr New- 
man, however powerful his intellectual arm, who can do it 
against his will. ‘‘ No pledge from catholics is of any value 
to which Rome is not a party ;” and after having had that 
important lesson brought home to us so lately with all the 
force of demonstration, we cannot give much confidence to 
the limitations which private individuals attempt to fix upon 
the papal power without the pope’s knowledge and consent. 
The time for imposing such restraints on absolute power is, 
we fear, gone by. The balloon, broken loose from its 
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fastenings, rises high in air, and scorns any longer to be 
tied to earth. Pius IX. is not now to be repressed. His 
voice goes to the world’s end. Speeches and bulls follow each 
other in thick profusion. The echo of one allocution has 
scarcely died away in the distance, till the air is disturbed 
by the approach of another. He is now an old man—the 
oldest pope who ever sat in the Roman chair—but he may 
live to fix upon half-a-dozen other new doctrines the stamp 
of St Peter, and may add them to the catholic creed before 
the curtain drops. Tuomas WITHEROW. 





Art. I1V.—On the Study of Assyrian and Egyptian : 
An Opening Address." 


T is with mingled feelings of gratification and diffidence 
that I come before you this evening to open a series of 
lectures, the character and object of which are new and even 
revolutionary in the history of our studies and education. 
For the first time in this country an attempt will be made 
to found a system of instruction in languages, which it has 
been the glory of the present century to recover from the 
past, which are clothed with all the modern interest that 
attaches to the great problems of the development of civi- 
lization, and which demand, not mere memory or depend- 
ence upon the authority of others, but the new methods of 
patient scientific induction. Thanks to the exertions of the 
indefatigable secretary of the Society of Biblical Archeology, 
Mr Cooper, my colleague Mr Le Page Renouf and myself 
are enabled to bring before your notice classics more 
ancient than those of Greece or Rome, or even Judea,— 
classics, too, which are written on contemporaneous monu- 
1 The Society of Biblical Archeology has just made the experiment of open- 
ing classes in London for teaching the Assyrian and Egyptian languages, with 
a view to encourage a wider study in fields of research, which have hitherto 
been occupied only by a very few scholars, but which promise to yield most 
valuable results, both to general philology and to the interpretation of the 
Old Testament. We gladly aid this effort by giving to our readers the 
address with which the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., of Queen’s College, Oxford, 


opened these classes in the Society’s rooms on the 6th of February last.—Eb. 
British and Foreign Evangelical Review. 
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ments and must be spelled out, as it were, from the lips of 
a living people,—explaining the details of their grammar 
and idioms, and the key which has unlocked their secrets. 
The knowledge of all this has hitherto been confined, like 
the sacred learning of Egyptian priests, to a small band of 
workers, from whom the world has been content to accept 
the startling results which have from time to time awakened 
its incredulity or excited its interest; and no endeavour 
has yet been made in England to bring the languages 
and the literature of the pioneers of civilization out of the 
mysterious shadowland of the specialist into the common- 
place light of the lecture-room and the school. Shall I be 
considered presumptuous if I say that the courses of lectures 
which I have been permitted to inaugurate this evening 
mark an era in national education? I cannot express the 
gratification I feel at the attendance which I see before me, 
so large beyond my boldest expectations, and so encourag- 
ing to the success of our work. A few years back the 
languages and the literature, which will be the subject of our 
studies, lay forgotten and unknown under the rubbish of 
centuries, or in the dusty corners of European museums ; 
still fewer years ago they were but a sealed book to all but 
one or two daring scholars who alone were attempting to 
penetrate their contents. Already they stand on a level with 
the manifold subjects of human knowledge which are taught 
and learned, and the students who have gathered this even- 
ing to help us in founding schools and educational courses 
of Assyrian and Egyptian philology, are a token that a 
fresh start has been made in the education of the country, 
and a fresh realm of conquest opened out before the mind. 
For, we must remember, the study of Assyrian and 
Egyptian philology differs in several very essential points 
from the studies with which we are usually familiar; and 
since the method by which it must be learnt is a new one, a 
new method also must be devised for teaching it. Firstly, 
and especially, the teacher and the pupil must both alike 
be learners, and the difference between them is one of 
degree only, and not of kind. The teacher is but a little in 
advance of the pupil, but feeling a way, as it were, for the 
latter, and even in the art of teaching, is making fresh 
discoveries, and rectifying old conclusions. There is no 
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authoritative standard to be referred to, no tradition to be 
appealed to, no dictionary to be consulted; all must be 
worked out by the laborious comparison of texts, by ex- 
tensive knowledge of cognate languages, by ready combina- 
tion and hypothesis, and by the trained judgment of 
scientific research. In short, the decipherer is as much a 
discoverer as the man of science, the chief distinction 
between them being, that whereas the man of science has 
now a tradition, an authority, a standard to look up to, the 
decipherer is still engaged in creating one, and elaborating 
out of his own experience a method for others to follow. 
Such a pursuit is thoroughly in harmony with the in- 
dependent and inquiring spirit of our own age—indeed, we 
can hardly imagine it arising at any previous period; and 
the work we have before us is none other than to cast into 
what we may call an educational mould this embodiment of 
our nineteenth century spirit. It is to do for language and 
literature, for littere humaniores, in fact, what was done two 
or three centuries ago for science. Such an attempt has 
perhaps never been made before, unless we go back to the 
time when Athenian sophists and orators were struggling to 
find out the force and meaning of the words they uttered 
and framing a Greek grammar. Since then the literary and 
linguistic education of Europe has been confined within the 
limits of a traditional system. The Romans made Greek 
the basis of instruction, and so built up a grammar and 
literature of their own, which have formed the groundwork 
and staple of the education of later times. There have 
always been a framework and method to fall back upon, 
accidentally in existence if you like, but still in existence 
it was; and the young mind was accordingly kept in the 
leading-strings of the past, and taught to lean upon a 
cramping authority. To feel and exert its own powers, to 
educate itself in the truest and fullest sense of the word, is a 
task that has been reserved for our own days. In the deci- 
pherment of the ancient classics of Babylon and Egypt, in 
the gradual recovery of that Oriental past, which is so all- 
important for the history of intellectual development, as 
much as in discoveries of science, the servant is not above 
his master ; and the reason is the same in each case, for the 
method which we have to employ is no less the comparative 
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method of inductive science than that of the chemist or 
geologist. 

The second point in which the subject of our lectures 
differs widely from the subjects of the ordinary curriculum, 
is its contemporaneous character. We have not to deal 
with the late MS. copies of illiterate or careless scribes, 
but with the very documents which came from their authors’ 
hands. It is true that many of these are copies or edi- 
tions of older records, so that the purity of the text may 
still exercise the intelligence and call forth the reasoning 
powers of the scholar ; but, nevertheless, they were written 
when the language was yet living and spoken, and their 
very faults are a valuable evidence of the state of the lan- 
guage and its speakers at the time they were inscribed. 
Epigraphy is one of the studies which has grown up of late 
years, and from the nature of things it must always take 
but a subordinate place in the study of Latin and Greek ; 
but epigraphy, in the sense of the study of contemporaneous 
records, is the sum and substance of our Assyrian and 
Egyptian researches, which are essentially occupied with the 
decipherment of contemporaneous inscriptions. This con- 
temporaneousness is of inestimable importance, even from 
an educational point of view. To find oneself face to face 
with the writers we study, to reach them through no later 
channels, more or less fallacious, but to speak to them as to 
living men, removes that artificial unreality which as those 
who have had anything to do with education know too well 
exercises so fatal and dulling an influence upon the mind. 
From other points of view besides the purely educational 
one, the manifold advantages that result from having to deal 
with contemporaneous documents need not be dwelt upon. 
One only will I single out, as that has a special bearing 
upon the immediate subject of these lectures. I mean the 
opportunity thus afforded us of tracing the growth and 
history of the language from the period when it first becomes 
literary, down to its closing epoch. It is only in this way 
that we can ever really come to know a language, and the 
certainty with which we can do so in Assyrian makes the 
latter invaluable not only for Semitic philology in particular, 
but for comparative philology in general. Already, as will 
be noted in the course of these lectures, light has been 
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thrown by Assyrian upon some of the obscurest points of 
Semitic grammar, while the discovery of Accadian, the oldest 
form of agglutinative speech, is likely to create a revolution 
in Turanian studies, and to solve not a few of the problems 
of the science of language. Elucidation of Semitic philology 
necessarily brings with it elucidation of the Old Testament 
writings ; and questions like that of the possibility of a 
Hebrew construction, or the probability of a corrupt reading, 
can only be decided by monuments inscribed with a kindred 
dialect at a time when Hebrew was still a spoken tongue. 

The third and last point to which I shall advert wherein 
these lectures and classes are introducing a new educational 
force, is their testimony that there is something worth 
learning besides the time-honoured subjects of school and 
university training. We are apt to become narrow and 
conventional in our habits of thought, and to regard every- 
thing with which we are unfamiliar as barbarian. It is the 
old error of the Greek and Roman over again. We must 
learn that there was a culture and civilisation five or six 
thousand years ago on the banks of the Nile and the 
Euphrates which would compare favourably with that of our 
forefathers but three or four centuries since, and that the 
literary productions of these ancient people are as admirable 
in their own way as the masterpieces which have stereotyped 
our canons of taste. The merits of this or that study, of 
this or that method of education, are but relative; and it 
may yet turn out that a study and method which require 
the free and unchecked exercise of our mental powers, which 
demand all the qualities on which the man of science prides 
himself, and which call us back to originals rather than 
to copies, are more in harmony with the needs of a future 
generation than the studies and the methods which now 
possess our minds. 

There is one fact, however, which must not be blinked, 
and it is a fact that meets us on the very threshold of our 
researches. The languages we propose to study are con- 
cealed and buried beneath a pyramid of strange and 
uncouth characters. Before proceeding a single step, we 
have to load our memories with an endless and intricate 
syllabary. The preliminary toil is very great, and it is well 
that this should be realised at the outset. But let us 
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remember that nothing good and sound has ever been 
achieved without trouble, and that if we mean serious work 
we cannot expect to find everything smooth and easy-going. 
The life of the scholar and the life of the dilettante are two 
very different things ; but the dilettante never accomplishes 
anything except the selfish art of killing time. Do not, 
then, be frightened by the multitude .of polyphonous 
characters which have to be learned before we can interpret 
the Assyrian inscriptions to any purpose, or the long lists 
of hieroglyphics which Mr Le Page Renouf will require you 
to commit to memory. These difficulties have been over- 
come by others before you, and a time will come when the 
acquisition of a new character will bring with it a real 
pleasure. But let us not be deceived into thinking that we 
can study Assyrian and Egyptian without first mastering 
the characters in which these languages are written. Trans- 
literation may be a good help, but it will be a broken reed to 
lean uponalone. Confining myself to Assyrian, I must recall 
the fact that the existence of polyphones necessitates a 
combination of the decipherer and philologist. We cannot 
speculate on the meaning and affinities of a word unless we 
know how to read it, and we cannot know how to read it 
unless we also know what value to select in any given case 
out of the many possible ones a character may bear. All 
that I can do is to lighten the burden of learning this 
ponderous syllabary by explaining its origin, and setting 
forth the rules to be followed in reading the inscriptions ; 
and this I shall try to do in the first two or three lectures. 
But I cannot prevent the task from being a distasteful and 
irksome one, and from having perforce to be gone through. 
There is yet another point on which I would remove all 
chances of a false impression. Just as the preliminary 
labour of learning the syllabary must be no holiday amuse- 
ment, so also must the study of the Assyrian grammar be 
thoroughgoing and scholarly. We must have no slovenly 
and merely approximate translations; and while in the 
course of these lectures I shall keep your attention fixed 
upon the principal outlines and main facts of the Assyrian 
grammar, I shall at the same time insist upon those small 
niceties and distinctions which are apt to be overlooked by 
the hasty and superficial student, but which stamp and dis- 
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tinguish a language more than anything else, and prevent 
the translator from losing the idiom, and with that the 
sense and meaning of the original. It will often be found 
that the signification of important passages depends upon 
this accuracy of scholarship. In a Semitic language it is 
the verb in which these niceties are liable to be ridden 
roughshod over, to the detriment not only of the study of the 
language itself, but even more of the force and drift of the 
text. The conception which underlies the Semitic verb is so 
radically different from that to which we are accustomed in 
our own family of speech, that careful investigation alone 
can really discover its various forms and uses. It is only 
within the present century that any true knowledge of the 
Hebrew verb has been arrived at, and passages of the Old 
Testament, which before seemed hopelessly obscure, cleared 
up and assigned their true meaning. By way of illustration, 
take, for instance, the first few verses of Genesis. We all 
know well the way in which they are translated in our au- 
thorised version. But when we give each of the tenses 
employed in them the peculiar force and signification which 
modern research has shewn them to have, ascribing to the 
perfect 873 its sense of completion, to the perfect, divided 
from the copula by the subject, its pluperfect value, to the 
participle its meaning of continuance, to the imperfect with 
waw consecutive its sense of subordination and incipiency, 
what a change is made in the meaning of the whole 
passage, what fresh vividness is given to the picture! ‘In 
the beginning God hewed out the heaven and the earth: 
now the earth had been waste and desolate, and darkness 
on the face of the deep; and the Spirit of God was ever 
brooding on the face of the waters; and God said,” &e. 
Here a new signification has been put into the verses by 
modern research—a new life breathed into them by a more 
accurate knowledge of the Hebrew verb. Now, just as we 
cannot afford to study Hebrew without thoroughly acquaint- 
ing ourselves with its use of the tenses, so also ought it to 
be in Assyrian. Merely to be able to give a sort of rough 
guess at the signification of a sentence, setting down what 
we believe to be the substance of it, and overlooking all the 
finer points of grammatical idiom, is not to be a translator 
in the proper sense of the word. Before everything else, 
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grammatical accuracy is absolutely requisite. When once 
we are sure of the grammar of a passage, the lexical diffi- 
culties will soon disappear. Of course this close attention 
to what has been contemptuously termed “the minutie of 
Assyrian grammar,” is not likely to be popular. But again, 
let us remind ourselves that we are here not to be dilettanti, 
but scholars. Following the late Dr Hincks, I have stood 
almost alone in the endeavour to trace the meanings and 
usages of different forms of the Assyrian verb, protesting 
against the rough-and-ready process that would lump them 
all together indiscriminately, and place Assyrian grammar on 
the same footing as was Hebrew grammar before the investi- 
gations of modern scholars. My Assyrian Grammar was 
an attempt, however inadequate and humble, to do for 
Assyrian what Ewald or Olshausen has done for Hebrew ; 
and I am glad to think that the attempt has not been alto- 
gether a failure. One by one my colleagues in the study of 
Assyrian have adopted my views, at all events in principle ; 
and my friend, Dr Schrader, who once expressed his un- 
qualified and emphatic dissent from them, has so far come 
to agree with me that he acknowledges the difference 
between us to be now one of name only. The system of 
grammar propounded in the present lectures will be in 
accordance with the principles laid down in my ‘‘ Grammar.” 
Much that I have said there was polemical, and now there- 
fore superfluous, while, in some other respects, it has had to 
be supplemented or modified ; it will, therefore, be the sub- 
stance of my maturer conclusions, based upon a fuller 
investigation of the inscriptions, which will be given in the 
lectures it is my privilege to deliver before you. You will, I 
think, be convinced that the subtle and extensive machinery 
of the Assyrian verb, so far from being one to make 
‘Semitic philologists shake the head,” is in full harmony 
with that of Hebrew or Ethiopic or Arabic, and the surest 
token which we possess of the pure Semitism of the Assyrian 
tongue. The perfection is only what we should expect from 
a language so complete and primitive in character and age, 
and throws a flood of light upon a long misunderstood part 
of Semitic philology. 
H. A. Sayce. 
VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCII. G 
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Art. V.—The Philosophy of Religious Revival. 


‘lee rising wave of a great spiritual movement is again 

passing over the British Isles. In the midst of an age, 
perhaps unparalleled for the audacity of its sceptical specu- 
lations, in which the most sacred verities and experiences of 
the religious life are openly called in question, an outburst 
of religious awakening has again quickened the Church, and 
men, whose tongues were ready to cleave to the roof of their 
mouths for very drought, have been refreshed by an abund- 
ance of rain! All this is most comforting to those with 
whom has been the secret of the Lord, and who, safe beneath 
the shadow of His wings, have needed no metaphysical 
reasonings to convince them of the reality of those things of 
which, by actual experience, they were already fully per- 
suaded. It is not well, however, that such movements 
should remain unaccounted for to the ordinary secular 
mind, or that a great gulf should be left unbridged between 
those who have come to an experimental acquaintance with 
the mystery of godliness, and those who, at the best, Nico- 
demus-like, ask, ‘‘ How can these things be?” We would, 
therefore, in fear and trembling, venture to give something 
in the form of a raison d’etre for such movements, and 
inquire, What are the chief spiritual laws which underlie 
them, and the most remarkable mental facts with which 
they are associated ? Some service may at the same time 
be rendered to those who are taking part in these move- 
ments, and who may not, nevertheless, be clear as to the 
use to be made of them, or how they may be turned from 
a temporary excitement into a lasting benefit and blessing 
to the Church of Christ. 

In striving to understand such movements, in which a 
vast complex of conditions are to be taken into account, the 
result to which we come will be only an approximation, and 
is ever liable to give place to new approximations in which 
elements are taken into account, which, owing partly to the 
complexity of the subject, partly the inadvertency of the 
writer, have been left out of account. 

The first step in the investigation will be the con- 
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sideration of the concrete moral relationships which con- 
stitute the life of man in his social capacity. 

1. Rising above the physical platform on which the life 
of humanity rests, or the series of physical conditions which 
we name Nature in her various kingdoms, is that won- 
derful nexus of relationships which bind us to one another 
in the intercourse of life—as father, husband, wife, child, 
ruler, ruled, friend, neighbour, and so on—and which, as a 
whole, constitute what we name Society. This social 
organism, or network of relationships, is, in its concrete 
form, the moral life of humanity, and is thus the form of 
existence with which we are most familiar, and which lies 
closest to us. The individual man, considered apart from 
the life of humanity, is an incomplete and imperfect thing— 
a mere atom taken from the composite whole of which he is 
a part, and aside from which he is certainly capable of 
consideration, but hardly of moral existence. The pro- 
fessors of physics and physiology who have taken upon 
themselves in our day the burden of explaining the 
problem of the universe, for the most part on physical 
and physiological conditions, would persuade us that this 
living concrete round about us which we name Society, is, 
after all, only of factitious growth—a kind of happy acci- 
dent into which the physical conditions have somehow 
grown, in virtue of natural selection and the struggle for 
life; and in effect that Nature, the base, is the only real 
and true existence. Is this really consonant with our con- 
sciousness of the matter? Do we not feel that the moral 
and spiritual ties which bind men together in society are 
too important to be accidental; that we cannot conceive 
the moral and spiritual laws which bind society together 
divested of authority without feeling our very noblest 
and best form of existence falling asunder for want of 
support ? 

2. When we contemplate this corporate organism in 
which, as moral and social beings, we exist, we perceive 
that, however coarse, uncultured, or even degraded be its 
actual state, it is nevertheless governed by certain common 
thoughts and principles which we may perhaps best name 
ideas. Take, for example, India, where, for (say) a thousand 
years, Society has been under the dominion of caste. 
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Wherein lies this power of caste, apart from the influence 
of mere use and wont which is so strong in humanity, from 
the chains of habit that bind it? Did it not arise because 
the human beings, who have suffered it to be wrought into 
their lives, believed it to be in some sort divine? So long as 
they retain this belief will caste retain its power over them. 
So soon, however, as they cease to believe it to be divine, it 
will lose its power; and the society organised upon any 
such ideas will become effete and ready to be dissolved, as 
apparently France and Spain are at this moment. It may 
well be that, however barbarous and degraded are the ideas 
which bind a people together, if there be nothing better to 
supply their place, the last state of a society which has 
ceased to believe in the ideas on which it was originally con- 
stituted, may come to be worse than the first. Belief in 
ideas, however crude and barbarous, may easily give place 
to self-seeking and dissoluteness of manners, which are 
infinitely worse. 

8. Now it is, as we hold, one of the highest proofs of the 
truth and divine origin of Christianity, that on its being 
wrought into society as a binding and sanctifying force, 
it does not, rightly considered, consecrate any of these 
false ideals which are to be found in the minds of men. 
Many such existed in the middle ages, and do even exist 
still, such as the institution of chivalry and the practice of 
duelling. The former has been traced, perhaps rightly so, 
to the influence of Christianity. But if so, it was because 
the highest and purest forms of Christian society seem im- 
possible to those by whom they are at first adopted, or else 
they are taken up in a rude fantastic way, while the people 
persist in ancient practices to which they were addicted. 
Hence, partly from the compliance of the post-apostolic church, 
partly from the wholesale way in which, within the Roman 
empire, conversions were made after Christianity became 
the religion of the State, it has happened that we see on 
every side of us, to the present day, the abundant persist- 
ence of practices and customs which come down from our 
Pagan forefathers. We affirm strongly, on the contrary, 
that the Christian religion, by its lofty morality and 
spirituality, tends to uproot and destroy these false ideals. 
That “fifty years of Europe are better than a cycle of 
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Cathay” is precisely owing to this fact. Given, a society 
founded on unrighteousness, and embodying in the ties 
which bind it together, injustice or oppression, and Chris- 
tianity will be an explosive force to rend such a social fabric 
asunder. Such things have happened almost in our own 
time—as when in France, the ‘‘ Grand Monarque” tried to 
make a religious desert, and call it peace, the social fabric 
was shivered to atoms by the French Revolution; or, 
more lately still, when Protestant America tried to com- 
promise with the slave system, and strove to silence those 
extreme men, the Abolitionists. Under other systems, 
such as the Brahmanism of India, permanent injustice and 
social oppression get crystallised, and even canonised ; but 
the Christianity of the New Testament has in its very root 
ideas a permanent antagonism to all such. 

4. The ideas which, in a Christian society, are (with the 
effectual working of the Spirit of God) continually elevat- 
ing and purifying men, are commonly reckoned to be three in 
number. These are the fundamental principles of the reli- 
gious life. They are—First, The feeling of dependence on a 
Supreme Being, either given intuitively or given in its 
elements, so that a brief process of ratiocination conducts 
to it. This feeling, taken by itself alone as the mere out- 
going of reverence or veneration, may appear in a great 
variety of forms and in infinite degrees, and may in its com- 
binations be liable to much perversion and abuse. It needs 
to be balanced and subordinated by the second of the 
principles or native elements of man’s nature, as a religious 
being. This is the foundation of the ethical faculty—the 
sense, judgment, or apprehension of right or wrong, 
righteousness or unrighteousness. It is, as we judge, prac- 
tically for behoof of this that the first of these elements we 
have noticed, viz., the sense of dependence on a Supreme 
Power, exists and operates. The declaration, “Iam the Lord 
thy God, which brought thee out of the land of Egypt, out 
of the house of bondage,” with the sense of trust and depend- 
ence that is calculated to awaken, has, as its terminus ad 
quem, another Scriptural injunction, ‘‘ Be ye holy, for I am 
holy,”—“‘ Be ye perfect, as your heavenly Father is perfect.” 
At this point we come in contact with the third principle, 
viz., the idea of perfection, connected as this must necessarily 
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be with the consciousness of sin, and the desire to rise above it. 
This also, like other component parts of man’s mental nature, 
may run into strange channels, and is susceptible of singular 
combinations ; but how important it is to the moral and 
spiritual welfare of mankind need not here be insisted upon. 
All the restlessness of modern society is mainly owing to the 
working of this principle, running out as it does into all 
manner of new developments in which man, not having dis- 
covered the true swmmum bonum—the lifting upon him of 
the light of God’s countenance—cries out continually, 
‘* Who will shew me any good ?” 

5. These principles are, as we conceive, purely natural. 
They are elements in what the old divines named the 
natural man, and do not necessarily imply elevation to any 
higher platform than that of unrenewed human nature. 
They are principles continually at work in society, and may, 
as has been hinted at, run into channels and take forms 
which are the reverse of “‘lovely or of good report.” If 
dissevered, as they can be to a great extent, they sink into 
abject superstition as to the object of worship, as in the 
Romish sacrifice of the mass; or they place a false and 
factitious ideal—‘‘ holy mother church”—in the room of 
Him who is God, blessed for ever; or they run into a vain 
desire after perfection, such as prompts men to enter 
Agapemones, and such like. To insure the realisation of 
their aim as operative powers in man’s nature, they must 
be directed and sustained by the Holy Spirit, and work 
harmoniously together in their relative positions in the 
moral nature of man. 

6. Let us now ascend to a higher region, that of the 
Christian consciousness—the consciousness of one who has 
been graciously lifted up, he hardly knows how, into the 
clear light of eternal day, and can say that, being justified 
by faith, he has peace with God, through our Lord Jesus 
Christ ; or in the language of Paul, who has no longer “the 
spirit of bondage unto fear, but has received the spirit of 
adoption, whereby he can ery, Abba—Father.” Perhaps 
there is no more defective chapter in all literature than that 
which treats of the principles of the new nature from the 
psychological point of view. We have an abundance of 
edifying literature, so far as Christian experience in its 
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various moods is concerned; but these have too much 
assumed the form of a mere report of what has been felt in 
this elevated region, without attempting to fix its seat and 
centre or traceitsrelations inthe psychology of thenewnature. 
So far, however, as our treatment of the matter here is 
concerned, we propose to confine ourselves exclusively to the 
investigation of a single spiritual power—that known as the 
faith faculty. 

Is its manifestation anything more than a simple feeling 
of trust, based, of course, on reasons drawn from the other 
faculties of the mind, intellectual and emotional? The 
Shorter Catechism regards it as “‘ receiving and resting,” 
and the first of these seems to imply an intellectual appre- 
hension of some sort, in the “discovery of Jesus Christ as 
He is offered in the gospel.” But we must not make too 
much of a logical definition, however admirable. Passing 
to the wider ground of Scripture, there is much in the 
language of the New Testament which seems to demand 
something more for the faith faculty than simply a feeling 
of reliance in the saving work of the Redeemer. We have 
such expressions as ‘‘ Looking at that which is not seen ;”' 
“‘ Beholding with open face, as in a glass, the glory of the 
Lord.”* In the definition to be found in the 11th of Hebrews, 
we are moreover told that faith has both a present and a 
prospective aspect. It is the conviction of things not seen 
(teaymarav ereyryos ov Srsromévw), and the foundation, i.e. con- 
fidence, firm assurance, of things hoped for (éAmZowévaw 
ixtoracis). May we not see something more in it as a power 
than what is of a purely deductive or inferential character 
—deductive from the data of our moral being as such— 
enlightened, of course, by the Word of God and the teach- 
ings of the Holy Spirit. 

7. We have, for example, the old threefold division of 
man into body, soul, and spirit. Is there not also a corres- 
ponding threefold division of the human consciousness, with 
its manifold powers. Such a division has been affirmed by 
sound philosophers. The lowest has been said to be the 
mere sensuous apprehension of objects (potentia cognitiva 
sensualis), whereby we apprehend the material world. To 
this, on the active side of man’s nature, have been said to 

1 2 Cor. iv. 18. 2 2 Cor. iii. 18 
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correspond the appetites or animal desires. Above this 
rises the understanding proper (vis anime cognoscitiva 
deducitiva conclusionum ex premissis), to which, on the prac- 
tical side of our nature, have been said to correspond the 
intelligent apprehension of self, and the emotion called self- 
love, which seeks the welfare of the individual in general, 
and this not necessarily through the gratification of any of 
the passions or appetites. Finally, there is the power of 
spiritual intuition, which has been named (intelligentia 
simplex, vel vis anime cognoscitiva suscipiens immediate a 
Deo naturalem quandam lucem in qua et per quam principia 
prima cognoscuntur esse vera et certissima), ‘ simple intelli- 
gence, or a cognitive power of the mind receiving imme- 
diately from God a certain natural light, in which, and by 
which, first principles are known to be true and most certain.” 
There is also held to be a practical principle corresponding 
to this, by which the human spirit is enabled immediately 
to love God and desire communion with Him. 

8. The two former degrees or stages of intellection lie 
beyond the scope of the present inquiry. We would here 
only make a few observations on the relation of these lower 
spheres to the highest or spiritual, and to the premonitions 
that are found in the lower pointing to the higher. The 
lowest sphere has simply to do with the facts of nature and 
of man, considered as a merely natural product. It has to 
do with the cultivation of the sense-perceptions, the right 
use of which in the observation of facts are of such para- 
mount importance in scientific inquiry. It has also, together 
with the understanding, to do with the logic of induction and 
deduction, so as to frame hypotheses of the true interpreta- 
tion of the facts of nature as observed, and the verification 
of these, so that the hypothesis be admitted into the circle of 
proved scientific truths. Looking at these various stages of 
intellection, it is worthy of notice that in the lower are to be 
found, in some sort, anticipations of the added powers which 
we find in their perfection in the sphere immediately above. 
For example, we need not be chary of admitting that, in the 
sense of wrongdoing which we find to some extent in the 
lower creatures, is an anticipation of the discernment of right 
and wrong, which we find only fully developed in man on 
the higher platform of reason, or in what we name the 
sphere of ‘ morals.” 
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9. But what is the line of demarcation between the sphere 
of mere intelligence and that of mind, as lying within the 
region of morals? Such a question is by no means easy to 
answer. On the contrary, some philosophers, e.g. Kant, 
when they have entered the moral sphere, have been com- 
pelled, by the exigencies of the case, to make an entirely 
new commencement; and it has been found, as was the case 
with the philosopher of Kénigsberg, that their intellectual 
and moral philosophies formed two separate wholes, and did 
not hang very closely together. These thinkers—and 
amongst them notably Kant—never succeeded in bridging 
over the chasm which separated the two parts of their 
philosophy. We rather think that this incompatibility lies 
in the very nature of the case, and is to be found in the 
subject-matter itself. We believe, moreover, that a proper 
scrutiny of this incompatibility, or, as Kant would call it, 
antinomy, between the purely intellectual and moral spheres, 
will in the future reveal the missing element to reconcile the 
two spheres thus hitherto found in their philosophies to be 
incompatible. 

Take, as an instructive example, the mode of philosophis- 
ing on purely physical and intellectual grounds, now so much 
in vogue in this‘country, and represented by such writers as 
the late John Stuart Mill and Mr Bain. It is obvious, or at 
least only requires a little thought to render it obvious, that 
reasoning on the simple facts of natural history, and treating 
man simply as the highest known animal, it is an utter 
impossibility to arrive at the moral and theological concep- 
tion of Six! The moral aberrations of man can no more 
have a place in their system of facts, in its character as 
moral evil, than the aberrations of plant life or the depar- 
ture of animals from their ordinary habits can be considered 
as such. 

On the basis of pure intellection (if we may venture to use 
such a term for the action of the intellectual powers without 
the moral element, and without the admission, openly or 
covertly, of the moral element), all that can be done with 
moral aberrations is to treat them as having some similarity 
to those sports of nature of which we hear so much in the 
Darwinian theory, and which that eminent naturalist regards 
(taken together with natural selection and the struggle for 
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existence) as a basis not only for the origin of species, but of 
all the most wonderful phenomena of the mental as well as 
the physical world. Reasoning upon this ground, there is 
nothing to preclude the supposition from being true, ventured 
upon by John Stuart Mill, that in other worlds there might 
exist, on this ground, a moral system entirely different from 
that to be found in our own world. 

10. It will, however, be found that in such a system as that 
supported by Mr Mill, there is a logical subreption pre- 
sent, viz., that a system of morals from the Millian point 
of view is altogether the same with that held by men who 
regard ethics from avery different standpoint. It will be 
found that morals, considered as a system of obligatory 
ethical laws, are quite unattainable from the purely physical 
or quasi-scientific standpoint, unless the writers who treat 
the subject-matter from this point of view surreptitiously 
introduce the idea of moral obligation, and write as if 
that were valid, which, in the system of such writers, is 
really without validity. Rigidly construing all such systems 
of thought, it will be found that, either covertly or avowedly, 
they regard morality to be a factitious growth, which, as a 
whole, may be tolerated for a time, on account of the preju- 
dices of mankind, or until a clearer light breaks in upon 
the subject, but which, from a scientific point of view, is 
destitute of validity. Hence the intolerant tone in which 
such writers frequently express themselves on the subject, 
and the hopes they give utterance to, that a time will come 
when society will be governed by physical laws, or their 
applications. On such a basis, however, none of them 
has yet ventured to construct a system of ethics. Further, 
it may be shewn that, without the surreptitious introduction 
of the moral element, all reasoning from a purely physical 
basis as to the existence or personality of the Supreme Being 
is equally invalid. There may be regressive reasoning as to 
the origin of the forces which are perceived to exist in the 
physical universe, but without some supposition of a moral 
character, or a purpose to be accounted for, there is no need 
for us to suppose that the prime mover is other than a 
merely mechanical or impersonal power. It is therefore 
of the highest importance to insist upon the abandonment 
of this subreption of the authoritative moral elements by 
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these scientific theorists, and to demand that they shall 
constitute an entire system of morals, in order that we 
may see whither they are leading us. 

11. But, passing to our question as to the boundary line be- 
tween the merely intellectual and moral spheres, considered 
as distinct platforms of consciousness, this appears to con- 
sist in the presence of moral obligation as a datum or fact of 
the consciousness. Various attempts have been made to ac- 
count for the presence of moral ideas in the mind, as with 
Hutchison, on the ground of a moral sense, or simply as the 
result of reason acting upon the phenomena of human life, and 
thus generalizing such ideas from experience. Reasoning, 
however, on the purely physical basis, and carefully excluding 
any notion or conception of morality, it is difficult to per- 
ceive how the conception of moral obligation can be arrived 
at. We might, no doubt, on such grounds come to the con- 
clusion that it would be prudential to act in such and such a 
way. The mind, dealing with material objects as an intelli- 
gence inhabiting a material organization, and being able 
to form a general conception of itself as a self susceptible 
of injury or the contrary, might be prudentially moved to 
seek what is advantageous, and avoid what is hurtful to it 
as a whole. But how on such a ground the absolutely and 
unconditionally commanding ‘‘ Thou shalt,” of the moral 
faculty, as it actually exists in man arises, has never yet been 
explained by the school of thinkers who have regarded morals 
from the Utilitarian point of view. The simplest explanation 
of the matter is, we think, this: There is a consciousness 
of moral law in man’s nature. Our civic and political life 
sufficiently illustrates what is meant by the consciousness 
of law; but the intimate force and validity of law in civic or 
political life is, we think, drawn from man’s apprehension 
of law as a moral power binding on the conscience. The 
sanctions of civil law are thus dependent on the springs of 
moral action, and no continued application of force or any 
transformation by that mental chemistry which is so much 
spoken of, could ever convert a mere prudential yielding to 
force—the force of power or circumstances—into a moral 
obligation, which not only transcends, but may run counter 
to mere prudential considerations. The presence of moral 
obligation in our souls is the outcome of the consciousness 
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of moral law spontaneously manifested in the mind, and 
having in relation to it certain emotions and desires. 

Critics of the moral faculty, from the purely experiential 
or Utilitarian point of view, have alleged as a sufficient 
refutation of such a power as native to the mind, its imper- 
fect development, or the contradictory phases which it has 
been found to assume among different peoples and ages of 
the world. We think it a sufficient answer to say, that as 
intelligence in man may be perverted or partially developed, 
so the moral element, which is one of its factors, must par- 
take of the same one-sided development or distortion. It 
would also need to be shewn that intelligence itself is an 
outgrowth or development of man’s physical nature, which 
has never yet been even successfully attempted by those who 
have made intelligence the resultant of our sensations— 
transformed—whatever this may really mean. 

12. If, however, we scrutinise the human intelligence, even 
with the addition of this peculiar factor, though we find it 
certainly quite different from the bare intelligence, especi- 
ally so far as the practical powers are concerned, yet we are 
still unable to find all that we require to account for the 
presence of the spiritual in man, or the conception which he 
has formed of a spiritual world. There are, as has been 
pointed out by Kant, certain postulates of moral action, 
which, if not granted, moral action becomes an absurdity. 
The freedom of the will, the immortality of the soul, and the 
existence of God, as Originator and Reconciler of the laws of 
virtue with the laws of the physical universe, as Lord of 
both; these are presuppositions without which morality 
becomes mere custom—a mental accretion which owes its 
validity to superstition, and will only be respected so long as 
men are under its spell. 

13. The sphere of morality or of moral reason, is, after all, 
limited. Upwards it can only attain to the spiritual by the 
path of inference. From the postulates of the practical 
reason—the necessities of moral action—we infer (along 
with some other things) the existence of God. This, more- 
over, be it observed, not on abstract, but on concrete, 
grounds. It is on the basis of action, and not of specula- 
tion, that we stand; and hence our inference is not to an 
idea of the reason, but toa fact of the universe. Besides, it 
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is, at most, only an inference, and will not account for the 
experience of the ordinary Christian, still less for that of 
Paul, who, caught up into the third heavens, heard unspeak- 
able things which it is not lawful for a man to utter. It 
cannot explain how Stephen saw the heavens opened, and 
Jesus standing at the right hand of God. It will not open up 
to us the inner life of a Fenelon, a Leighton, or an Edwards. 

14. Looking then at the spiritual faculty in man, and 
comparing it with, say the musical, or, better, with the 
esthetical, faculty, such as we find it in a Ruskin or a 
Winckelmann, there emerge important differences which 
ought to be taken into account. The cultivation of the 
esthetical faculty, in keeping with what we know of its 
exercise, proceeds from a certain original fulness of endow- 
ment possessed by the individual. It would even seem 
that when our faculties possess a high degree of native 
power, the individual in whom they exist is impelled by a 
natural tendency to their cultivation. But what is specially 
worthy of notice in such cases, is, that the cultivation of the 
faculties goes forward, without break, from a lower degree 
of development to a higher. Bya continuous, uninterrupted 
growth, the possessors rose to that breadth and power of the 
faculty for which they became distinguished. It is far other- 
wise with the spiritual faculty. No doubt in some rare 
natures happily placed, so far as outward circumstances are 
concerned, the transition from nature to grace seems to be a 
gradual one, and sometimes without even conscious appre- 
hension on the part of those who have passed from the one 
to the other. Judging, however, from religious biographies, 
such cases would appear to be the exception rather than the 
rule. Ordinarily the new birth, as the opening of the eye of 
the soul to apprehend divine things, takes place with pangs 
and throes, in analogy tothe natural birth. The experience 
of Augustine, Bunyan, and multitudes of others, present us 
first with a period of conviction, in which there is some 
apprehension of the spiritual ; but it is as the conviction of 
things not seen, rather than as the confidence of things 
hoped for. With pangs and throes—many or few—seeking 
first in one direction and then in another, now listening to 
advice from the wisdom of this world, to Epictetus (as Southey 
is said to have advised a young man under conviction of 
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sin), rather than to the Bible, now attempting to work out a 
righteousness which. shall be his own, the seeker is at length 
brought to the cross. Here he is mysteriously brought into 
relation with Him Who died that we might live, and Who now 
lives that we may live for ever. Thus he takes the first step 
in that upward process, whose terminus ad quem it is to 
become a partaker of the divine nature. In this upward 
movement of the soul there are both moral and spiritual 
elements mingled. 

15. An important question, however, arises, which deserves 
some attention here. We have endeavoured to differentiate 
between the merely physical or material lines of intelligence 
and the moral. The principle of differentiation we found to 
lie in the fact of moral obligation being present in the mind 
as a datum of intelligence. If, however, we are to draw a 
similar line of demarcation between the ethical and the 
spiritual, what is here the principle of differentiation ? 
The conception of morality is intimately, and indeed to the 
unsophisticated mind, inseparably, connected with per- 
sonality. Those who have recently endeavoured—reasoning 
from a physical basis—to shew that morality is a factitious 
or accidental development of human nature, have striven to 
render feasible the idea of a morality without God. Others, 
as Mr Arnold, have sought to resolve the basis of morality 
into an unknown power that ‘‘ makes for righteousness.” A 
forcible objection to such doctrines lies, we think, in the 
casual and incomplete way in which they are brought forward. 
Were their advocates to make them parts of a system, or con- 
struct the system in which they should find a place, the vice 
which belongs to them would presently appear. The attempt 
to construct an impersonal morality would prove a failure. 

Still, perhaps, there is here the inferential presence of 
personality, rather than the immediate apprehension of it. 
It is within the sphere of the spiritual, as distinguished from 
the moral, that the presence of a supernatural intelligence 
becomes an object, not indeed of direct or immediate intuition, 
but an object which, though not seen, is even more forcibly 
apprehended by the spirit. ‘‘ Now,” says the apostle, 
‘‘we see through a glass darkly ”' (é amyyuar:)—‘ Beholding 
with open face, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord.”? The 

11 Cor. xiii. 12. 2 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
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spiritual is, in truth, the realm of supernatural intelligents 
apprehended by faith as a peculiar vision of the spirit, 
which is possessed potentially by all men, but only in reality 
by those who have been born into the kingdom of God. 

The differentiating principle thus between the ethical and 
the spiritual, will be faith, as the only power by which this 
looking at the invisible, this conviction of the unseen is 
attainable. 

How clear and vivid such an intuition of the unseen may 
become is illustrated in the Hebrew scriptures, in such por- 
tions as the 139th Psalm, where the presence of God is 
realised with the most intense reality ; and this same vivid 
realisation of the spiritual is, we are inclined to believe, that 
which differentiates the true revelation of the divine from 
the mere aspiration after it, or simulation of it. The un- 
renewed man may be possessed of full consciousness in the 
sphere of the merely moral. By the force of natural infer- 
ence, based on the postulates of moral action, he is pointed 
upwards to the realm of spirit. But it is a realm from 
which he shrinks, because the consciousness of sin, revealed 
by the presence of law, causes him to feel out of harmony 
with it. By entering upon conscious possession of faith in 
the Crucified—the great mystery of redeeming love, whose 
philosophy our boastful age is further than ever from 
fathoming—he is brought into peace and rest, and can say, 
like Paul, ‘‘ Being justified by faith we have peace with God, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

16. We are convinced that there is no direction in which 
a believing moral science has to work with greater hope of 
important results than in this—the boundary line between 
the moral, or ethical, and the spiritual. It is here that 
the necessity and value of the atonement must be discussed, 
so far as it relates to the fixed principles of the ethical 
nature of man, apart from its validity as a fact of revelation. 
Attention has been called, in an article full of beautiful 
ethical speculations, which appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra 
for October 1869, entitled, ‘‘ The Atonement as a Satis- 
faction of the Ethical Nature both of God and Man,” to some 
ethical facts which have not ordinarily been touched upon. 
These are the mysterious power of remorse, and the inability 
of the most thoroughgoing scepticism to quench it; the 
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thirst for retribution in the human conscience; the wondrous 
power of the atonement even over calm and kingly in- 
tellects like Butler and Schleiermacher—spiritual facts 
which have obtained the slightest possible treatment. The 
broad church divines of our day have borne themselves 
somewhat contemptuously towards the thought of older 
schools—notably the Calvinistic. Yet they have given the 
most perfunctory consideration to such facts of our moral 
nature as those alluded to above. Be it observed, more- 
over, that those writers of this school, or even of still 
wider ranges of thought, who have gone down deepest 
into such mysteries of our moral being, are precisely 
those who are most respectful to the orthodox doctrine 
on the points in question. Two names occur to me 
whose testimony may be quoted. Kant, in his Theory 
of Religion within the Bounds of Bare Reason, inverts 
indeed the doctrine of the atonement, but on the neces- 
sity of ethical satisfaction his testimony is sufficiently clear.! 
Another more modern historical writer combats the felt 
necessity of propitiation in the human mind, on the ground 
that the experience of men on this point is a factitious one, 
and confined to situations where men have grown up under 
the teaching of the gospel. But how will such an s\erment 
stand the test when confronted with the experience of the 
Moravians in Greenland, or the teaching of Whitfield and 
Wesley to the equally heathen Kingswood colliers? It might 
be shewn, indeed, that all effective preaching, from the time 
of Paul, has revolved around these ideas of sin, propitiation, 
and redemption, and that there never has been, so far as 
the great bulk of mankind is concerned, any effective preach- 
ing without it. Not only so, but even according to the testi- 
mony of such an unexceptionable witness as Knobel,’ the 
same great truth of vicarious satisfaction was brought out 
in the sacrifices of the Old Testament. 

The doctrine of the atonement has thus a moral basis, 
and perhaps as a fact of the believer’s experience, it apper- 
tains more fully to the moral than the spiritual. To express 
the matter otherwise, the death of Christ, as a sacrifice for 
sin, is the foundation, the moral ground for the believer’s 


1 See Religion innerhalb d. Grenzen d. blossen Vernunft, bk. ii. sec. i. (c). 
2 Vide Knobel on Leviticus. Handbuch zum A. T. pp. 380, 381. 
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assurance, peace, and joy, and hence it necessarily colours 
all the relations of the believing soul to her Saviour. Still, 
it does not follow that the felt consciousness of sin, as a 
present thing, must also be carried up into the very highest 
regions of the soul’s walk with her Saviour. On the con- 
trary, while the sense of guilt atoned for must ever remain 
as a corner-stone of the believer’s experience, there has yet 
been in the higher forms of the Christian life a brotherly 
nearness to Christ, a perfect peace, in which the presence 
of guilt and sin are left far behind. There is then felt 
the perfect love which casteth out fear. Or, lest we be 
misunderstood, let us put the matter somewhat differently. 
The saint who has entered into peace—perfect peace—has 
no longer the depressing consciousness of sin separating 
him from God which belonged to him while struggling with 
the sense of guilt. He still realises the Lamb as having 
been slain; but guilt and atonement are no longer so pro- 
minent in his experience as they once were. It is char- 
acteristic, indeed, of some religionists, that they are content 
to remain on the ground of ever sinning, and ever seeking 
purification. They even resent as a heresy the view that 
there can be any higher experience than this. But that 
such a higher oxperience exists need not be proved here by 
adducing testimony, it is enough to appeal to the lives of 
such men as Leighton, Fenelon, and Edwards. 

While there is this possibility of rising above the felt 
consciousness of continual sinfulness, yet it must be remem- 
bered that .he moral and spiritual worlds interpenetrate 
each other. We are ever under a sense of obligation. The 
mighty conception of law reaches up to the throne of God ; 
albeit in its higher phases it is that perfect law of liberty 
which is identical with the royal law of love. 

17. But is this power of spiritual vision—the power 
possessed by the mind of contemplating immediately 
spiritual realities—is it, or is it not, independent of the 
Scriptures? There is a practical answer to this question. 
Were it independent of the Scriptures, it would be able to 
set aside Scripture—a position which has led many to 
shipwreck. On ‘he contrary, it is one of the most wonderful 
testimonies to the Word of God, that infinite as are the 
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gradations of Christian experience, they link themselves, 
more or less, with the Christian Scriptures. If the sinner 
find peace, it was a passage of the Word which spoke to 
him. If he gain a clearer view of duty and of the blessed- 
ness of a fuller consecration, it was because it was brought 
home to him by some portion of the Word of God. Sorrow, 
trial, and straits, in the believer’s experience are lightened 
and softened, and his burdens lifted, by the same potent 
comforter. 

18. There are a number of important consequences which 
follow from the recognition of this higher or spiritual 
faculty. The most valuable of them will be the vindication 
of the supernatural as a sphere of knowledge against those 
who demand that everything should be judged from the 
merely physical point of view. As the eye is a testimony to 
the existence of things visible, so will this faculty be of the 
transcendent verities apprehended by it. It is, indeed, a 
fresh instance of blindness pretending to be a judge of 
colour, when those, in whom the faith faculty has never 
been opened, lay down the law dogmatically about the facts 


apprehended by this faculty. As Horace Bushnell says: 


“The heaven of their nature being shut, and their supernatural sense 
practically undiscovered, they proceed to bring the great questions of the 
gospel down for trial before the basement courts of their criticism, 
where it results that, having made their souls small enough for their 
doctrine, they have no great difficulty in making their doctrine small 
enough for their souls.” 


So much for the spiritual faculty. Passing now back to 
the great moral concrete of society around us, which we 
have characterised as that with which our consciousness is 
most conversant, it is here, within this concrete, that the 
movements known as religious revivals take place. But as 
in the individual, so in the body social, there are principles 
which underlie, and which have much to do with the’ move- 
ments in question. There is, for example, a great law of 
sympathy pervading society, which will have more or less 
influence in proportion as the body social is homogeneous, 
well-instructed in religious truth, and resting on a basis of 
social equality. In the United States of America these 
conditions are generally well fulfilled, and hence revival 
movements have had there a far wider influence, and have 
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extended over broader areas, than in Britain. In Scotland 
and in the North of Ireland there is an approach to the 
same state of things, hence the greater frequency and influ- 
ence of their religious movements. On the southern side 
of the Tweed the principle of sympathy has less sway; 
society is broken up into islands by class-divisions and 
social prejudices; the masses are ill-instructed in religious 
truth, and hence such movements can only influence sections 
of society within very limited areas. 

Another important principle which has a most weighty 
effect in these movements, is the peculiar effect of a soul 
spiritually quickened upon those in whom the spiritual 
faculty is as yet dormant. Take the case of a preacher who 
stands forth to address his fellow-men on the necessity of 
preparation for an unending future. It may be safely 
affirmed that it is less important what the preacher says, 
than the condition he is in spiritually. If the spiritual 
faculty in him be awake, if he have a clear and deep feeling 
of the powers of the world to come, then by the undertone 
of his utterances, by the living emotion which radiates from 
him, and pulsates through his audience, there will be pro- 
duced a curious excitement in those in whom the spiritual 
sense has been hitherto dormant. They will feel like men 
in a trance, who have powers, but benumbed and paralysed. 
The movement of the spiritual faculty in the speaker seems 
strangely to awaken attention and arouse the corresponding 
faculty in the hearer. 

This excitement of the benumbed spiritual faeulty is by 
no means accompanied by feelings of a pleasant or exhilar- 
ating sort. In harmony with the seemingly universal law 
which determines the beginning or increase of life to be 
associated with pain, the discovery in the soul where the 
spiritual faculty has been dormant of the object apprehended 
by that faculty, God, and unseen realities, awakes usually 
terror and alarm. These are the pangs of conviction, the 
experiences of a soul not reconciled to God. There can be 
no doubt but that in the experience of persons in such a 
state of mind there is an infinite number of variations 
possible, according to age, sex, previous experience, degree 
of felt sinfulness and culpability. This, however, may be 
safely averred, that so far as the broad outlines of such a 
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state of mind are concerned, they are always the same. 
The discovery of the unseen, the revelation of the divine, 
must ever, in the very nature of things, bring fear and 
trouble to a mind not yet at peace with the Infinite One, 
Here is the Slough of Despond which the immortal dreamer 
of Bedford saw, ‘‘ which had swallowed up millions of whole- 
some instructions that have at all seasons been brought 
from all parts of the king’s dominions ”—but the place was 
the Slough of Despond still. 

It has already been affirmed that the power by which we 
apprehend the unseen, is the faith faculty. But this implies 
that there must needs be the presence of faith, even in states 
of simple conviction. That this should be so, is however 
only in keeping with the definition of faith given us in the 
11th of Hebrews, and which contains, not a single, but a two- 
fold definition, viz., faith (1), as the conviction of things not 
seen ; (2), faith as the foundation of things hoped for. The 
transition from the one to the other takes place when the 
sovereign remedy for a wounded spirit has been applied by 
the Holy Spirit, and the convicted one terrified, awed, and 
startled by the presence of a spiritual world with which he 
is not in harmony, is brought into rest and peace by the 
discovery to him, through a work of grace in his soul, that 
*‘God is in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself, not 
imputing unto men their trespasses.”! The presence of the 
spiritual then ceases to be a terror, and becomes a joy. 
Leaving behind “the bondage which is unto fear,” the be- 
lieving one is able to look joyfully, exultingly, into the realm 
of spirits, the chief object in which is that Father Whom 
with joyful recognition he salutes as Abba, my Father ! 

While such a description holds good so far as the general 
outlines of such a state of mind is concerned, there is, as 
we have remarked, the possibility of infinite variety. Espe- 
cially is this so in the midst of a state of general religious 
excitement known as Revival. The spiritual power of the 
preacher goes out at such times over a greater diversity of 
minds, and affects them more variously. Some, like Obsti- 
nate in the allegory, remain scoffingly impervious to the 
truth, or if in some degree brought under the powers of the 
world to come, so as to feel in some measure the pangs of 

1 See 2 Cor. v. 19. 
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the paralysed spiritual faculty, they shrink with fear and 
hatred from the revelation, and fiercely strive to return to 
their former unconcern. 

It is very far, however, from our intention to affirm that 
such movements have not a very human side. The fine 
gold and the miry clay which, as in the images seen in the 
despot’s dream, are so wondrously blended in our nature, 
never indeed appear in greater incongruity than during 
such seasons. That it should be so is only in keeping with 
what we know of human nature in its highest moods, even 
when the main element in such moods is not the religious. 
Take such a great national act as the subscription to the 
League and Covenant, so famous in Scottish history. There 
can be little doubt that, however noble the national mood 
may have been for the time, the critical observer, looking at 
the consequences, will find much that was both questionable 
and insincere. Still, we must hold that such noble moods, 
whether of individuals or of national life, is the best we 
know of ourselves ; and without the possibilities implied in 
them our nature would be poor and base indeed. And as 
in troublous periods of the national life, noble characters 
are nourished and trained which find a place in the nation’s 
gallery of heroes, so it is the experience of many that the 
most devoted, self-sacrificing, and consecrated Christians, are 
often those who have been brought to God during seasons 
of revival. Human nature being what it is, we may confi- 
dently expect in all such movements a proportion of base 
alloy as well as of the purer metal. There will be the 
Pliables, who yield to the prevailing excitement without any 
real or true awakening of their spiritual nature. There will 
be the “mixed multitude,’ who have come out of Egypt, 
or fancy they have come out of Egypt, but who have been 
influenced more by the prevailing contagion and the example 
of others, than by any sterling or true principle of action. 
At such a time there are so many voices which cry aloud, 
both internally and externally, pointing to the higher life, 
that multitudes are impressed, and appear to begin to run 
well, who have neither counted the cost nor understood what 
is implied in bearing the cross. Hence, in many, a rapid 
decline succeeds such a season of religious awakening. 

- It must also be admitted that the unwisdom or lack of 
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Christian prudence in many who take upon themselves to 
be leaders of such movements, contribute very much to the 
defections which sometimes follow them. Young disciples, 
and even those who had been previously notorious for their 
sinful lives, are sometimes led about to address meetings, 
and displayed as objects of wonder to their own self-infla- 
tion, if not speedy decline and falling away from the faith. 
It were surely most desirable that converted thieves and 
pugilists were allowed to spend some time as catechumens 
before they are brought forward to be teachers of others. 
There is needful, on the part of those who minister in the 
midst of such movements, great spiritual prudence and 
wisdom of that sort which is from above. Indeed, it will be 
found that the amount of real good done in such movements 
depends largely on the Christian teaching received by the 
converts, and the oversight exercised over them. It is 
moreover to be marked that, by some who would fain be pro- 
minent in such movements, the settled pastor is regarded 
with anything but good will. If he countenance them and 
take an active part, he is alleged to be acting from selfish 
motives; if he stand aloof, he is branded as an enemy of 
the gospel. In the minds of another class is developed a 
great eagerness for all abnormal means of grace, coupled 
with something like a distaste for the ordinary means. The 
casual or half-Sabbath attender becomes a diligent visitor of 
the revival meeting, and will walk miles to attend such 
extraordinary services. A still more curious result, especi- 
ally when such movements are new and the settled ministry 
have but little experience in them, has been the formation of 
small sectarian congregations of Plymouthites or particular 
Baptists, which, after the movement has died away, become 
in their doctrinal views and sympathies the narrowest of all 
religionists. Another sad result is the spiritual sterility and 
insensibility to gospel truth of places much visited by such 
movements, where the inhabitants have become accustomed 
to them, so that, indeed, in the language of Scripture, “‘ the 
latter end is worse with them than the beginning.” 

In general the relapses after such movements into indiffer- 
ence, worldliness, and sin are, in their frequency, most sad, 
and ought to be the subject of much earnest consideration 
by those who take upon them the work of leading such 
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movements. The ‘“ mixed multitude” of which we have 
already spoken speedily return to their former course of life. 
Besides these, however, not a few of whom better things 
were to be expected, shew a downward tendency to worldli- 
ness and declension. One of the after-consequences on the 
part of some, too, is a craving for religion of a sensational 
type, in which a desire for the abnormal and the externally 
exciting is prominent, while searching of heart, meditation 
on the Word of God, and steady growth in the Christian life, 
are but little regarded. This, it must be owned, is some- 
times due to an unspiritual ministry and the lack of wise 
pastoral superintendence; but it ought, nevertheless, to be 
noted as one of the unhealthy symptoms which may follow 
such movements, and which need to be noted in order that 
they may be guarded against. 

More general causes of backsliding are, indeed, to be 
sought in that division of heart and lack of thoroughness in 
religion, which have been the causes of declension in all 
ages of the Christian Church, and which are, alas! specially 
characteristic of the Church in modern society. In the 
apostolic times, and generally when the Christian Church 
has been persecuted—though, doubtless, such periods have 
their own besetting evils—the division of heart between God 
and the world has: not been so visible, since men, before 
becoming Christians, had to count the cost, and make a 
deliberate choice which side they were to follow. It is to 
this decisiveness of action, perhaps, that the wonderful 
fulness and clearness of the Church life in the apostolic age 
are to be traced. In our own day, a lack of any proper 
decision as to which side they are on is, perhaps, rather 
characteristic of the great majority of Christians, so called ; 
and much of the popular idea of a Christian life, besides the 
maintenance of a fair moral character, is taken to be the 
dedication of set times, set services, and set worship to God, 
while all the rest is given up to their own “ worldly employ- 
ments and recreations” (to use a most unfortunate phrase in 
a popular manual). Surely such compromises are not for a 
moment to be justified from the New Testament, or to be 
reconciled with such claims as—‘‘ Ye are not your own, 
but bought with a price; therefore glorify God in your body 
and spirit, which are His.” 
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It is just the urging home of this thorough decision as to 
the future on the part of Christian ministers—the exhibi- 
tion of a higher and fuller Christian experience, and a more 
entire consecration to God—which will be found the only 
antidote to the backsliding tendencies we have noted. 
Unless this higher consecration be pressed upon Christian 
congregations, there can be little doubt that the grand old 
doctrine of justification by faith will be misused to promote 
a sentimental pietism, in which the ethical element is 
very feeble, and in which a continually conscious sinning 
and repenting, with general unprogressiveness in Christian 
character, form the prevailing state of things. How remote 
such a state of things is from the ethical struggle of a Paul 
with his ‘‘ Herein do I exercise myself, to have always a con- 
science void of offence toward God and toward men,” need 
not here be dwelt upon. Perhaps one of the best services 
rendered by revival movements is the interruption of the 
unprogressive dullness and decorous deadness which form 
the principal part of the life of many so-called Christians. 
The call to a higher consecration of life ought to characterise 
invariably the teaching which follows such movements. 
And it will, on examination, be found in Christian churches 
that where the minister, himself an earnest and devoted 
Christian, insists more on growth in grace and entire conse- 
cration to the service of God, with a lofty morality towards 
men, then will the most fruit be reaped from such move- 
ments, and they will be found to be attended by the fewest 
evils. 

It is, finally, most desirable on the part of those who 
are the leaders and thinkers in the Christian churches, that 
the movements with which we have been dealing should 
receive a more careful scrutiny than, as yet, has been given 
to them. The human elements in them (and some of 
the elements in them are very human) ought to be dis- 
criminated, and rules laid down and instructions given to 
theological students in our divinity halls how to deal with 
them, so as to turn them to the best advantage. Already a 
beginning has been made of such a Christianly scientific 
treatment of them in the United States, where they have 
been, on the whole, more frequent than in Great Britain. 
It has already been observed that they follow distinct laws ; 
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that they have to do with external circumstances to which, 
in part, they owe their rise; and that special doctrines are 
found most useful in application in them. Thus, in an 
able article which appeared in the Bibliotheca Sacra for 
April 1859, we find that, of three eras of revival in the 
United States, each was marked by some prevailing doctrine 
or special form of religious truth, which was brought to bear 
upon the popular mind. The great awakening of 1740 had 
for its dogmatic peculiarity the doctrines of justification by 
faith and of the new birth. During the second great revival 
period, about 1797, the doctrine most insisted upon and 
found most useful was the doctrine of the divine sovereignty; 
while at the third period, from 1830 to 1835, the doctrine 
most insisted upon was duty, and the necessity of giving 
the heart to God. 

One reason, perhaps, why Americans—such as President 
Finney, and, in the present movement, Mr Moody—have 
been found so useful in Great Britain is just that they have 
more fully studied those strivings of the religious faculty, 
and are thus better qualified to deal with them. But they 
ought, as necessary and inevitable movements of the human 
mind in relation to God, to be studied here also, and theo- 
logical students instructed as to their laws and the principles 
which underlie them. They should not be left out of account 
as simply irregular and abnormal religious phenomena. 

There is no greater necessity in our day, when some seem 
to be taking refuge from the inroads of scepticism and 
atheistic science in religious obscurantism, than the forma- 
tion of a body of believing science, in which the study of the 
human mind in relation to God and the religious faculty in 
man ought certainly to occupy no secondary place. Such 
a body of truly Christian science might to some extent 
advantageously supersede the too exclusive devotion to 
dogmatic theology which has prevailed in the church, and 
would be of the greatest service in the conduct of a success- 
ful apologetic. W. Nicoxson. 
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Art. VI.—The Proposed Presbyterian Council. 


it is not quite correct to say, as was lately affirmed in a 

well-known journal, that the word “ international” was 
introduced into our language on occasion of the Exhibi- 
tion in 1851. Before that time it had an obscure corner in 
the English vocabulary ; but it is a significant fact that the 
Exhibition brought it out, and gave it the prominent place 
which it continues to occupy. In the older dictionaries it 
does not occur. It is the representative of a modern idea, 
and may be described genealogically as one of the daughters 
of the steamboat, the railway, and the telegraph. It repre- 
sents the feeling that seeks a fellowship wider than that of 
individual countries or languages; that recognises a kinship 
in all the world; and wherever it finds the elements of 
brotherhood, seeks to bind them together in a world-wide 
confederation. 

It is partly, no doubt, in connection with this international 
Zeit-geist, though essentially from a deeper root, that a 
strong and wide-spread desire has arisen, or rather has been 
revived, for a closer fellowship between the various branches 
of the Presbyterian Church. The shrinking from isolation, 
the desire for fellowship, the pleasure of finding congenial 
elements at the other side of the world, and the sense of 
benefit likely to accrue from more frequent and regular 
intercourse, which are characteristic of the age, have no 
doubt had a large share in giving form and freshness to 
this desire. At the same time, it may be doubted whether 
the project would be likely to come to more than a passing 
expression of feeling if it had no deeper root than this. It 
is right to recognise the spirit and appliances of the age as 
giving facilities, unknown before, for realising a large scheme 
of fellowship. But if something of the kind were not in- 
volved in the very nature of presbytery—and indeed of the 
Christian Church ; if it were not the proper outcome of 
principles which stop short in our existing arrangements 
before they have reached their ultimate application; if it 
were not the natural crown of an edifice which has never 
yet been brought to completion,—we should not regard the 
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project as very valuable, or likely to lead to great results. 
Unquestionably the most important light in which to view 
the proposal of a Presbyterian Council, is as the missing 
link for bringing together the hitherto disjecta membra of 
the family. Presbyterianism has never presented to the 
world that aspect of unity as a whole, which its several 
branches very remarkably exhibit. Take any well-organized 
section of the presbyterian church, and you find its unity 
quite remarkable. The whole hangs together through a 
gradation of church courts, rising from the congregational 
kirk-session to the all-regulating General Assembly. There 
is nothing here of the aspect of the Independent system, 
perhaps we may say too little ; for in Scripture there is per- 
haps more recognition of local independence, within certain 
limits, than is usual among us. But while we have been 
most careful to banish Independency from our individual 
presbyterian organizations, we have left it in full swing in 
so far as these churches are related to one another. It 
has not got so much as a foothold in the separate members, 
but as if to compensate for this, it is allowed to reign 
supreme over the whole. Most of the sections of the pres- 
byterian church are quite independent of each other. Pres- 
byterian principles are carried to their utmost reach in the 
interior ; they are abandoned in the region beyond. They 
are applied with scrupulous care to adjust all local interests ; 
they remain in abeyance when wider interests and obliga- 
tions are concerned. But surely the principles that are 
applicable to individual sections are in some degree applicable 
to the body as a whole. If it was the design of the Head of 
the Church, that within a definite territory or a particular 
church the members should have a close relation to each 
other, it could not have been His intention that the several 
organizations, spread over the world, should be quite apart. 
Here, then, is the great deficiency of Presbyterianism. It 
has wanted the Ecumenical bond. It presents the aspect 
of mere independent fragments. It has not even the ap- 
pearance of visible or formal unity, and the want is all the 
more striking because it has so much both of substantial unity 
as a whole, and of visible unity in the separate parts. 
Undoubtedly the Church of Rome presents by far the 
most complete and striking aspect of visible and formal 
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unity which Christendom contains. We do not, of course, 
advert to the quality of that unity, except to say, that not 
resting on the basis of Scripture, it is rather the antithesis 
than the ideal of the unity of the New Testament. But 
something may surely be learned from the study even of 
this antithesis. No other church spread over many lands 
has yet solved the problem of unity. Take the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, for example. So far as its several 
branches existing in different countries are concerned, they 
are as independent of one another as the various sections of 
the Presbyterian. To feel this somewhat acutely has been 
the special experience of the Church of England. The Pan- 
Anglican Synod was an attempt to bring together, but in an 
informal way, various members of the Episcopal family, so 
like to one another, that it seemed very strange that they 
could not be formally organised into one. The Association 
for Promoting the Union of Christendom labours to fuse into 
one churches which have no real unity, and are so unlike to 
one another that even if a cord could be found to tie them 
together, the result would only be a clumsy conglomerate. 
In the conflict between the Anglican party and Rome, the 
want of a visible centre of unity has always been a weak 
point with the former. After all, the Romanist asks, what 
are churches unconnected with Rome but a bundle of in- 
dependent fragments? He points proudly to the Eternal 
City and the Chair of St Peter, round which, like the sun, 
the whole papal system revolves. To many a hesitating 
Anglican this has proved the decisive appeal. ‘“‘ Surely,” 
he has reasoned, “‘this must be the One Church; other 
churches move in confusion hither and thither; here only 
do I find a head ruling alike over urbi et orbi; one whose 
dominion is from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends 
of the earth.” 

What view, it is natural to ask, did the Presbyterian 
Reformers take of this subject ? It was certainly not their 
idea that the several churches, existing in different countries, 
should be wholly unconnected with one another. The 
Ecumenical Council was recognised as a constitutional and 
important body, which should serve as the visible centre of 
unity for the Reformed churches. The subject of a general 
union was much in Calvin’s thoughts, and what he aimed 
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at, but found it too difficult to accomplish, was a union 
which should embrace all the Reformed churches. Bull- 
inger and Beza fully shared hisviews. In 1561, Beza, ata con- 
ference at St Germain, urged in the name of the Reformed, 
the necessity of a general council, in which not the pope 
but the Scripture should decide the questions discussed. 
Calvin’s views may be gathered from some of bis letters to 
Cranmer : 

“One of the greatest events of the time,” he wrote, “is, that the 
churches are so widely separated from each other, that there is not even 
a temporal or human intercourse carried on between them ; we may well 
therefore be silent as to a holy communion of the members of Christ, 
which is in every body’s mouth, but no sign of which exists in the heart. 
This is partly the fault of the princes. The body of Christ is torn 
asunder, because the members are separated. So far as I am concerned, 
if I can be of any use, I will readily pass over ten seas to effect the 
object in view. If the welfare of England alone were concerned, I 
should regard it as a sufficient reason to act thus. But at present, when 
our purpose is to unite the sentiments of all good and learned men, and 
so, according to the rule of Scripture, to bring the separated churches 
into one, neither labour nor trouble of any kind ought to be spared.” * 

It is possible that Calvin aimed at too much—aimed at a 
closer union than it is reasonable to expect between churches 
in different countries ; but it is evident that something much 
less than this would have been hailed with pleasure. He 
laments that there was not even ‘‘ temporal or human inter- 
course” between the churches; if members of them had 
even been in the way of seeing each other in the flesh, 
exchanging views with one another, and entering into one 
another’s difficulties and labours, he would have welcomed 
that as a step in the right direction. 

We need not dwell on the untoward events which interfered 
with the realisation of Calvin’s scheme, and turned it more 
and more into a devout imagination. In fact, in the course 
of time, it seems to have dropt into oblivion. There never 
has been a thoroughly Ecumenical Council of the Protestant 
Church, whether Episcopal or Presbyterian. The Synod of 
Dort was primarily a Dutch Synod, but assumed a broader 
character in consequence of other countries and churches 
having been invited to send deputies. The Westminster 
Assembly did not profess to throw its arms wider than 
the three kingdoms. No ecclesiastical gathering has taken 

1 Henry’s Life of Calvin, vol. ii. p. 126. 
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place to which all Protestant churches and countries have 
been invited to send representatives, or at which an 
endeavour has been made to embrace in one wide survey 
the interests of the whole, or to present, in one great 
act of devotion, the united prayers of Protestant Chris- 
tendom. The nearest approach to such a gathering has 
been furnished by the meetings of the Evangelical Alliance ; 
but these have avowedly been meetings not of church repre- 
sentatives, but of individuals associated only in a private 
capacity. 

Yet indirectly the Evangelical Alliance has had a con- 
siderable influence in giving shape to the proposed Presby- 
terian Council or Confederation of 1876, which promises 
now at length to take a step, but only a little step, in the 
direction that was so earnestly contemplated by Calvin. It 
was at the time of the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance 
in the United States in 1873, that the first steps were taken 
towards actually bringing together a general council of the 
Presbyterian churches. Before that time, the subject had 
been repeatedly discussed on both sides of the Atlantic. It 
is astonishing how many persons claim to be the father of 
the scheme. The truth is, it took possession simultaneously 
of several minds, and utterance was given to it at sundry 
times, and in diverse manners, unknown perhaps to persons 
at a distance. We think, however, that the credit of being 
the chief mover must be given to President M‘Cosh of 
Princeton. In the United States, the subject had been 
spoken of at a great meeting held in 1872, at Philadelphia, to 
celebrate the ter-centenary of the Scottish Reformation, and 
in the following May, the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church appointed a Committee to promote the object. 
In the same year, the Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of Ireland passed resolutions to the like effect; that Assembly 
having had the honour to move a full year before any of the 
Assemblies in Scotland. On 6th October 1873, a meeting 
was held at New York under the auspices of the General 
Assembly’s Committee. It was attended by about a hundred 
and fifty persons, representing the various Presbyterian 
churches in the United States and Canada, in England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Australia; in Italy and Germany, and 
(virtually) in France. The Committee formed at this meet- 
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ing was authorised to communicate with the Presbyterian 
churches throughout the world; and it is in consequence of 
the efforts thus made that the scheme has reached the 
degree of maturity which it has attained. 

In one important respect the scheme now proposed differs 
widely from what would have entered into Calvin’s idea of 
an Ecumenical Council. No one proposes, by this move- 
ment, to constitute a court that shall possess authoritative 
control over the Churches of whose representatives it is to 
consist. For such a scheme as this it is evident that we are 
utterly unripe, and any endeavour to constitute it would be 
sure to wreck the whole undertaking. The idea of such a 
confederation is, of course, not excluded; but the council 
proposed to be held now will possess only moral influence, 
and not attempt to realise the full desideratum of the 
Presbyterian churches in the matter of unity. It will not 
be a General Assembly for all the Churches, in the 
sense in which the courts so designated are the supreme 
tribunals for the churches individually. It will not carry 
out the gradation of church courts a step beyond the point 
to which that principle is carried out now. Whether it may 
work towards such a result, is a question which we are not 
competent to answer. In theory it is true that a supreme 
tribunal, which should be literally a General Assembly in 
the fullest sense, is the apex of the Presbyterian system. 
But whether we are nearer to such a consummation than 
Calvin was, and whether a successful unauthoritative council 
would help to realise the more formal and regular Assembly, 
are questions which we do not need to answer, because such 
a thing is not at all the object of this movement. 

Let us now notice briefly the principal churches with 
which communication has been held, or is in the course of 
being held, on the subject of the council. The total number 
of organisations is forty-eight, and from nearly all favour- 
able answers have been returned to the proposal : 


I. Great Britain AND IRELAND. 


1. Church of Scotland. 6. United Original Seceders. 

2. Free Church of Scotland. 7. Presbyterian Church of Ireland. 

3. United Presbyterian Church. 8. Reformed Presbyterian Church 

4. Reformed Presbyterian Church. in Ireland. 

5. Reformed Presbyterian Church | 9. PresbyterianChurchin England. 
in Seotland. 10. Welsh Calvinistic Church. 
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II. Unirep States or AMERICA. 


. Presbyterian Church in easel 5. General Synod of Reformed 
States of America. Presbyterian Church. 

. United Presbyterian Church of | 6. Synod of Reformed Presbyterian 
North America. Church. 

. Welsh Calvinistic Methodist | 7. Associate Reformed Church 

Church of United States. (South). 

. Reformed Church in America| 8. Presbyterian Church of United 

(Dutch Reformed). States (South). 


III. BritisH Cotontzs. 


Canada. | 4. Presbyterian Church of South 


Australia. 
. Canada Presbyterian Church. 
. Presbyterian Church in Canada, | | 5. Presbyterian Church of Tas- 
in connection with the Church | mania. 
of Scotland. ™ 
. Presbyterian Church in Lower New Zealand. 
Provinces. | 1. Presbyterian Church of New 
. Presbyterian Church in connec- Zealand. 
tion with the Church of Scot- | 2. Presbyterian Church of Otago. 


land.! : 
New Hebrides. 
Australia. 1. Synod of the New Hebrides 

. Presbyterian Church of Vic- Mission. 

toria. . 
. Presbyterian Church of New Africa. 

South Wales. 1. Dutch Reformed Church. 
. Presbyterian Church of Queens- | 2, Presbyteries of Kaffraria and 

land. Natal. 


IV. Tut Evroprean Continent. 


. Reformed Church of France. 9. Free Church of Canton de 
. Union of Evangelical Churches Vaud. 
of France. 10. National Church of Neuchatel. 
. Evangelical Church of Lyons. 11. Evangelical Independt. Church 
. Belgian Reformed Church. of Neuchatel. 
. Evangelical Missionary Church | 12. Waldensian Church. 
of Belgium. 13. Reformed Church of Hungary. 
. National Church of Geneva. 14, Reformed Church of Bohemia. 
. Evangelical Church of Geneva. | 15. Reformed Church of Holland. 
. National Church of Canton de | 16, Secession Church of Holland. 
Vaud. | 





It is probable that this long list of forty-eight Churches 
embraces a constituency of some 20,000 congregations. We 
must remember to include in our reckoning the Presbyterian 
missionaries in various other parts of the world, whether to 
Jews or Gentiles, and any scattered pastors minister- 
ing here and there to congregations of Presbyterians not 
included in the foregoing list. It is also a fact of great 
interest, that a strong desire to join such a council has been 

} These four churches are now on the eve of being united. 
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expressed by members of an important Church which, in 
name at least, is not Presbyterian—the United Church of 
Prussia. At the meeting at New York in 1878, Professor 
Dorner and other Germans affirmed that, while they could 
not commit their Church to their opinion, they themselves 
hailed with delight the proposal of a Presbyterian Con- 
ference as what they had been long yearning after, feeling as 
they did, that, on the Continent especially, they had been 
almost completely severed from the fellowship of their 
brethren in England and America. This was equivalent to 
a formal claim on the part of these members of the United 
Church of Prussia to be considered Presbyterians; and the 
other continental deputies present concurred with much 
warmth. It might be an event full of important results, not 
only to Germany, but the world, if the Prussian Church were 
to be brought into such contact with the Presbyterian 
Churches, as to become more like them in doctrine and in 
spirit. 

The benefits of the proposed Congress, as set forth in a 
brief address that emanated from the American brethren, 
may be arranged in three classes, according as they pertain 
to testimony, fellowship, or work. In regard to testimony, 
the Congress would be a witness to the world of the sub- 
stantial unity of the Presbyterian Churches; of the adapta- 
tion of the Presbyterian system to every form of civil 
government, and to all the varying conditions of the 
Church ; of its ability to preserve order, without arrogance 
or tyranny; and also of its true proportions and wide 
extent—not being, as is often thought, a mere fragment 
accidentally displaced, as it were, from the great Episcopal 
system—a planetoid, which has been driven by a convulsion 
out of the true Christian orbit, but an extensive and orderly 
system, claiming, not unworthily, to represent the church 
of the first century and a-half. In regard to fellowship, 
it would enable those not inclined to organic union to mani- 
fest their love to their brethren of other organisations, with- . 
out compromising their distinctive principles; it would tend 
greatly to strengthen weak and struggling churches, by 
bringing to their support the influence of a large and power- 
ful body ; while, better still, by the outpouring of the Holy 

VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCII. I 
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Ghost, to be earnestly prayed for as the chief distinction and 
glory of the meeting, there might proceed new impulses of 
spiritual life, bringing every member into closer fellowship 
with his Divine Master, into deeper love of the brethren for 
the Master’s sake, and into more entire consecration of all 
his powers to the Master’s work. In regard to work, the 
Council would give to the various churches an opportunity 
of knowing more of each others’ methods, and so getting 
useful hints for their own work in the future; it would also 
allow a combined effort to be made against infidelity, popery, 
and other forces that are everywhere opposing evangelical 
agencies; and it would facilitate an understanding as to 
mission operations, the amicable allocation of foreign fields, 
or of continental or other stations where evangelical work 
is to be done. In more fully expanding the objects of the 
Council, in a more recent document, we find that our Ameri- 
can friends have given occasion to an apprehension that the 
functions of the Evangelical Alliance may be interfered with. 
We do not think there is any real cause for such an appre- 
hension; certainly no such interference is designed; nor 
will it be difficult for both these bodies to find ample and 
suitable occupation, each on its respective line. 

Similar views as to the purposes and benefits of the 
Congress have been expressed on this side of the Atlantic. 
In a paper published by the present writer in November 
1871, seven benefits were specified—1st. The sense of con- 
nection with a large ecclesiastical brotherhood or family ; 
2d. A fuller communion by the churches in each others gifts 
and graces; 3d. A larger experience of ways and methods 
that are most blessed in the various fields which have to be 
cultivated ; 4th. An adjustment of the relations of freedom 
and order; 5th. Practical arrangements for the division of 
mission and other work; 6th. Opportunities for united 
prayer ; and 7th. Christian friendship and fellowship on a 
larger scale. 

Such views probably lie, in most cases, at the foundation 
of the strong desire which has been so widely expressed for 
the accomplishment of this scheme. In its general features 
it has obtained the cordial approval of the Supreme Courts 
of the leading Presbyterian Churches of Scotland, Ireland, 
and England. Committees were appointed last year to co- 
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operate with similar committees of other churches, and con- 
siderable progress has been made in maturing such arrange- 
ments as are needful for the realisation of the scheme. After 
local preliminary meetings in Edinburgh and New York, a 
general preliminary meeting has been summoned to be held 
in London on 21st July 1875, at which the constitution of 
the proposed body will be considered, and the place and time 
of the first meeting of the Council definitely fixed. 

To those who look with attention into the functions and 
operations of the proposed body, it becomes very clear, the 
more they study the matter, that it must sustain a definite 
relation to the churches of whose members it is to be com- 
posed. At first, perhaps, the idea was, that it would be 
composed of such Presbyterian ministers and elders as 
might be attracted together to the place of meeting, without 
much regard to any formal delegation by the churches from 
which they came. But it soon became apparent that such 
a random constitution or bond of union would be far too 
loose. If the meeting was to be in any sense Ecumenical, 
if it was to possess in any degree the right to express 
the views of the Presbyterian churches, if it was even to 
escape the reproach of professing to be much more than it 
really was, it must consist of men appointed to attend it by 
their various churches. These must have a commission 
emanating in some way from the supreme court of their 
church. The supreme court may either appoint them 
directly, or it may give authority to a committee to do so; 
but it is quite essential that the members be delegated. 
This does not imply that the church, in appointing them, 
will be committed either to what they say or to what they 
do. When a church appoints commissioners to visit other 
churches, she is not committed to their proceedings. It 
will be an annoying thing to her, no doubt, if they misre- 
present her; but she will have no responsibility. It is an 
annoying thing to a church if conspicuous members mis- 
represent her on any occasion, or in any capacity; but the 
usual organs of remonstrance and repudiation are open, and 
through them dissatisfied members may remove any miscon- 
ception of their views. Any church that should appoint 
delegates to attend the general council would be entitled to 
require a report of their proceedings; and if it should be 
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found that they had not truly represented her, the proper 
disclaimer could easily be given. But for the sake of the great 
object in view, it is to be hoped that the several supreme 
courts will not find any difficulty in appointing delegates. 
The truth is,it will be much better for the churches to appoint 
them, defining their functions, and requiring an account to 
be given of their stewardship, than to leave them, as it were, 
to appoint themselves. A church is far less likely to be 
misrepresented by a select number of delegates, formally com- 
missioned by her, than by individual members congregated, 
accidentally as it were, and lying under no special obliga- 
tion to have regard to her views. If the idea of this Presby- 
terian Council be a good one, it deserves to be carried out 
under the best and most orderly provisions which the 
churches encouraging it can devise. We cannot therefore 
entertain any serious apprehension that the churches 
which have already signified their approval, will shrink from 
giving their commission to a sufficient number of delegates 
to attend the meetings. 

This may be done the more freely, that in appointing the 
delegates it- may be stipulated that the Council will have no 
ecclesiastical authority, but will be a mere consultative or 
deliberative body, its influence being derived wholly from 
its moral weight. We have the precise parallel of such a 
body in our university councils in Scotland, which are em- 
powered by statute to consult upon all matters relating to 
the wellbeing of the university. As such, the councils are 
as truly and essentially a part of the university as the 
administrative or legislative part, but they have no actual 
power of any kind, except the moral power of their delibera- 
tions and conclusions. 

While the constituted members of the Council ought thus 
to be limited to persons duly delegated from their several 
churches, it may be found convenient to give a certain 
standing to other persons, on occasion of particular meetings. 
At whatever place the Council may at any time meet, a much 
larger number of ministers and elders connected with that 
place are likely to be present than the proportion which would 
naturally be members. Without their receiving any power 
to vote, they might be invited, under due regulations, to sit 
with the members, and aid in their deliberations and devo- 
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tions. Provision would thus be made for taking advantage 
of the local interest to which such meetings commonly give 
rise, in much the same way as at the meetings of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science, or the Social 
Science Association. The Council itself must not be an 
unwieldy body, but the greater the interest that can be 
excited in its proceedings the better. If the privilege of 
associates should be found to be abused, or should tend to 
complicate or needlessly retard the procedure, not being an 
essential feature of the Council, it could afterwards be cut 
off. 

A very important question relates to the manner in which 
the business of the Council shall be introduced. On the 
one hand, it would not be desirable to restrict unduly the 
freedom of members to suggest and introduce topics for 
discussion, but on the other, it would tend to confusion 
if the Council were bound to take up any matter that might 
be brought forward, and had not the liberty of selection and 
arrangement. It is evident that for this purpose consider- 
able latitude would have to be given to a provisional com- 
mittee. To such a committee, necessarily appointed at first 
in a somewhat irregular way, the choice of topics would 
have to be assigned. If the constituent churches would 
suggest topics for the consideration of the Council, that un- 
doubtedly would be their best mode of introduction. Even in 
that case, however, a committee would have to classify and 
arrange; and in order to save the time of the Council, it 
would probably be found necessary to entrust the committee 
with the duty of requesting one or more persons, known to 
be conversant with special subjects, to introduce them to 
the Council. 

The name of the proposed body is a point of some interest. 
In the rough form which the proposal first assumed, a con- 
siderable variety of names was given to it. It has been 
called a General Presbyterian Council; a Confederation of 
-Presbyterians ; a Pan-Presbyterian Council ; an Ecumenical 
Presbyterian Council; a Presbyterian Congress; a Presby- 
terian Conference ; and, doubtless, on the other side of the 
Atlantic, a Presbyterian Convention. For the most part, 
the title adopted is that ‘‘ General Presbyterian Council.” 
It may be observed, however, that the meeting held in 
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December 1874, in New York, deviated slightly from the 
previous nomenclature. It proposes to constitute a con- 
federation of the Presbyterian churches, from which confe- 
deration shall spring from time to time, the Presbyterian 
Council. That is to say, the various churches approving 
of the scheme are to be regarded as confederate, so far 
as that scheme is concerned. They are to come under 
agreement to appoint delegates to the council, and in this 
way advance the scheme. It does not appear that accord- 
ing to the views of our American brethren, they are to be 
regarded as confederate for any other purpose. It may be 
a question, therefore, whether it is necessary to introduce 
the word Confederacy at all. It is liable to be regarded as 
meaning more than in this case it would mean, and if so, it 
might be found better to fall back on the name first used by 
our American brethren—General Presbyterian Council. 
Nothing has yet been said on the conditions of member- 
ship. In so far as the question has been considered, there 
is entire harmony of view on both sides of the Atlantic—that 
adherence to an approved and recognised symbol should be 
the condition on which churches might send delegates to 
the council. In the case of nearly all the English speaking 
churches, the Westminster Confession obviously furnishes 
the requisite standard. Nor would there arise any practical 
difficulty in the case of two English-speaking Presbyterian 
churches which do not use that symbol—the Reformed, 
or Dutch Reformed, as they used to be called in America, 
and the Welsh Calvinistic Methodists. The standards of 
these bodies are in close accord with the Westminster Con- 
fession. The chief difficulty would be in the case of some 
continental churches which, while formally adhering to 
sound Confessions, in some instances virtually abandon 
them. It might require to be certified, in the case of dele- 
gates commissioned by such churches, that they were really 
in sympathy with their symbols. No invitation could be 
given to churches that openly, and even ostentatiously, 
repudiate the views of these standards—such as Unitarians 
in Britain, or Cumberland Presbyterians in America. 
Another question for the preliminary meeting in July will 
be the place and the time of the first general council. As 
to time, the general voice seems to indicate 1876; as to 
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place, there may be more variety of opinion. Edinburgh 
naturally presents itself as the cradle of English-speaking 
Presbyterianism. Another and deeper genealogy would 
point to Geneva. London would have a claim as the great 
centre of public opinion. New York or Philadelphia would 
represent the claims of the New World. In favour of a 
transatlantic meeting place, much weight is due to the 
extraordinary interest so sure to be taken by the American 
people, evinced as it was in quite an overwhelming manner 
at the meeting of the Evangelical Alliance in 1873, and 
likely to be equalled should a great Presbyterian gathering 
be held there. For overflowing liberality and hospitality, 
and for the enthusiastic co-operation in some matters of all 
classes, there is no people like the American. Geneva, we 
fear, is out of the question; its language being foreign to 
the great mass of the members, while the population would 
be but slightly in sympathy with the movement, and there 
would be no adequate representation of its proceedings in 
the press. London affords the great advantage of a daily 
press, whose voice reaches to the ends of the earth, and so 
far as its Presbyterian congregations are concerned, no body 
of men could be more hearty or hospitable. The draw- 
back to London would be the smallness of its Presbyterian 
population. Coming back to Edinburgh, it has undoubtedly 
the prestige of having been for three centuries the Presby- 
terian Zion, ‘‘ whither the tribes go up;” it has been known 
so long as an ecclesiastical capital, that it would be strange 
were it passed over. It possess a Hall, too, which for 
Church conferences has neither superior nor equal. The 
drawback to Edinburgh is, that it is in a manner surfeited 
with ecclesiastical meetings. We do not see in it indica- 
tions of such lively and pervading interest in the subject, as 
would be likely to facilitate the very laborious and manifold 
urrangements that would be necessary. While New York 
or Philadelphia would respond to the proposal with a ringing 
shout of welcome, Edinburgh would reply with compara- 
tive tameness. Not but that Edinburgh would ultimately 
rouse herself to do her duty well; in the long run she would 
be sure to acquit herself as she always does when large 
public bodies assemble within her gates; but there probably 
would not be at first that lively manifestation of interest 
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which would create expectation and serve to ensure success. 
Glasgow, we believe, would shew more spontaneous warmth, 
and in many respects would be an excellent place of meeting. 
But on British ground, Edinburgh, we apprehend, would 
have the preference. We see no reason, however, why 
other towns, especially London, Glasgow, and Belfast, should 
not have public meetings in connection with the Council, 
which some of the more eminent strangers might be asked 
to attend. On future occasions, too, all might have their 
turn. : 

In any state of things, but especially in the present, it 
would be inexcusable for any body of Christian office-bearers 
to come together without trying to warm and quicken each 
other’s hearts, by conferring and praying over the great 
things that God has been doing in the midst of them. One 
of the earliest days of the Council should be given wholly to 
the subject of spiritual life, and the whole proceedings should 
be baptised with the spirit which a conference on this topic 
might be expected to awaken. We are quite sure that the 
prominence of this feature in the proposed meetings would 
have more effect than anything else in drawing members 
from distant parts of the globe. The interest that has been 
awakened everywhere in the spiritual work of the last 
eighteen months is unprecedented. In continental countries 
the desire for information about it is very remarkable. A 
friend has just told us, that a few weeks ago he went one Sun- 
day evening to a leading church in a continental capital, along 
with a young person who had got good at Mr Moody’s 
Edinburgh meetings, and greatly to their surprise, the 
sermon contained an account of Mr Moody’s work in that 
very city. Our colonial ministers, our missionaries, and our 
ministers in places out of the way, would all be greatly 
attracted by meetings, which, besides giving information 
respecting past blessing, would afford good hope of a renewal 
of the shower. A very hopeful feeling prevails that in due 
time the spirit of revival will spread to the most distant 
places. Even missionaries in heathen India hope to see the 
day when it shall be asked, ‘‘ Who are these that fly as a 
cloud, and as the doves to their windows?” Presbyterian 
organisation saturated with the revival spirit,—the body and 
backbone of the most compact form of church structure 
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united to the utmost intensity and fervour, would surely con- 
tain seeds of highest promise. One thing, indeed, would need 
to be carefully guarded against—the idea that either num- 
bers, or organisation, or human ability of any kind, could 
furnish the real force out of which vital results arise. Life 
only can beget life. ‘‘That which is born of the flesh is 
flesh, and that which is born of the Spirit is spirit.” Cer- 
tainly there would be an utter failure in any attempt to 
convey right impressions of the recent revival, if it were not 
made as plain as day, that distrust of human ability, 
with entire and very confident reliance on the promised 
power and grace of God, lie at the foundation of all revival 
blessing. 

Surely it would not be out of keeping if the whole 
business of such a council were to be pervaded by the spirit 
kindled from revival scenes. If we value our Presbyterian 
organisation beyond any other, it is because we believe it to 
be the best adapted for the great work of the Christian 
church, the ingathering and the edification of souls. It is 
always desirable to keep up a close connection between 
means and end. In our ecclesiastical assemblies, by the wide 
gap allowed to arise between them, in great discussions in 
which the spiritual ends of the church are so liable to be lost 
sight of, is often a cause of evil. The Council might in per- 
fect consistency with this spirit discuss the widest range of 
topics. All that relates to doctrine, discipline, and worship ; 
to the aspects and operations of unbelief in the various 
countries ; to the relation of Christianity to other interests, 
such as those of education, science, art, and literature; to 
the training of students, the efficiency of the pulpit, and the 
pastoral methods of the ministry; to the reclaiming of the 
lapsed classes, the protection of the Sabbath, the circulation 
of the Bible, the extension of a missionary spirit at home 
and abroad; to the development of the Christian family, 
and the instruction of the young ; to the turning to account 
of the gifts of the laity ; to the suppression of intemperance ; 
or to the remedying of other evils felt by all, or the attain- 
ment of other ends desired by all, might be quite as well, 
nay better discussed, under the impulse derived from the 
recent awakening. The whole proceedings would have a 
fragrant and animating character; a delightful atmosphere 
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would prevail; keen disputes would be avoided; and men 
would go home thanking God for having brought them 
together, and praying that again and again He would meet 
in like manner with His people. 

This, too, would be the conclusive answer to any objec- 
tions that might be taken to the scheme on the ground of 
its being limited to one class of churches, or on the supposi- 
tion of its aim being to sound the Presbyterian trumpet, and 
glorify the Presbyterian name. Speaking for ourselves, we 
can say with the greatest emphasis, that with regard to any 
scheme of which the end and purpose was to glorify any 
portion of the Church, we not only would not do anything 
to advance it, but, on the contrary, would do everything to 
prevent it. Of all trumpets, the denominational trumpet 
seems to us to give out the most unmusical sound. The 
only case in which it seems right and fitting for a church to 
exalt herself, is when she has been exposed to disparagement 
in such a way that her character is injured, and her useful- 
ness impaired. St Paul had sometimes to vindicate his 
reputation in such circumstances, but he did it with a strong 
apology for speaking as a man, or even as a fool. It is 
because the influence of the Presbyterian Church, which 
we believe in the main to be wholesome and scriptural, has 
been so systematically disparaged, that we should like to see 
it manifesting itself in its true strength and importance. 
God forbid that in any other way self-assertion should be 
the object of the Council. The less it seemed to aim at 
this, the more real influence would it have. The members 
ought to come together with their hearts full of interests 
infinitely higher than their own; humbled at the thought 
that far on in the nineteenth century Christ’s name is 
unknown to by far the greater part of the world, and often 
sadly slighted where it is known; and moved by the most 
intense desire to be instrumental in doing whatever can be 
done for the extension of His kingdom. 

As to the objection that it would be a pity to limit the meet- 
ings to the members of one section of Christian churches, 
especially when our recent Christian ‘‘ conventions” have 
been so free to all, the answer is, that for such meetings, on 
the widest scale, the Evangelical Alliance already affords 
the opportunity, and that we very cordially wish them 
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God-speed. But, as has been already said, these are 
meetings of individuals, and what we desire is a council of 
churches. As Presbyterians, we have no influence with any 
but Presbyterian churches. We see an obvious incom- 
pleteness in the present relations of these churches to each 
other. That incompleteness, we believe, must be displeasing 
to our Head, We are not able to remedy it, but we seem to 
be able to take one step towards remedying it. It may sound 
well to speak slightingly of churches, and to recognise only 
individual Christianity. But we believe that this is not in 
accordance with our Lord’s mind. The Church is His insti- 
tution, and however imperfectly it may realise His design, it 
is not for that reason to be slighted. Efforts are to be made 
to get that design realised more perfectly. This is our aim 
in the present matter. We believe it may be prosecuted 
under the blessing of Christ. 

As we have been writing this paper, the thought has often 
occurred to us, If Calvin were alive, what would he think of 
this scheme? We can believe that his first feeling would be 
one of disappointment. ‘‘ What,” he would say, ‘‘this does 
not propose to include the Protestant Churches generally, 
but only the Presbyterian. My desire was to include them 
all in a common bond.” Very true, we should have to 
reply, but the Church of England has changed since the 
days of Cranmer. ‘‘And then,” he would continue, “I 
should have desired something like organic unity; my idea 
of an Ecumenical Council would have been that of a 
council having authority, whereas you only propose one 
carrying moral weight.” True again, we reply, but we do 
not see our way to more. ‘“‘ Well, in that case,” the vener- 
able voice would probably continue, ‘‘ go on, and God be 
with you; in my day I should have been glad of even ‘ tem- 
poral or human intercourse’ between the churches; and if 
you attain to that, you may do good service to the great 
cause of the gospel.” 


W. G. Buarxtre. 
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Art. VII.—Supernatural Religion ; The History and Results 
of Modern Negative Criticism. 


: io rise and first development of that religion which has 

created and still animates modern Christendom—a 
realm whose boundary accurately marks and measures the 
present sphere of civilisation—is a problem which the 
merely curious student of philosophic history studies with 
profound interest. But the problem he studies has more 
than a curious interest, however intense. The problem of 
the origin of Christianity is likewise the problem of its truth. 
Is it, as it professes, a revelation of God, having authority, 
because of its truth, to the minds of men; and a redemption 
for man, giving joy, because of its truth, to the hearts of 
men? or is it, like other religions, the projection on the black 
vault of heaven of man’s idle dreams of God and vain hopes 
of good—a rainbow spectrum, kindled illusively by the 
radiance of fancy, broken amidst the unceasing rain of 
human sorrow and want? This question is answered by the 
study of its origin. And all that gives importance to the 
answer, either to the individual or to society, gives import- 
ance to the study. 

Many special causes, however, conspire to give the ques- 
tion of the origin of Christianity a transcendent place 
in the controversies of our age. We signalise two which 
have not been sufficiently estimated. Foregoing centuries 
have assumed the truth of Christianity. Men accepted 
the principles of the universal Faith, or masked their 
unbelief in silence. Protestantism, indeed, renounced the 
Pope, but clung the more reverently to the Bible. The 
latter half of the last century witnessed the first open revolt 
of cultivated classes in Europe against the Christian religion, 
which was at that time burlesqued equally by the sacerdotal 
ceremonial of the Romish Church and the doctrinnaire 
formalism of the Protestant Church, and was compromised 
everywhere by the alliance of the Church with the State, 
which associated the Christian religion with the oppression 
and corruption of the feudal courts of Europe, whilst it 
betrayed the Church into a lustful quest of political 
aggrandisement, and a fatal trust in secular motives and 
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instruments for its advancement. That revolt is justified in 
history. But, as was the case in the century preceding the 
Christian era, the human intellect, in its recoil from the 
religious faith on which it had previously rested, lapsed into 
the utter negations of Atheism, or into the equally sterile 
abstractions of logical Deism. The human mind, however, 
has never remained long in this attitude of absolute dis- 
belief, or of sheer separati fromon the God or gods it 
confesses. Historical writers have observed, how throughout 
the first century of the era, after the chill emptiness of a 
universal scepticism, there shot the vibrations of a warmer 
religious feeling. The religious instincts of our nature 
asserted their supremacy. The schools of Pythagoras and 
Plato usurped upon the self-centred independence of the 
Stoic and the too facile indifference of the Epicurean. And 
‘philosophy sought to gain distinct knowledge of God, and 
direct relations with Him, whilst it peered wistfully into 
‘‘the Hereafter.” In like manner, all are conscious how 
the present age contrasts with the preceding in the glow of 
religious sentiment which pervades it. The flippant, boast- 
ful, mordant, irreligious infidelity of the last century, has 
now few representatives. The unbelief of men is tinged 
with the sacred colouring of faith. Their inquiries urge 
restlessly towards the solution of the religious problems of 
humanity, expressed briefly in its three questionings— 
Whence ? Why? Whither? And now, facing men who are 
touched with the morning glow of this religious sentiment, 
and are awakened by the craving of religious susceptibilities 
and necessities which will be satisfied, there stands one 
religion, which encountered the men of the first century 
when starting from the twofold night of Paganism and 
Scepticism, which emerges from the corruptions and con- 
fusing entanglements with which human folly and passion 
had overlaid and obscured it, as it emerged at first amid the 
heathen abominations of that time, and still presses its 
demands authoritatively on the world. Many may refuse to 
accept this religion; but we may be sure it is the very 
religious temper of our time which gives fervid intensity and 
persistence to the inquiries into the origin and truth of that 
religion, which alone claims the regard of the modern world, 
and inflexibly asserts its divinity. 
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Moreover, the lines upon which the highest intellectual 
speculation and research of our times are travelling, con- 
verge upon the religious domain and the doctrine of “the 
Supernatural.” Metaphysics, indeed, can never escape this 
region, but they are not in vogue. Science, however, in 
those departments that are clearly in the ascendant, has 
swept far beyond the registration of facts, and the notation 
of the formule of ‘‘their co-existence or sequence.” It 
pierces into the origin of things, and pronounces on the 
formative principle according to which the myriad contents 
of the universe have been necessarily evolved, and the 
consecutive stages of its development determined. Science 
has become a philosophy, self-styled and fitly—Positive. 
History, also, does not merely record, with photographic 
skill, the fleeting panorama of opinions and events. It 
sounds the deep forces that, like deep-sea currents, move 
silently along the dark channels of time, and gives permanent 
direction and limit to the surface-flow, whatever passing 
storms brawl across it. Mightiest of these forces, it is 
confessed, is the force of religious faith, and of those 
kindred passions which it exalts and obdurates by magnetic 
association with itself. Further, political philosophy, and 
the art of statesmanship which it directs, draw always 
nearer to the burning problems which press for solution in 
modern society, namely,—how to guarantee the free develop- 
ment of religious life in the state, without allowing it to 
usurp on the conscience and civil liberty of any of its 
subjects ; and how to interlace the innumerable relations of 
the Church and the State within one realm, so as to secure 
the mutual freedom of each, and not to give either the 
colour of domination over the other. Wherever we look 
along this century, even outside the Church, we see men 
pondering the relations of ‘‘the supernatural” to nature, 
human history, and social life. Conspicuously and neces- 
sarily, inquiries concerning this central theme become more 
definite and eager within and around the Christian Church. 
They radiate from all other spheres to this focus. The 
general doctrine which they touch is here set forth in bold 
and articulate form to challenge the faith of men, namely,— 
that God, as a Being independent of nature, is its first 
cause, and Himself decrees and guides the providential 
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order of its course; that He has manifested Himself in the 
world in His supernatural glory, so as to teach and redeem 
man, and abides continually by His spirit in His Church to 
carry out this supernatural mission of love. 

The question of any supernatural presence at work in the 
world for the help or salvation of man is now identified with 
the claim of Christianity. Christianity is allowed to be the 
highest conceivable form of religion, or, as Hegelians say, the 
Absolute Religion,—whether it is the creation of man or God. 
Men do not now ask of Jesus, ‘‘ Art Thou the Christ, or do 
we look for another?” If He be not the Christ, there is no 
other. The whole domain, therefore, of the discussion con- 
cerning “‘ the Supernatural” in its relations with humanity, 
and, we might almost add, with nature, is now identified with 
the discussion concerning Christianity. That discussion 
necessarily sweeps like an ellipse round two points, for the 
doctrine of the supernatural, as taught by Christians, is two- 
fold, as it exhibits the work of ‘‘ The Son” and the work of 
“The Spirit.” God manifest in the life and work of His 
Son,—God manifest in the quickening power of His Spirit ; 
these, according to Christians, are the two aspects of God’s 
supernatural presence in the world. Consequently, both 
sides of this doctrine of the supernatural excite special and 
continuing controversy. The Bible and the Church, the 
divine book which records the divine life and work of 
Christ, and the divine society which incorporates those that 
are quickened to a divine life by the Holy Spirit—these two 
organs and manifestations of God’s supernatural and saving 
grace to man are, with respect alike to their origin, con- 
struction, and authority, the two centres of all serious con- 
troversy concerning Christianity that is waged in our time. 
Other questions are for a while set aside. The fundamental 
and primary question of the supernatural overshadows them. 
And this question it seems to be given to this age to define, 
and, so far as is practicable, to determine. The question, 
whether it concern the Bible or the Church, is essentially 
one—viz., the supernatural relation of God to the world, and 
especially to mankind, together with the law and limits of 
His supernatural working. But all discussion respecting 
either the Bible or the Church, transport us to the first three 
centuries of our era, and must be definitely settled there. 
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Accordingly, the main controversies of our century are rooted 
there; and hence, as we have said, the zest and enormous 
labours that have been given to the investigation of those 
centuries. Without controversy, within that period, the 
religion and Church of Christ arose; the facts and evi- 
dences of the Christian faith were promulgated; the canon 
was settled; the long struggle between Christianity and 
paganism terminated ; and the religion and Church of Christ 
gained an assured supremacy among mankind. We hope in 
several articles to indicate the general scope of these investi- 
gations, and to garner their well-winnowed results. 


I. Mopern Sceprican Criticism: Its History anp REsvtts. 


Modern scepticism denies the supernatural origin of 
Christianity. It has been mainly represented by two 
schools, which may be broadly characterised as the Critical 
and the Philosophical. These schools have been in close 
alliance, and have mutually sustained and directed each 
other. Nevertheless, they ought to be carefully distin- 
guished. The critical school analyses, questions, authenti- 
cates, or disputes the documents of the early Church ; and 
from them seeks to accredit or discredit the facts which are 
there reported; and not only to define with appreciative 
sympathy the religious doctrine that is contained in them, 
but to trace the sources of that doctrine, and the conditions 
under which it was first believed. The philosophical school 
has a more ambitious aim and method. It professes to 
exhibit the general laws of human history, according to 
which the sequence of its successive epochs have been 
determined, and the specific influences that have formed 
each epoch have arisen. In Christianity it finds only an 
instance, akin to others, of the operations of those laws, and 
professes, accordingly, to discover in preceding intellectual 
and social phenomena the sole and necessary causes of its 
primal conception and appearance in the world, of the sub- 
stance and specific form of its doctrine, of its biographic 
portraiture, and of the mighty momentum of its movement, 
as it overran and subdued the pagan world. Each school 
has, we need not say, found answer in the Church. Criti- 
cism and philosophy, however, have alike availed to bring 
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into clearest light, and to mould into exactest form, that 
faith of the Divine origin of Christianity on which the Church 
rests, and have tested that faith by the sharpest scrutiny. 
Let us see with what reason and with what result. 

Even casual readers of theological literature have dis- 
cerned how the direction of modern criticism and the colour 
of its currents, have changed during the last decade. The 
life of Jesus is now its main theme. That span of three 
years, in which His short public ministry was measured, is 
now lit up by the focussing upon it of myriad lights, and He 
who walks in that illumined scene, is being seen, described, 
criticised, as He has never been since men wondered at His 
gracious words and mighty works. Previously the person 
of Jesus, His teachings, the history of His life—even the 
pathos of His death, and the marvel of His resurrection— 
were clouded over and ignored. The force of criticism spent 
itself on the rise and divisions of the Church in the apostolic 
and subsequent ages. The conflict of Paul with the apos- 
tolate,—the schism and antagonism of Gentile and Jewish 
Christianity, and their conciliation and fusion in the Catholic 
Church of the second century—these startling theses of Dr 
Baur of Tiibingen, together with the critical assumptions 
and evidence on which they were based, lifted into command- 
ing prominence the first development of the Church, and hid 
for a time Him who gave, according to Dr Baur, a name to 
the Church and but little more. Consequently the epistles, 
especially the epistles of St Paul, in their relation to the book 
of the Acts of the Apostles, were then the books of the New 
Testament chiefly investigated. The gospeis’ held a subor- 
dinate and almost an irrelevant place in considering the early 
origin of Christianity. Any historic treatment of the life of 
Jesus as a real personage was, according to Baur, quite impos- 
sible and needless. For the whole of the New Testament was, 
with the exception of four of Paul’s epistles, spurious, and 
was but part of an apocryphal literature of the second 
century, which mirrored the stages of that harmonising pro- 
cess by which these great rival sections of Christianity were 
attracted together, and finally interlocked in the Catholic 
system. It represented the faith of the second century, not 
the facts of the first, and he conceived that it was the for- 
mer, not the latter, which it was essential to know. Now 
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all is changed. Controversy has flitted from the epistles 
to the gospels. The apostles have again fallen behind 
their Master. And whilst, of course, mythical elements are 
freely attributed to the gospels, and the character and work 
of Jesus are very variously pictured and judged, yet it is 
now universally conceded, that we are in the region of 
actual history in surveying His life, and that the gospels, 
though they may obscure and magnify through mists of 
later superstition His person, yet do somehow reveal Him 
to us, and are not a mere glittering mirage painted by the 
fevered thirsts of credulity on the hot sands of an empty 
and distant desert. 

Whence this change ? To give a reply we must trace the 
course of negative criticism from Strauss downward. His first 
Leben Jesu is the conspicuous landmark which separates the 
sphere of modern sceptical criticism, which is wholly inspired 
by the pantheistic and positivist conceptions of modern 
philosophy, from the older Rationalism, which was ruled by 
the logic of deism and the scholastic method of the dogmatic 
theology in vogue last century. That famous Leben Jesu, 
with all its merits, is now allowed, by general confession, in 
which Strauss himself by his recent ‘‘Retractatio,” has joined, 
to be a misnomer. The two things that are absolutely non- 
existent in this book are those announced in the two words 
of its title. There is no “‘ Life,” no history in it; and there 
is nothing of “Jesus.” It attempts to shew how, if any 
one—Jesus or any other—had by any means fired the public 
mind in Judea with a wide-spread and enthusiastic belief in 
his Messiahship, there were such mythical tendencies and 
elements floating in the Jewish mind as would precipitate 
into precisely the supernatural narratives and doctrines which 
form the substance of the New Testament. He finds in the 
current notions and illusory hopes, drawn by the Jews from 
the Old Testament, colours in which the die of a universal 
Messianic faith would stamp its definite and brilliant im- 
pression on the legend which it created. Now, leaving other 
errors in this theory which are flagrant even to superficial 
observation, it is patent that there is no pretence of dis- 
covering real history in the Gospels. Such a search was 
flouted as chimerical and hopeless. The very object of the 
book is to exhibit in them a full-blown myth, which has 
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wholly enveloped and hidden Him around whom its aureola 
is cast. The actual existence of Jesus, indeed, is pre- 
supposed, who had somehow given occasion to the rise of 
of that faith in His Messiahship, which, as soon as it arose, 
spun from its own phantastic dreams the fabric of another 
life than his, which is as unreal as the fabled stories of 
Hercules: and this is the life of the Gospels. The life of 
Jesus, accordingly, is buried beneath the supposititious 
fictions which grew like fungous growths over it, and is lost 
to history. The mystery is unexplained of that process by 
which He had inspired men with a faith in Himself, so 
potent and eccentric as to dissipate for ever all recollections 
of Himself, and to use His name as a conjuring charm to 
concentrate and harmonise all the extravagancies of popular 
Messianic belief into the unique portraiture figured in the 
personal character, the history, and the doctrine, which are 
found in the New Testament. The real life of Jesus which 
produced this faith is completely erased; and the ideal life 
of Christ, which that faith produced, is written with legend- 
ary arabesques on the palimpsest. 

Here, accordingly, at the beginning of modern criticism, 
we see the historical substance of the Gospels volatilised 
into the wavering, luminous vapours of mythical romance. 
The Life of Jesus is the title of a book which pronounces 
that ‘‘life”’ to be absolutely unknown. And the Tiibingen 
school, which afterwards, and for many years, sustained and 
directed all negative criticism on the New Testament, agreed 
precisely, as we have shewn, in this particular, with Strauss. 
Dr Baur, however, in another respect, censured Strauss’ 
historic method, and initiated that exact critical study of 
New Testament writings which has at length subverted the 
judgment which he formed of them, and has led his principal 
followers to assign them to earlier dates than he allowed, 
and likewise to adjudge them a certain historical character 
and value. E. Zeller, in articles on F.C. Baur, published 
shortly after his death in the Preussichen Jahrbicher, vols. 
vii. and viii., and reprinted in his Vortrdge und Verhandlungen, 
has emphasised this important service of Dr Baur and the 
fundamental principles of his criticism, in a passage which 
we quote : 


“ Strauss could content himself, from his point of view, with the mythical 
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explanation he gave of the gospel narratives, which attributed their unhis- 
toric contents to those popular Christian legends, which grew out of reli- 
cal feeling imbued by Old Testament imagery. Baur, however, the criti 
gious historian, thought this explanation defective. He missed the exact 
evidence and illustration of those religious conditions and tendencies which 
had produced the legends and the writings that contain them ; and he 
censured a critical history which could not, in place of the history con- 
demned and abandoned as untrue, exhibit the actual historical develop- 
ment of events. This he believed was only possible if we begin with a 
criticism of the writings, and not of the events narrated in them. He 
insisted, accordingly, that the student must first devote himself to examine 
the tendency and character of those writings, and form thence a definite 
conclusion whether and how far they were to be esteemed as historical 
representations ; and whether, if not historical, the conditions, aspects, and 
interests of their age were not mirrored in them with sufficient clearness 
to mark definitely the time of their composition, so as to allow them to be 
used as immediate sources of information concerning that age, whilst they 
are abandoned as historical records of a preceding age. Baurhas marked 
most distinctly, though doubtless with too strong an accent, the antagon- 
ism between himself and Strauss, in the introduction to his Kritischen 
Untersuchungen tiber die Evangelien. He there points out that the chief 
peculiarity and defective one-sidedness of Strauss’ work consists in this 
—that it gives a criticism of the gospel history without a criticism of the 
Gospels. He confesses, indeed, that this method of criticism corresponded 
precisely to the general principles of criticism which were accepted at the 
time when Strauss’ work was produced. He describes it, accordingly, as 
an accurate reflex of the critical mind of that time, and applies to Strauss 
the phrase which Schelling applied to Fichte : ‘ Has the age hated him ? 
It is because it has not the faculty to see in the mirror of his teaching its 
own image, which he has so truly and so powerfully drawn.’ . . . If then, 
according to Baur, we wish to attain more positive results, we must, first 
of all, begin with a criticism of the New Testament writings, so as to 
discover the individual character and literary peculiarities of each writer, 
and thus disclose the origin and motive of his composition ; and we must 
also place ourselves in the centre of the currents of opinion and action 
which pervaded the age from which those writings proceeded. In a 
word, Baur desired to complement and complete the negative results of 
“the mythical theory,” by a positive reconstruction of the historical 
development and growth of primitive Christianity ; and for this object 
he resolved to use even the unhistorical narratives and spurious writings 
of the New Testament as the sources of a true history, inasmuch as they 
not unfrequently gave the clearest view of the changing relations of the 
parties of the Church, and of the general tendencies of the age in which 
they were written.” ! 





1 Article on F. C. Baur in Vortriige und Verrandlungen von E. Zeller, pp. 
419-420. This passage describes for us the commencement of that “higher 
criticism,” as it styles itself, upon the contents of the New Testament, which 
also vaunts the title of ‘‘ historical” criticism, though for many years its aim 
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Let us now briefly, but with careful accuracy, trace the final 
results of Baur’s criticism, as they are presented in his last 
great work, ‘‘ Das Christenthum und die Christliche Kirche der 
drei ersten Jahrhunderte,” especially in its first section, which 
presents Christianity as a doctrine ofredemption. ‘‘ Christi- 
anity,” he says, ‘“‘ develops and asserts itself as a universal 
doctrine of redemption, in the antagonism of Paulinism to 
Judaism, and the subsequent conciliation of these opposite 
doctrinesinthe CatholicChurch.” Forin Paul, first, the Chris- 
tian consciousness broke into open rupture with Judaism. He 
first asserted, that not through Judaism, but through Chris- 
tianity, can man enter the living relationship in which he 
should abide, with God. By this declaration Paul not only 
raised himself in opposition to the extreme Judaists, but also 
to the first apostles. The diseussion at Jerusalem concerning 
circumcision, which Baur considers to be historically recorded 
in the 2d chapter of Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians, and not 
in the 15th chapter of the Acts, did not, he affirms, lead to a 
reconciliation of these two opposing parties, but only to an 
understanding that each party had the right to separate 
and take its own course. There was then, accordingly, a 
double gospel—a gospel of the circumcision and a gospel 
of the uncircumcision —a mission to the Jews, and a 
mission to the heathen. After the conflict of Peter and Paul 
in Antioch, the contrast and antagonism of these two diverse 
movements grew more intense and fixed, and the struggle 
between them continued during the lives of the apostles. 
Indeed, until the apostles disappeared from the scene of 
history, nothing was seen but differences and contradictions, 
between which no sure method of mediation and harmony 
was yet indicated. There were only Jewish Christians and 
heathen Christians, with their adverse notions, interests, and 
tendencies. No organised or acknowledged fellowship sub- 
sisted between them. And history as yet disclosed nothing of 
moment that seemed likely to fill up the deep chasm, which 
had opened and gradually deepened since that unhappy 
encounter of Paul and Peter at Antioch. 

The reconciliation which at last began to take place, was 


was to sublimate the realities of history into spurious romances, and to 
ridicule even the very notion of gospel history, if by history be meant an 
authentic record of facts. 
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initiated not by one party alone, but by both alike. Dr 
Baur does not conceive, as some of his school has done, the 
primitive Jewish Christianity to be a hard mechanical 
system without any impulse or capacity of development. 
Indeed, he maintains that the first advance was made by it 
to mitigate the rigour of the unbending antagonism between 
the two parties. The Jewish Christians yielded their doctrine 
of the necessity of circumcision. Since heathen Christians 
had made such progress, without circumcision, in the Gen- 
tile world, it was impossible to insist inflexibly upon a condi- 
tion of conversion which had been generally abandoned. In 
these regards Jewish Christians could not resist the influ- 
ence of that aggressive and conquering Paulinism to which 
Christianity owed such marvellous success. The Epistle of 
James is a document of this epoch, when Jewish Christi- 
anity first began to be imbued with the surrounding Paul- 
inism. As, however, Jewish Christianity thus expanded 
into a freer form which more approximated to the doctrine 
of Paul, Gentile Christianity was reciprocally influenced to 
soften its original hardness, and to bridge over the chasm 
which separated it from Jewish Christianity. Baur con- 
siders that a large proportion of the New Testament writings 
have been composed under this tendency, and appear as evi- 
dences of it. The Epistles to the Hebrews, the Ephesians, 
the Colossians, but especially the synoptic gospels and the 
Book of the Acts, are proof of this gradual assimilation of 
the two systems. Even at this stage the Book of the Acts 
represents Paul and Peter, the two heads of the antagonistic 
doctrines, as perfectly reconciled. But— 

“ Another stage of this gradual reconciliation is marked by the writ- 
ings of the so-called Apostolic Fathers. In all earlier writings we ob- 
serve a tendency and effort towards agreement. Nevertheless, they 
all have the distinct impress of one or other of the rival schools from 
which they proceed. They wear the colour either of Judaism or of Paul- 
inism. Now, however, we approach the close of the period of mutual 
concession and conciliation. Both parties lose their distinctive colour, 
and enter into a realm of higher unity and of perfect neutrality. Justin 
Martyr is the truest representative of this epoch, and he accordingly 
serves as a bridge which conducts us from the stormy formative period 
of Christianity to the unity of Catholic Christianity. This Catholic 
unity is realised in a twofold manner. Outwardly, and in organised 
form, in the Romish Church ; Ideally, and in doctrine, in the Gospel of 
John. In the formula, ‘The Apostles Peter and Paul,’ which the 
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Romish Church lifts as its watchword, by which it asserts its supremacy, 
claiming them both as its founders, the complete harmony of the opposing 
principles in primitive Christianity has been practically expressed and 
fulfilled. But the same process of development perfects and crowns 
itself, in the region of thought, in the Gospel according to John. There 
the principle of Christianity, as a doctrine of redemption, finds its uni- 
versal and final expression ; and all contrasts and restraints which would 
narrow it within the ‘particularism’ of Judaism, are lost in the bold, 
free, spiritual ‘universalism’ of Christianity proclaimed in that Gospel, 
which originates at the close of the second century when the Romish 
Church first towers towards its ascendancy.” 


We give this summary of Baur’s views, because during the 
last thirty years they have determined the course of New 
Testament criticism, and their fuller discussion has yielded 
to us the results which his own school, and critics who sym- 
pathise with it, acknowledge. The chief books of the New 
Testament, it will be seen, are, according to Dr Baur, com- 
posed in the middleof the second century, and allof them, with 
the exception of the epistles written by Paul, are written with 
a special design—to accomplish which their authors invented, 
or selected and fashioned from the common stock of legendary 
tradition, what and only what suited their purpose. And so 
completely by this critical representation of the New Testa- 
ment, is the history of the first century clouded over and 
removed from our view, that Schwegler, Baur’s chief disciple, 
in his “‘ Nachapostolische Zeitalter,” says that our historical 
sources in the New Testament do not avail to authenticate 
even one saying of Jesus Christ. Zeller accordingly was 
right in saying, that though Baur censured Strauss for not 
giving a constructive criticism of the New Testament writ- 
ings, his own criticism did complement Strauss’ mythical 
dogma, and despoiled the Gospels of their historical value, 
as certainly, if not as ruthlessly, as Strauss’ high-handed 
uncritical procedure. 

It is most important, however, for our purpose to discover 
those philosophic principles of criticism which inspired and 
guided Baur’s researches, and through him have so widely 
influenced modern Biblical criticism. We cannot under- 
stand or rightly estimate any criticism until we know the 
philosophy on which it is based. And, as we shall see, the 
veering tides of philosophic thought have partly shaped the 
last conclusions of negative criticism, and served to confute 
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the Tiibingen school, because its philosophy is already 
obsolete. Baur’s philosophy was an amalgam of the doc- 
trine of Schleiermacher and Hegel, the two great thinkers 
who ruled the first half of our century, and whose philo- 
sophic teaching he accepted with an obsequiousness that is 
remarkable in a man who in his own domain showed such 
independent originality. He was a scholar of Schleier- 
macher before he knew Hegel, and the doctrine of ‘“ Deter- 
minism” which his first master taught, was applied by him 
with a rigour which Schleiermacher himself avoided in 
investigating the origin of Christianity. The sinless and 
perfect character of Jesus, according to Schleiermacher, 
gave Christianity its special dignity and worth, as the final 
and absolute religion of mankind, because it exhibited the 
archetype of humanity, and realised the absolute unity of 
the human spirit with the divine possible without attribut- 
ing to it anything miraculous. And he conceived such a 
character to be possible in history. But his critics have 
rightly judged such a life to transcend the laws of human 
nature, and to contradict general experience, as much as 


other Scripture miracles, and to be, in fact, the central 
miracle round which the others naturally gather as its wit- 
nesses and fruits. Baur made no such concession. He 
never formulated his critical canon of the ‘ Impossibility 


” 


of Miracles,” as boldly as Strauss, or his own disciples, 
but he affirms that ‘ miracles” and “history” are incom- 
patible with each other. And as Zeller tersely says :! 
‘“‘ Das wunder und die Geschichtliche Betrachtung der Dunge 
schliessen sich aus: wer diese will, kann enes nicht zuge- 
ben. In dieser Uberzeugung ist Baur mit Strauss voll- 
kommen einverstanden.” The task of history, Baur says,? is 
‘to investigate the causes and effects of past events. But a 
miracle destroys this natural connection of events. It shows 
us a certain point at which it is impossible, not from the 
want of sufficient information, but absolutely and necessarily, 
to shew one thing to be the natural consequence of another. 
And how can such a point in history be ever proved. In 
the light and by the principles of historical judgment it 
would be a mere petitio principii to suppose that to have 


' Sybel’ schen Zeitschriff fiir Theologie, p. 109. 
2 Titbingen Schule, p. 13. 
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occurred even once, which would stand in manifest opposi- 
tion to all other analogies of historical knowledge.” 

It is accordingly in strict conformity with his own con- 
ception of history, that in the commencement of his history 
of the origin of Christianity in the three first centuries, he 
thus defines his own task : 

“Wherefore we address ourselves to discover the points of contact 
and connection in which Christianity is bound in its essential principles 
with the entire course of human development. It contains nothing which 
has not been conditioned by a series of foregoing causes and operations ; 
nothing which had not been long prepared by many different processes, 
or which was opposed to the forward process of development ; nothing 
which had not been realised, in one form or another, either as a result 
of reasoning, or as a necessity of the heart, or as a demand of the con- 


science.” 

It would be easy to show that this conception of history in- 
volves a denial of human freedom and of divine Providence, as 
well as of any acts of divine redemption ; that it binds the entire 
sequence of human events by the hard mechanical necessity of 
physical law; that it denatures history and falsifies it, by 
making it a philosophic explanation of events, instead of a 
truthful record of them, and by either forcing them into con- 
nections by which they seem to be explained, and so giving an 
@ priori construction of history, or ignoring those that will 
not be coerced ; that it asserts a petitio principii in saying 
that a miracle is antecedently impossible, whatever historical 
evidence may be produced to attest it ; and that whilst Chris- 
tianity had indeed wonderful preparations and foreshadowings 
in human history, these are not the causes of its existence, but 
proofs of its need and of the gracious purposes of God who works 
in history. 

This principle of Baur’s, though, we believe, fallacious, 
remains as the fundamental principle of sceptical criticism, 
and is even affirmed with more dogmatic assurance than ever, 
since positivism has magnified it into the primary law of its 
philosophy. Baur’s other principles are now, however, dis- 
honoured. Yet they create whatever is specific in his criti- 
cism, and in that negative epoch of criticism which he formed 
and ruled. They are drawn from Hegel. The first is the 
relative superiority of “the Idea” to its actual though imper- 
fect embodiments in fact; and the second is, the law of 
development in actual history, which Hegel, and Baur with 
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him, represented as the logical law by which the idea defines 
and perfectly expresses itself. We do not now derive these 
principles from Hegel’s philosophy. We shew their influence 
on Baur’s criticism. The first had three distinct and conclu- 
sive results; it led Baur and his age to depreciate the true 
value of facts,and consequently the aid of exact and unprejudiced 
study of them, without any ideal prepossessions. History was 
the screen on which certain “ideas,” in the platonic sense, cast 
their coloured and moving shadow. It was the frail, evanescent, 
and always imperfect texture, in which the thoughts of the 
Eternal Spirit momentarily robe and unrobe themselves : and 
the main duty of the historian is to discover the living truth of 
those ideas—the thoughts of the Eternal Spirit. Facts are 
fleeting forms. Ideas are their living spirit and abide. 
Hence Baur says :— 

“ All phenomena that occur in time are but the necessary successive 
periods and stages through which ‘the Idea’ forces itself, in order, being 
driven by the imperfection of each phenomenal form to distinguish what is 
essential to itself, by the ever refining, ever clearer judgment of thought, 


and through all these progressive forms to comprehend itself in its own 
perfect essence.” 


But this Baur thinks is only possible through speculation : 


“ Where there is connection, there is reason ; and what is produced by 
reason must exist for reason, and for the contemplation of mind. With- 
out speculation, any historical inquiry is mere toying on the surface of 
affairs. And the more important and comprehensive the object of inquiry 
may be, and the more directly it belongs to the domain of thought, the 
more incumbent is it, not merely to reproduce what individuals have 
said or done, but to realise the eternal thoughts of the Eternal Spirit, 
whose work forms history.” “The history of external facts,” he says 
again, “is not worthy of the name, if it only grouped these facts together, 
and did not investigate the hidden connection of these events ; for in a 
historical representation the reality of the Spirit itself, its inmost move- 
ment and development, its self-consciousness growing from stage to stage, 
must be faithfully represented.” ? 


Now this peculiar language of the Hegelian school may not 
be very intelligible to English readers. Yet it clearly fixes 
the mind upon hidden intellectual conceptions which underlie 
outer phenomena, and which the latter only exist to represent, 
though in a necessarily imperfect form. The idea alone is 


1 «*In der Geschichtlichen Darstellung, das Wesen des Geists selbst, seine 
innern Bewegung und Entwicklung, sein von Moment zu Moment fortschrei- 
tendes selbstbewusstseyn sich darstelle” Verséhnungslehre, p. 7. 
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real, and its knowledge alone is truth. This was the Gnostic 
heresy of the second century, and its revival has been the 
cardinal error of the nineteenth. For the nineteenth century 
Gnosticism, like that of the first, tempts the scholar to dis- 
parage the knowledge of facts, and also to impart to them 
ideal meanings which are imaginary. As a consequence of 
this principle, Baur regards all religions, even Christianity, 
only as the manifestation in time of certain religious concep- 
tions; and he examines the New Testament writings, not to 
discover the facts they record, but the ideas or beliefs which 
they embody. Again, it led Baur and his school to over- 
estimate the creative power of ideas in the world, and not to 
balance their doctrine by the equally potent influence of facts. 
Ideas in their philosophy are the sole factors of the universe. 
All phenomena are produced by them. They have life and 
movement, and incarnate themselves in facts. Hence Baur 
never pressed his inquiry further back than to the “idea.” 
When he found it existing, it sufficed. The problem was 
solved. He heeded and needed not any inquiry as to how the 
idea originated. Consequently, it is enough for Baur if Jesus 
is regarded as the Messiah, and if His resurrection is believed 
by His disciples. These two ideas have made Christianity. 
And for Baur, it lies wholly outside the pale of historical 
study to determine the question of the true Messiahship of 
Jesus, or the fact of His resurrection. Again, to press further 
back, it is not Christ’s own being and work that constitute the 
essential truth of Christianity, or even its moral power. It is 
the idea of a perfect union of the human and the divine 
nature, and of a redemption which is accomplished thereby, 
which Christianity has presented to the world, and has 
developed into a religion by associating it with the faith in 
the Messiahship of Jesus. But to have originated this doc- 
trine it was not necessary for such a perfect union of the divine 
and human natures to have existed in Jesus, it was only 
necessary that He should have been the first to conceive the 
idea of it, to have awakened to the consciousness of such a 
union, which Baur believes to be permanently existing, 
though unconsciously, between man and God. This funda- 
mental error, whose influence is patent to all, is illustrated by 
two passages which shew also the third conclusion drawn from 
the first principle of criticism drawn from Hegelian philosophy, 
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namely, that perfection is only to be predicated of the Ideal. 
Whatever is actual is phenomenal, and necessarily imper- 
fect. The very perfection, therefore, which is claimed for 
Christ, shews that He for whom it is claimed can only 
have an ideal existence in the thoughts of men. And His 
doctrine is perfect only as it expresses ideal truth, which 
may be conceived and’ believed, but never actually realised. 
It mirrors no existing reality, either in this or in other worlds, 
and has never been perfectly expressed or fulfilled in any 
experience or work of Jesus Himself. No quotations could 
more clearly unfold the secret of Baur’s philosophy, and the 
ground-work of his criticism, than those to which we refer and 
now adduce. Both of them are intended to shew, in Baur’s 
estimation, the radical contradiction and defect of Selleier- 
macher’s doctrine, in that it maintains a historical reality 
which corresponds to and originates the idea of Christ which 
is exhibited in the faith of the early Church. Thus Baur 
classes Schleiermacher with the Gnostics' (not by way of 
reproach, but of compliment), and describes his system like 
theirs, as a form of ideal rationalism, which regards Chris- 
tianity, viewed as a whole, as a natural product of human 
development, but at the same time attributes to it so high a 
specific character, that it forms not only a partial, but a com- 
plete contrast to all that preceded it. But then it is also 
maintained by him, as well as by the Gnostics, that what is 
historical in Christianity, never absolutely corresponds and 
identifies itself with the ideal, and that as it originally 
developed itself from the religious consciousness alone, it never 
in truth departs from that sphere, and can never deny its 
idealistic character. Even Christ, accordingly, in whom, 
according to Schleiermacher, the archetypal form of humanity 
has visibly appeared in history, can consistently have only an 
ideal significance. The historical Christ, can only be He 
who has expressed that idea of redemption which reveals 
itself purely in the ideal Christ, as it normally developes itself 
in the religious consciousness of man, and who has founded 
upon that idea a religious community. It is from this reason 
alone that Schleiermacher is able to include Christology, 
under its form of dogmatic propositions, among the expres- 
sions of the religious self-consciousness, viz., because Christ, 


' Tiibingen Zeitschrift fir Theologie 1828, i. 220. 
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according to the proper sense of His doctrine, is not a historical 
personage, but an idea forming a regular step in the order 


of development of the human consciousness. Again, Baur 
says:! 


“With what right is Jesus of Nazareth identified with the Redeemer ? 
Historically, no absolute proof can be given. . . . The essential nature 
of the Redeemer is a philosophical religious idea, not a fact to be histori- 
cally evidenced. This idea must have, and prove, its reality in itself. It 
cannot first become true by its historical manifestation in a living person. 
It belongs to the sphere of consciousness alone, and can only have an 
ideal meaning, Further, it cannot be said that this idea, as Schleier- 
macher maintains, could not have been conceived by mankind if it had not 
been actually manifested to the world in a sinless and perfect individual. 
For surely, if this latter could, as Schleiermacher allows, arise in history 
without anything miraculous, the former could also come into conscious- 
ness without a miracle. It was only necessary that this idea should come 
in some single person into the light of consciousness: and that Jesus 
was this person, constitutes His historical importance. That He was more 
than this, and that He was Himself the subject of divine consciousness, 
was absolutely and originally, and perfectly sinless, can never be con- 
clusively proved by history. The archetypal and the historical Christ 
must accordingly be always distinguished. The former floats over the 
latter in a height unattainable by history, and however highly we extol 
the excellence of the latter, our historical picture will ever shew us only 
the relatively best ; and between the relatively best and the absolutely 
perfect, there is a chasm which history cannot overleap.” 


We can now see how the first Hegelian principle named 
completely swayed Baur’s critical studies. Let the second 
principle, which he likewise drew from Hegel, be added, and 
we have fully unfolded the formative law of Baur’s whole 
system. This principle is the groundwork of Hegel’s logic. 
As the essence of reality is found in “the idea,” so the law 
of the development of all being, and conspicuously of the 
human and rational order of phenomena in history, is found in 
the law of the evolution, definition, and perfect expression of 
“the Idea.” The dialectic of reason, as Hegel understands it, is 
the true philosophy of history. Now the evolution of “ the 
idea,” i.¢., the process by which it developes itself into clear 
logical form, and Hegel adds, the movement of actual existence 
(“ becoming,”) is only attained by means of its contradictory, 
and the reconciliation of these ina middle term. It is true 
that ideas define themselves by negation. The logical laws of 
identity and of contradiction are correlates, in the strict sense of 

1 Des Gegensatz des Katholicismus und Protestantismus, 2 aufl. p. 636. 
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the term, and not only mutually involve each other, but are 
mutually necessary to the full understanding of each. So far 
Hegel’s logic is justified and is intelligible. To explain his 
further statement, that “the idea,” in passing from the 
opposite poles of identity and contradiction, finds a middle 
term in which the contradictions are reconciled, would be a 
difficult task, and to justify it still more difficult. But enough 
has been said to explain Baur’s method of historical criticism. 
For in history, all development is caused, he conceives, by this 
necessary passage of an idea to its opposite, and its oscillation 
between these poles till it rests in the centre. This law is the 
dynamical law of history, as the equivalence of action and re- 
action is of physics. It is most interesting to observe how 
Baur, in every epoch of church history, endeavours to 
exemplify this law. But it is in the origin and first develop- 
ment of Christianity that he applies and illustrates it most 
fully. Judaism, which insisted on Salvation by the observance 
of the law, gave birth, by a necessary evolution, to its contra- 
dictory,—Salvation, without the law, by means of the universal 
and inward spiritual principle of faith. Jesus may have first 
initiated this anti-Jewish movement, but Paul gave it definite 
and expansive force. It is not therefore without reason that he 
is accused of making Paul, not Jesus, the founder of Chris- 
tianity. For the distinctive principle of Christianity, which 
gives it universal acceptance, as a religion for mankind, is 
clearly developed and proclaimed by Paul. The same logical 
necessity, however, which, according to Baur, originated this 
Pauline doctrine, produced afterwards an approximation, and 
finally the conciliation, of the two antagonistic doctrines. And 
thus we have the Catholic system of faith and practice, in 
which faith and works are both required; and church law 
directs and regulates at once the grace of God and the 
obedience of the free spirit of man. This method of recon- 
structing history is plausible and easy. Reduce its processes 
to logical formule, and logic suffices to explain them. But 
the mystery of human history and of human destiny does not 
lie thus open in its inmost depths to the intellectual vision of 
man. It cannot be comprehended and solved by a formula, 
however vast and subtly expressed. Nor, assuredly, can the 
method of God’s intervention and action in history on man’s 
behalf be either judged or explained by any philosophic law, 
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even though it sufficed to test and interpret the ordinary 
course of human affairs. 

Sceptical criticism has freed itself from the baneful influence 
of these @ priori principles of ideal philosophy, and conse- 
quently a marked and important change, which we regard with 
unalloyed satisfaction, appears in the results whic h it announces. 
Results are always dependent on method. Given the law of an 
inquiry, and the “ motif,” or philosophic ideas by which that law 
is inspired, you foreshadow the conclusions to which it leads. 

The great service which was rendered by Baur, consisted in his 
compelling criticism from its high-flying idealistic assumptions, 
which disdained the accurate study of historical documents in 
its rendering of the origin of Christianity, down to the lower 
painstaking labour. That service has borne good fruits. In his 
own labours, the philosophy which inspired Hegel and Strauss 
in their @ priori constructions of history was still absolute ; 
but it had to vindicate and approve itself by the explanation 
it gave of the Christian documents which he studied. And 
that task proved fatal to his philosophy. The documents 
resisted the treatment he imposed on them. And now uni- 
versally, save by Volkman, whose solitary extravagances find 
no echo in Germany, though strange to say for the moment 
popularised in England by the author of Supernatural Religion, 
the principle and the results of his criticism are abandoned 
even by his own eminent scholars. The Tendenz-Kritik, 
as Baur’s principle of criticism was styled, is abjured. That 
principle, we have seen, regarded every writing of the New 
Testament, save four of Paul’s Epistles, as an astute, artistic 
composition, consciously written and ascribed to an apostolic 
author, in order to accomplish a specific dogmatic and ecclesi- 
astical purpose. Consequently that purpose determined the 
entire structure and the external features of the writing ; and 
Baur’s genius exhausted itself in tracing the purpose he sup- 
posed it to contain in every detail. But thus to conceive of 
the New Testament writings as spurious documents, forgeries 
of the same order as the infamous pseudo-Roman decretals, 
diplomatic artifices concocted and fraudulently palmed on the 
Christian Churches under the high sounding authority of 
apostles, in order merely to further ecclesiastical reformation 
or to smooth down theological disputes, outraged alike the 
canons of sound criticism and the common sense of mankind. 
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Nothing but the most violent exigencies of his philosophical 
theory, and of the resolve to discredit the divine origin of 
Christianity, could have given birth to such a monstrous con- 
ception ; and now, save by Volkman, it is universally rejected. 
We may quote the judgment of Pressensé,’ as expressing the 
general verdict of European scholars on Baur’s Tendenz- 
Kritik :— 

“ Such is the system which has engrossed all controversies for the last 
twenty years. We have already refuted it in several points. Never had 
internal criticism abandoned itself to such excesses. Its proofs are drawn 
not from the writings, whose age it fixes, but from the preconceived 
system of the theologians. All that does not fit with that system is con- 
demned beforehand. Thus we arrive at a fantastic chronology for the 
writings of the apostolic age. The most venturesome hypotheses speedily 
become axioms, destined to prove other hypotheses. The results to 
which sound criticism has now attained, with respect to the principal 
writings of the New Testament, suffice to demolish this fabric of subtle 
argumentation. Indeed, it is its extreme subtlety that makes it so 
fragile. How can we conceive such skilful and learned diplomacy in the 
two first centuries of the Church? The New Testament, to believe the 
Tiibingen school, might have been written in the same manner as the 
protocols of a congress. Marvellous explanation of that sublime sim- 
plicity which makes all its charm and power !” 

Again :— 

“The attempt to oppose the type of doctrine held by James and Peter 
to that held by Paul, results from a false view of the relation between 
the old and the new covenant. Those who denote that the old economy 
contained the germ of the new, see no antagonism between the doctrine 
of James and that of the Apostle to the Gentiles. It is always forgotten 
that the Judaism of James had no analogy with that of Pharisaism. It 
was an ideal Judaism, the true Judaism which was conformed to the 
mind of God, and which therefore held the principal elements of Chris- 
tianity. Developed and magnified by the acceptance of the gospel, it 
could not differ essentially from the doctrine of St Paul. James had 
been led to a profound view of the old covenant. He had seized its 
spirit and fundamental idea, which, like the soul whose life continues 
after its tenement has been reduced to dust, must survive the theocratic 
forms in which it had been incarnate. This fundamental idea was, in 
essence, the idea of justice, of duty, of obligation to conscience. Now 
James, in transferring this idea into Christianity, transferred a per- 
manent element of the true religion. On the other side, Paul had 
understood the gospel too well not to see its point of contact with the Old 
Testament, and from the height of his vision the unity of God’s plan 
could not escape him. Whilst then we recognise in the primitive Church 
two types of doctrine, we deny that they constitute two different Chris- 


1 L’histoire des trois Premiers Sicele, vol. ii., p. 108-112. 
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tianities. The theologians who think that Gnosticism commenced with 
Paul, and Ebionitism with James, commit a strange anachronism. We 
see that the apostles draw from one source, which is the teaching and life 
of Jesus Christ. We feel equally with them all the breath of the same 
spirit.” 

The results of Baur’s criticism being thus abjured, the 
philosophy that inspired it has been discredited. Hegelian 
“ dialectic,” contorting history and fashioning wild hypotheses, 
to shew the flux and reflux of “the idea” in its unending 
process, is now contemned. Facts have been stronger than the 
theory, and have killed it. And meanwhile another philosophy 
has gained the ascendancy in our time, which disdains & priori 
speculation, and professes rigorous impartiality and exactitude 
in the study of facts. Positivism has no metaphysics. Facts 
and their mutual relations constitute its whole doctrine. True, 
positivists are unfaithful to their creed, and import into their 
interpretation of facts a fatalistic doctrine of necessity which 
has its source in materialistic philosophy, and which therefore, 
if consistent, they ought to denounce. The affirmation that 
“miracles are impossible, or are incredible,” which our posi- 
tivists loudly reiterate, is in fact a contradiction of positivism. 
Positivism seeks only to formulate facts; and as it gives no 
moral judgment upon them, it cannot presumptively impair 
their credibikty by any a@ priori principles. But though 
positivism, as a system, has no faithful adherents,’ it has 
favoured the tendency of our time to accurate and laborious 
observation of facts, and has discountenanced the tyrannous 
adaptation of facts to ideas and logical formule. It has broken 
the yoke of the modern scholasticism of Hegel, which threatened 
to beas obstructive and delusive as the medizval scholasticism 
of Aristotle. Facts are now “the power in credit,” and we 
are now set to discover, in Chrysostom’s phrase, the dAndia 
TORY LOT WV. 

Working alongside with these influences in the realm of 
Biblical criticism, has been the influence of this momentous 
fact, that Baur and his immediate followers ignored the very 
problem which criticism had to solve. Precisely as Strauss 
assumed the fervid and credulous faith of the Messiahship of 
Jesus, in minds possessed with Old Testament pictures of 

? There are in fact no positivists, but only old-fashioned materialists, with 
& new name, 

VOL. XXIV.—NO. XCII. L 
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the Messiah, and then showed how that faith, by an easy 
magic appropriated those pictures, and framed them into its 
empty memory of the life of Jesus, but never showed how that 
fervid faith in the Messiahship of Jesus arose, when ex hypothest 
he had done none of those things which the hopes of the people, 
nursed by the Old Testament prophecies, made essential to their 
acceptance of a Messiah :—so Baur is satisfied that the “ Idea” 
of Christ’s resurrection and of His redemption should have 
existed, and from the logical development of these ideas he 
can give us a Petrine, then a Pauline, and lastly, a Catholic 
Christianity ; but he never explains how those living ideas, 
whose expansive and regenerative energy was so suddenly and 
mightily influential among men, came into existence. To 
explain that, and to explain their world-wide acceptance of 
them, needs a belief in the facts of the Bible. And Baur’s 
system is the most striking example the world has seen of the 
old fallacy, voregoy xgértgor, in which the consequence is made 
the cause. 

As a result of these combined influences even negative 
criticism has become, during the last twenty years, more 
sober, and has gradually reverted more nearly to the old and 
orthodox view of the genuineness of the New Testament 
writings. The phantasmagoria which Baur’s fancy drew over 
the first two centuries has passed like a dissolving view, and 
again the solid realms of history emerge into view, in the light 
of the genuine records of the time. We leave untouched the 
vast labours of orthodox scholars who have triumphantly 
vindicated the genuineness and canonical authority of the 
New Testament writings. Tholuck, Ullman, Uhlhorn, Olshau- 
sen, Delitzsch, Ebrard, Bleek, Anger, Meyer, these, and a host 
beside, have used the weapons and research of scientific 
criticism, fronting their opponents at every point, so as to 
carry off (we say it without fear of contradiction) the “opima 
spolia” of the controversy. Our present task confines us to 
sceptical or negative criticism, and its latest results we rapidly 
summarise. Ewald always stoutly resisted Baur’s Tendenz- 
Kritik, which conceived that the function of criticism was 
fulfilled when it had discovered the doctrinal tendency of a 
writing, and attached no historical interest or value whatever . 
to its contents. And he especially opposed the Tiibingen 
theory, that Matthew and Luke, having a specific dogmatic 
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purpose, were composed first, and that Mark, to which such a 
purpose can scarcely be imputed, was but an epitome of them. 
According to Ewald, Mark is the earliest gospel, and is a 
history uncoloured by dogmatic aims; whilst all the four 
gospels, though in his view elaborated by many revisions and 
enlargements, found currency in their present form within the 
first century. 

Baur’s own scholars have all abandoned him. The two who 
for a time were his faithful allies and expounders, Zeller and 
Schwegler, soon gave up theology, and, like honest men, the 
profession of Christianity altogether. They have distinguished 
themselves in philosophy, especially as historians of Greek 
philosophy, and have combated in that domain the materialistic 
tendencies to which their friend Strauss finally succumbed. 
The other two most famous disciples of Baur, Ritschl and 
Kostlin, have continued, with eminent success, the study of 
theology, but have retreated far from their master’s extreme 
positions. Késtlin follows him the most closely.! He how- 
ever distinctly repudiates the one-sided Tendenz-Kritik of 
Baur, and brings again into prominence the literary relations 
of the gospels to one another. And though he maintains the 
priority of Matthew and Luke to the present form of Mark’s 
gospel, he yet believes that there was an original form of Mark’s 
gospel which was used by both Matthew and Luke. So that 
according to him, Mark is at once the earliest and the latest 
gospel. He also fixes the dates of their composition much 
earlier than Baur. He dates the original Mark 60-65, the 
gospel of Matthew about 80, Luke about 100, and the present 
gospel of Mark 100-110. Ritschl, in his famous article, Uber 
den gegenwartigen Stand der Evangelien Kritik,’ broke 
off wholly from his master; gave elaborate proof of the priority 
of Mark to Matthew and Luke, which has been generally 
accepted as decisive of this important critical question, and 
held in the main by the authenticity of the synoptical gospels, 
although regarding Matthew as a translation, with additions, 
from the original gospel of Matthew, which he thinks was 
written in Hebrew. His views have been largely adopted by 
Meyer, and are thus well known to English readers. 

Of the leading critics who can scarcely be classed as scholars 

1 Der Ursprung und die Composition der Synoptischen Evangelien, 1853. 

2 In Baur’s Theol, Jahrbiicher, 1851, heft. iv. p. 480 sqq. 
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of Baur, but who have since his time carried forward his 
labours in the same negative spirit, and have gained the 
highest distinction, we must separate for the moment those 
who have devoted themselves chiefly to John’s gospel. Around 
the fourth gospel a special literature has grown up within the 
last few years, in which there is at present little sign of that 
approximation to a final settled result which longer labours 
are bringing to light in regard to the synoptic gospels. With 
respect to these, the four largest and ablest works, which yet 
bear a negative character, are those by Hilgenfeld,’ Tobler, 
Weiss,’ and Holtzmann. These writers differ in minor points, 
especially as to the groundwork of the three gospels, which 
explains their numerous coincidences and divergencies, but in 
the main they agree that Mark is an original gospel, and that 
it, along with Matthew, either in its present form, or in an 
earlier recension, as a collection of our Lord’s “sayings,” was 
used by Luke; and all of them place their composition and 
their general adoption by the Church within the first century, 
most of them at dates which at once connect them with the 
authors to whom they have been usually ascribed. Thus 
Hilgenfeld dates the first recension of Matthew 50-60 «D., 
and the present Gospel 70-80, the Gospel of Mark 80-100, 
Luke 100-110. According to Tobler, Mark was written from 
55 to 57, and Luke, the latest of the gospels, was yet written 
before 75. Holtzmann, in his learned work, regards the three 
gospels, in their present form, to have been written between 
60 and 80. The most eminent French critie of the same 
school, Reuss,’ adopts views very similar to Hilgenfeld, and in 
his great new work’ we are glad to see that he maintains the 
whole of the New Testament to be the exclusive product of 
the first century, and thus removes himself still further than 
in his earlier writings from the Tiibingen school. 


' Die Evv nach ihrer Entstehung und Geschichtlichen Bedeutung, 1854, sup- 
ported by later writings, ¢.g., Das Urchristenthum, p. 14, sqq. ; Theolog. 
Jahrbb, 1857, heft. iii. p. 381, sqq. ; Zeitschrift fiir wissenschaftl Theologie, 
1861, heft. ii. p. 178, sqq. 2 Die Evangelienfrage, 1858 

* Zur LEntstehungsgeschichte der Synoptischen Evangelien in ‘ Stud. und 
Kritik,” 1861, pp. 29-100, 646-713. 

* Die Synoptischen Evangelien, ihr Ursprung und Geschicslicheh Character, 
1863. 5 Geschichte der heiligz Schriften des N. T. 


® La Bible: Traduction Nouvelle avec Vintroduction and commentaires, Paris, 
1874. 
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Now, in solitary contrast to these scholars, Volkmar, whose 
reputation cannot be compared with that of any one of them, 
presses, with foolish exaggeration, the Tendenz-Kritik of Baur 
to even further issues than its author. He makes the gospels 
purely doctrinal epics, and naturally, therefore, dates their fabri- 
cation as far as possible from the historic period which they 
pretend to describe. Two writers have indeed followed Volk- 
mar, but neither of them have instituted any original inquiries, 
or added anything to their master’s assumptions, save to 
caricature them by wilder assertions. These two writers are 
Christianus,' and the author of The Supernatural Religion. 
Both writers, and they are alone in their absurdity, suppose 
Matthew to have been published after Justin Martyr, and 
Luke after Marcion. The latter, nevertheless, has faced his 
assertions with such an ostentatious parade of learning, that he 
has for the moment bewildered the English public unversed in 
such themes. This book, Supernatural Religion, is written 
in a bold and powerful style, and has suddenly forced upon 
English Christians the controversy concerning the four gospels, 
which has been continued for forty years in Germany, with 
results that we have pourtrayed. Pity that his book so poorly 
represents either the candour or the critical taste of the 
negative school in Germany, which he would champion in 
this country, whilst with the zeal of a novitiate he overtops 
and out-herods its most violent conceits. 

Mr Muir (for such we believe is the writer’s name), does not 
attempt to explain the origin and universal acceptance of the 
canonical gospels. He eschews this positive task which yet 
the critic must essay, for the gospels are there, and their 
Divine authority in all the churches of Christendom towards 
the elose of the second century is as certain as the publication 
of his own volumes. He attempts the easier task of minimising 
the external evidences of the gospels during the century that 
followed the apostolic age. We cannot here trace the multi- 
tudinous points of his discussion. Suffice it to say, that each 
one has been elaborately discussed in Germany, and with such 
a result, that in most cases even negative critics have con- 
demned the assumptions that he makes. We shall, however, 
instance two points, in order to shew what we regret to charge 


* Der Urspung der Evangelien nach den neuesten Foschungen fir das Volk 
bearbeitet, 1868. 
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against a manifestly young writer of such literary promise : 
first, his onesided references, which omit the authorities that 
overthrow his hypothesis; and second, the astounding tnac- 
curacy of the references that are given, an inaccuracy which 
is so constant and misleading, that it wears almost the aspect 
of intentional fraud, authors being cited en masse in support 
of views which they expressly condemn.’ The two points we 
select are, however, the two main positions of his work: (1.) 
That Justin Martyr’s quotations are taken from the Gospel to 
the Hebrews and not from our Synoptic Gospels, and that, 
consequently, this Gospel to the Hebrews was anterior to 
Matthew or any one of the Synoptic Gospels. This view was 
urged and strongly defended by Baur; but was most elaborately 
expounded by Schwegler, in his Nachapostolischis Alter, be- 
cause his theory required him to shew that the primitive faith 
of the church was Ebionitish, and that an Ebionitish gospel, 
such as the Gospel to the Hebrews, was anterior to the Canonical 
Gospels. Now this view is universally discredited, but only 
one or two of the writings that have overthrown this early 
Tiibingen hypothesis which this writer adopts are mentioned 


1 ‘We give two examples which have been severally exhibited by Dr Westcott 
and Dr Lightfoot. They might easily be multiplied—ex uno multi si non 
omnes. (1.) Vol. i. p. 273, the author of Supernatural Religion says, ‘‘ It 
has been demonstrated that Ignatius was not sent to Rome at all, but suffered 
martyrdom in Antioch itself on the 20th December a.p. 115, &c.” In support 
of this statement, giving the demonstrative evidence which had made the fact 
absolutely certain, he gives in a note nine authorities. Well, when examined 
by Dr Westcott (see Introduction to 4th edition of Canon, p. 20-24), four of 
these authorities affirm the contrary of what they are said to have demon- 
strated ; two say nothing on the question ; one says, without a word of evi- 
dence, that he thinks Volkmar’s supposition, that Ignatius was martyred at 
Antioch, is not ungrounded ; and one only—Volkmar—gives any reason for the 
conjecture he offers. Of the nine whom this author brings forward, as the 
writers who demonstrate his fact, four assert the opposite, two say nothing, 
two follow a third, viz., Volkmar, in conjectures which he makes, on grounds 
which Dr Lightfoot shews (Contemporary Review, Feb. 1875, pp. 352, 353) to 
be apocryphal and fabulous. Such is the author's demonstration: such is his 
justness in quotation. (2.) He says, able critics ‘‘ who do not admit the three 
Syriac letters are genuine letters emanating from Ignatius, still prefer them 
to the version of the seven Greek Epistles, and consider them the most ancient 
form of the letters which we possess ;” and in a note, bearing chiefly on this 
point, quotes nine writers, ‘‘ not one of whom (says Dr Lightfoot, Contemporary 
Review, Feb. 1875, p. 342) condemns the Ignatian letters as spurious. Bleek 
only leaves the matter in uncertainty, though inclining to the genuineness 


of the Curelinean Epistles, the other eight distinctly admit their genuineness.” 
* Bleek’s Introduction, vol. i. pp. 120-126. 
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by him, though he could not have perused one tenth part of 
the books he quotes without seeing them constantly referred 
to.! (2.) That Marcion’s Gospel was a gospel anterior to Luke’s, 
and not as the Fathers of the Church asserted it to be, a muti- 
lation of Luke’s.? The following is his affirmation : 

“ The statement of the Fathers that Marcion’s Gospel was no original 
work, but a mutilated version of Luke’s, is unsupported by a single 
historical argument (this is said, though there is no critic, however sceptical, 
but has, after full discussion of the question, adopted this view /) and was 
based merely upon their ecclesiastical theory, that being a canonical work 
adopted by the Church, Luke’s Gospel must be the older work. If we 
except the Gospel according to the Hebrews, however, Marcion’s Gospel 
is the oldest evangelical work of which we hear anything ; and it ranks 
far above our third synoptic in this respect ” (vol. ii. p. 139). 


Now in the note to which he refers as giving the authorities 
to support this sweeping, almost defiant assertion, he quotes 


1 The writings in which the question of the priority of the Synoptical 
Gospels to Justin Martyr, and the derivation of the quotations in the latter 
from the former, have been most fully and conclusively discussed, and the 
Tubingen hypothesis refuted, are Franck (Studien der Wiirtemb. Geist. 1846, 
p. 61, sqq.), and Studien und Kritiken, 1848, p. 369, sqq.) ; Bindeman (tiber 
die von Just. Mart. gebr Evv., Studien und Kritiken, 1842) ; Delitsch (Zeits- 
chrift fir luth Theolog. 1850). These works, together with Semisch’s work 
on Die apostol Denkwiirdigkeiten des Justin, and Ritschl’s famous article in the 
Theolog. Jahrbd. for 1855, which the author of Supernatural Religion does 
name, but not use, are the writings that have compelled the Tiibingen School 
to retract and modify their first extreme view, now revived by this English 
author, viz., that Justin’s Apostolic Memoirs was not our Synoptics but the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews. Yet of these writings our author makes no 
mention, though they are the writings that bear most specifically, but antago- 
nistically, against his view. 

2 Bleek’s Introduction, vol. i. p. 145, says :—‘‘ Such views as those of our 
author could not long be maintained, but had to give way to more unbiassed, 
exact, and comprehensive inquiries prosecuted partly by the same parties 
(viz., Baur, Ritschl, and Zeller). Harting (Questionum de Marcione, &c., 
Utrecht, 1849) and Volkmar (Das Evang. Marcion’s, Leip. 1852) endeavoured 
to vindicate the old patristic view. Hilgenfeld (Krit. Untersuchungen, &c., 
Halle, 1850) maintains that Luke’s Gospel was the original, and that Marcion 
moulded it to suit his doctrinal views. He thinks, however, that our Gospel 
is a redaction made after Marcion’s time. See also G. W. Franck (Stud. und 
Kritiken, 1855, pp. 296-364). Influenced by these writings, Baur has some- 
what modified his earlier view, for instead of holding that the Marcionite 
Gospel was the original one, he allows that Marcion altered the original Luke 
out of his for his dogmatic system ; but he maintains that the author of our 
third Gospel greatly altered the original Luke, and that this was done after 
Marcion’stime. Ritschl has withdrawn his earlier view, and now pronounces 
his judgment in favour of the priority of our canonical Gospel (Theol. Jahrbb, 
1857, pp. 528-533), and so also does Zeller (/bid., p. 337), and certainly they 
are right,” 
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Schwegler, Volkmar, and Hilgenfeld (with what right those 
who have just read the quotation from Bleek in the preceding 
note will be able to judge), Holtzmann, Die Synopt. Evang. 
p. 402, and Westcott, On the Canon, p. 274. Now we 
shall give the two last authorities whom he quotes, that 
our readers may see the reckless audacity with which he, 
most rashly, if not deceitfully, presumes on their ignorance or 
their indolence in accepting blindfold his references. We are 
pleased to give the quotation from Holtzmann, because it 
verifies in his own words the representation we have given of 
the results of the negative school of criticism, to which he 
himself belongs : 


“The universal acceptance of our Gospels iu the times of Irenzus, 
Tertullian, and Clement of Alexandria, is indubitable, and beyond all con- 
troversy. Also that previous to the illustrious age of these writers, 
Jatian and Theophilus constructed harmonies of the four Gospels ; and 
that specially Appollinaris devoted his study to the differences of the 
synoptic and the Johannine tradition, must be now regarded as univer- 
sally admitted, so that the four Gospels were at any rate widely known 
and accepted before the middle of the second century.” 


Then after a paragraph on the apostolic Fathers, he con- 
tinues, in a passage concerning Marcion : 


“Tt is difficult to estimate properly what has been given to us by the 
testimonies of the heretics, for the accounts we have of them come from 
those who were of a later age, and who were their opponents. . . . Thus, 
according to Tertullian and other Church Fathers, Marcion and Valentin 
are held to have known all the four Gospels, a fact which is unquestioned 
respecting the Marcionites and Valentinians. But at any rate Marcion 
ytelds us the oldest testimony for the Gospel of Luke. It does not concern 
our present purpose to enter on the discussions which have been held con- 
cerning Marcion’s Gospel and Justin’s Gospel. The whole debate has 
been, as is well known, thoroughly fought out and concluded within the 
Tiibingen school. It suffices us to observe, that the existence of Luke’s 
Gospel before Marcion was proved (es geniigt zu bemerken dass das 

Vorhandsein des Lucas vor Marcion nachgewiesen wurde) by Volkmar 
(Evang. Marcion’s, 1852), Késtlin (Evangelien, p. 302 sqq.), Hilgenfeld 
(Evangelien Justin’s, p. 391, sqq.), Ritschl (Theol. Jahrbb, 1851, p. 528 sqq.), 
and Zeller (Theol. Jahrbb, 1851, p. 331). On the other hand, it is certain 
that Justin presupposes Matthew and Luke, because he gives a text 
which is compounded from both (Zeller, Apostelgeschichte).' It is also 





* In another place, p. 372, Holtzmann says :—‘‘ The Gospel of Peter, in 
which the later representatives of the Tibingen school think they find the 
original Mark, has had no greater luck than that Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, in which they thought to have found the original Matthew, or the 
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certain that our second Gospel is used in the Clementine Homilies 
(Zeller Apostelgeschichte, pp. 53-59; Uhlhorn, Homilien und Recognitien, 
p- 120 sqq.). Now, if, further, Celsus, in the second half of the second 
century, knew all the Gospels, and if no objection was anywhere raised 
against any one of the synoptics, then it is manifest from these dates 
that they were already in general church use from 140 to 150. And 
this of itself is enough to remove altogether such views as Baur’s earlier 
views, according to which Matthew was published between 130 and 140, 
the original Luke about 140, and ourcanonical Luke about 150. We find 
accordingly, in the Tiibingen school, a universal retrograde movement, 
till at length Hilgenfeld conceives the gospel literature to be wholly 
finished at the time when Baur thought it was beginning to be formed.” 

Holtzmann, therefore, to whom the author of Supernatural 
Religion refers, so far from giving any countenance to his 
crazy assertions, not only scouts them, but shews how they 
have been universally abandoned by those who for a time had 
ventured on them. 

Westcott, we need not say, gives him as little countenance 
as Holtzmann. We give the quotations below.’ So crumbles 
at a touch the whole of the apparently massive foundation of 
scholarship on which this writer builds his arrogant dicta. 
This note, like many others, thought by unsuspecting readers 
to point to arsenals where his armoury is hidden, does in fact 
lead to a mine, which with the rub of a fusee explodes, and 
destroys at once the writer’s statements and his reader’s con- 
fidence. There has never been in English literature a book 
that has so culpably embezzled his opponents’ learning and 
authority in order to give a brief currency to his own views. 
The deception will be brief, but in the meanwhile vast injury 
has been done by the delusion which the writer has encouraged, 
—that the eminent sceptical scholars of Germany favoured his 
lawless and incredible excesses. 

We have omitted from the previous sketch all reference to 
Marcionitish Gospel, in which they saw the original Luke.” These exploded 
views of the later Tiibingen school, given up by the very men who themselves 


first broached them, are now foisted upon us with an idle bravado by the 
author of Supernatural Religion. 

1 Westcott, p. 348—-‘‘ The Gospel of Marcion was a recension of St Luke, 
with numerous omissions and variations from the received text.” P. 351— 
‘*There can be no doubt that St Luke’s narrative lay at the basis of his 
Gospel ; but it is not equally clear that all the changes which were introduced 
into it were due to Marcion himself. Some of the omissions can be explained 
at once by his peculiar doctrines ; but others are unlike arbitrary corrections, 
and must be considered as various readings of the greatest interest, dating as 
they do from a time anterior to all other authorities in our possession.” 
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John’s Gospel, for the reasons that we have already given. 
But with respect to this gospel also, the great preponderance 
of critical authorities, including every shade of negative 
criticism, presses toward a much earlier date for its composi- 
tion than Baur and his school had first conceded. So Hilgen- 
field, in contradistinction from Baur’s views, which fixed a much 
later date, now regards the gospel as written 120-140, and 
as generally adopted for the use of the churches by 150. Of 
course, the farther back its composition is dated, the greater 
is the difficulty not to believe in its authenticity, as well as in 
its historical credibility. The new evidence which has been 
recently discovered, bears conclusively against the opinions 
which the Tiibingen school held concerning this gospel. For 
example, it had been argued that the Clementine Homilies 
make no explicit allusion to John, and that therefore the 
gospel was not published at the date of their composition. 
Dressel has discovered, in the new codex of these Homilies, a 
conclusion which was awanting in the former text; and this 
conclusion shews, with absolute evidence, that the author had 
known and used John’s Gospel. The fact that Heracleon, the 
disciple and immediate successor of Valentin, composed a 
commentary on the Gospel of John, and the evidence which 
Semisch’ has adduced that Justin Martyr has made many 
citations from that gospel, had been also overlooked by Baur 
and his first followers. But the new evidence revealed in the 
so-called Philosophoumena Origenis, now generally attributed 
to Hippolytus? as to the frequent use of this gospel by the 
Gnostic Basilides (100 to 130), has added an important and 
decisive witness in proof of the authenticity of this gospel, 
and sustains Ebrard’s statement, that “there is no work of 
profane or Christian antiquity which is recommended to us by 
so many proofs of authenticity.”* This great and growing 
volume of evidence for John’s Gospel is admirably set forth 
in four essays by Dr von Osterzee ;* in the new work by Dr 


1 Die Denkwiirdigkeiten des Justin Martyr. 

? The arguments in favour of Cajus, adduced by Fessler and Baur, as the 
author of this work, are now generally discredited ; but several able writers, 
e.g. Baxman (Die Philosophoumena und die Peraten, Theol. Jahrbb. 1854, heft) 
and Lipsus (Das Gnosticismus, Sein Wesen Ursprung und Entwick elungsgang) 
yet hesitate to ascribe the work to Hippolytus, and answer non liguet as to the 
question of its authorship. * Herzog’s Encyclopedia, vol. vi., p. 722. 

+ Das Joha gelium Vier Vortrdge, Giitersloh, 1867. 
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Luthardt, “Der Johanneische Ursprung des vierten Evan- 
geliums” (an enlarged and revised edition of the critical 
introduction given in his great work, “ Das Johanneische 
Evangelium ”), which has been just published in a separate 
form, and in a very remarkable book by Dr Hofstede de Groot, 
Professor of Theology in Groningen.' On the other hand, Dr 
Beyschlag, in the last two vols. of the Studien und Kritiken, 
has given the most able exposition of the internal evidence of 
the authenticity of this gospel which has yet appeared. The 
character of this new A pologetik for John’s Gospel we cannot 
sketch, but will close our article by a summary of parts of Dr 
de Groot’s volume, because it is little known, even by critical 
scholars, in this country, and indicates the accumulated testi- 
monies which recent research has brought to light. 

The passage in the Philosophoumena, which he makes the 
starting-point of his inquiry, is that which informs us that 
Basilides and his son Isidore called themselves personal dis- 
ciples of the apostle Matthew, who had communicated to them 
the secret instructions which he had privately received from 
the lips of the Saviour. In order that this pretension could 
have any colour of historical truth, Basilides must have lived 
in the first century; and this accords with the statements of 
the Fathers, who tell us that he died during the persecution of 
Barcochebas in 135. If he were then sixty or seventy years of 
age, as it is most probable, the date of his birth would be about 
70 A.D. Hence we can infer the high antiquity of those quota- 
tions which are given from our biblical writings in the writings 
of the heretic. Professor de Groot enumerates them. In the 
fragments which are preserved to us, for the most part in the 
Philosophoumena, there are eleven which are taken from 
the New Testament, intermixed with other quotations 
from the Old Testament. These are taken from Luke 
and John, the Epistle to the Romans, Ist and 2d Corin- 
thians, Ephesians, and 1st Peter; and are introduced by such 
formule as these: “As i is said,” or “written;” “The 
Scripture says ;” “Thus it is written in the Gospels.” It 
thus conclusively appears, from the short extracts which we 


' Basilides am Ausgange des apostol Zeitalters als erster Zeuge fiir Alter und 
Auctoritat neutestamentlicher Schriften ; insbesondere des Johannesevange- 
lium, in Verbindung mit andern Zeugen bis zur Mitte des Zweiten Jahr- 
hunderts. 
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possess, that the twenty-four books of commentaries on the 
gospel published by Basilides were, so to speak, saturated with 
quotations from the Old and New Testaments, and that the 
apostolic writings were writings clothed to his mind with pre- 
cisely the same authority as the Mosaic and prophetic books. 
Another fact is no less remarkable, viz., that Basilides does not 
once cite a philosophical or apocryphal writer. Our biblical 
writings constitute the only authority to which this heretic 
appeals; and that at the end of the first century or beginning 
of the seeond. Valentin, the great Gnostic, also said that he 
had been instructed by an apostolic man, Theodadus, a disciple 
of Paul. He died an old man in Cyprus, about 160 AD. He 
might therefore have been acquainted with men whom Paul 
had taught. Dr de Groot shows the frequent use made by 
him and all his school of the writings of the New Testament. 
Heracleon, his most illustrious scholar, as we have said, wrote 
a commentary on John’s gospel. Volkmar, in his pamphlet 
against Tischendorf, argued that because Heracleon was not 
named by Irenzus, he must therefore have lived after that 
father,—a conclusion which would have destroyed the eviden- 
tial value of his work on John, as no one denies that after the 
age of Ireneus John’s gospel was universally received. In 
reply, Tischendorf quotes a passage from Irenzus, in which 
Heracleon is expressly named. 

Gathering together all the citations from the New Testament 
which are found in the extant fragments of Gnostic writings, 
exclusive of the passages from John in Heracleon, Dr de Groot 
counts up 167. He then examines, in an exhaustive manner, 
the objections raised by the Tiibingen school, and now also in 
an exaggerated form by the author of Supernatural Religion 
—viz., that the quotations which Irenzeus and Hippolytus 
ascribe to Basilides and Valentin, are not really taken from 
these teachers themselves, but from their scholars, who lived 
long after them. He proves, after a detailed analysis of the 
extracts from the Philosophowmena, that the hypothesis, so far 
as regards Basilides, is untenable, and that the quotations are 
verily from him; but that, so far as regards Valentin, it may 
have been so in some cases, if not all. Two remarkable pas- 
sages—one from an apocryphal work, the Testament of the 
Twelve Patriarchs, and another from Cerdo, the master of 
Marcion, both writers dating from the end of the first century 
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er beginning of second—conclude the proof adduced of the use 
of the Gospels and Acts at that early date; and these passages 
further show the Gospels and Acts to have already formed a 
part of collections, more or less considerable, of the sacred 
writings. 

From the general inquiry, Dr de Groot passes to a special 
inquiry into the external evidences of John’s gospel. We refer 
only to one point relating to Papias, because the silence of this 
Father has been often turned into an argument against the 
authenticity of the fourth gospel. In a fragment by an un- 
known writer, published by Vesozzi as far back as 1744 from 
a MS. in the Vatican, it is said—‘ The Gospel of John was 
composed and given to the Church by John during his life- 
time, so Papias, who is called the Hierapolitan, the beloved 
disciple of John, informs us in his exoterical (exegetical ?) 
books, at the end of the fifth book.” What would be the 
result if we were yet to discover this work of Papias, which 
existed in the Middle Ages, and if we were thus able to con- 
firm the truth of this witness? What would then become of 
all those pages written by modern criticism upon the supposed 
silence of Papias concerning the Gospel of John ? 

The author has enumerated. and weighed the evidence 
drawn from (a) the writings of Asia Minor towards the end of 
the first century—the apocryphal works of Esdras and Baruch, 
and the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs ; from (6) the books 
of the ancient Gnostics—Basilides, the Ophites, the Perates, 
Valentin, Ptolemzeus, Heracleon, Theodotus ; from (¢) the works 
of the most ancient Fathers—Barnabas, Ignatius, Hermas, 
Papias, Polycarp, Justin Martyr, Tatian, the Epistle to 
Diognetus ; from (d) the works of certain sects—the Mon- 
tanists, Judaic Christians; from (e) the Clementines; and 
finally (f) from the writings of adversaries—whether of the 
fourth Gospel, the Alogi, or of Christianity itself, e.g., Celsus— 
he places us in Rome towards the middle of the second cen- 
tury. There are gathered together all these witnesses, who 
have come from all countries—Valentin from Alexandria, 
Ptolemeus from Arsinoé, Heracleon probably also from Egypt, 
Cerdo from Syria, Marcion from Sinope in the Pontus, 
Justin from Flavia-Neapolis in Palestine, Tatian from Assyria, 
And all these men of different opinions, who have gathered 
together in Rome, agree in acknowledging the fourth gospel, 
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though it opposed most of them in so many respects, to be 
authentic. Would that have been possible if they had not 
already known, in their own countries, that book which is so 
original, and so different from the other gospel writings ? 
And further, Polycarp, the disciple of John, appears also 
among them in Rome about 160. He leads back to the 
orthodox Church a number of Marcionites and Valentinians., 
These last base their heresies on the Gospel of John: the 
former spurn it. Between Polycarp and the Bishop of Rome, 
Anicetus, this gospel also plays an important part, because 
Anicetus makes his appeal to it. Now, what must inevitably 
have happened if the opinion which was universally held in 
Rome concerning this gospel had not been well founded ? 
Would it not have been immediately abandoned before the 
opposing testimony of such a man as Polycarp, who had per- 
sonally known the apostle John? On the contrary, however, the 
conviction of its authenticity continues the same—among the 
orthodox, as well as among the heretics: a result which is 
inconceivable, if Polycarp had not acknowledged the gospel to 
have come from his master. 

Soin conclusion (says Dr de Groot), “the gospels have nothing 
to fear from investigation, reflection, and science. They can 
only gain by the use of all these means of discovering truth. 
Enmity against the Christian faith is averse to earnest study 
and true science. Its force lies in arbitrary presuppositions, 
in prejudice. Each new discovery brings new witnesses in 
favour of the Eternal Gospel, and especially of its most mag- 
nificent monument—the history of that disciple who lay on 
the bosom of Jesus, and who has spoken in this most elevated 
style of the only Son of God, and of the glory which He had 
with the Father before the foundation of the world.” 

One notable and happy result of the change in negative 
criticism which we have now described has been, as we said in 
the beginning of our article, that the life of Jesus has acquired 
paramount interest in modern theology, even in negative theo- 
logy. Since the gospel histories have been referred back to 
the first century, the age of Christ’s own disciples, their histo- 
rical intention and worth are necessarily recognised. They are 
not, cannot be, mythical romances. They profess to be, and are, 
histories. Legends may have already shot their unearthly glow 
through the fabric of their story, but the story, in most of its 
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elements, must be substantially true, or the writers, and even 
Jesus Himself,are intentionaldeceivers—impostors. Hencethe 
twofold description of the modern lives of Jesus, which have 
been produced by negative critics. In the one class of writings 
—such as Ewald’s Geschichte Christus und seiner Zeit ; Schen- 
kel’s Characterbif J esu; and Holtzman’s Lebensbild Jesu, at the 
close of his criticism on the origin of the Synoptic Gospels—we 
have a Being presented to us of marvellous moral glory, Whose 
presence, too, has not only a holy fascination over the minds 
of the people, but a healing charm over their bodies; a Being 
to Whom it seems not strange to attribute even miraculous 
power. Though these writers are loth openly to use these 
words, they use language which constantly implies a miraculous 
presence, or which presses the marvellous to limits otherwise 
unknown. Such seem to us men not far from the kingdom of 
God. Inthe other class we see men, ranging from Rénan,— 
who sympathises with the former class, but yet will rather charge 
deceit upon the gospel-writers and Jesus than believe the mira- 
culous history, which he knows cannot be mythically explained, 
to be true,—to Strauss, and others of whom we have only heard, 
who now openly accuse those writings of fraud, seeing they can 
no longer impute to a credulous imagination. So the old alter- 
native springs upon men, which cannot be evaded. The 
Gospels profess to be a history of a Real Life; either that 
Life is the life of the Son of God, or the men who wrote it 
are liars, and Christian believers are their dupes. To this 
alternative are we brought as the result of modern Negative 
Criticism. 
J. B. Paton. 
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. The Bibliotheca Sacra and Theological Eclectic. Jan. 1875, Andover. 
. The Presbyterian Quarterly and Princeton Review. January 1875. 
New York. 
3. The New Englander. January 1875. New Haven. 


(l.) The Bibliotheca Sacra. Dr Hill, in a very comprehensive article, 
resuming his earlier papers on The Natural Sources of Theology, opens up 
several of the arguments which establish the main doctrine of natural 
theology. He shews how we are led to assign but One Cause for the 
universe, and in that Cause to place infinite perfections, and among them 
perfect wisdom, holiness, justice, and love. Reason, guided by the light 
of nature, is seen to lead to many very valuable conclusions regarding the 
Creator and the relation He sustains to His creatures, while yet all its 
discoveries avail not to satisfy the longing for more light. Hence the 
necessity and value of a supernatural revelation. Dr Thomson, of The Land 
and the Book, resumes, after an interval, his important discussion of ‘ The 
Natural Basis of our Spiritual Language.” The writer is eminently fitted 
for dealing with such a subject. He shews how “a large part of the 
biblical types and symbols rest upon, or spring directly from, natural 
phenomena or historic incidents and facts connected nearly or more 
remotely with the land of Canaan and adjacent countries and nations ;” 
and how the whole of our spiritual vocabulary has been permeated and 
moulded by them. Professor Gould furnishes an excellent paper on the 
“New Testament use of 2AP=.”’ The conclusion he arrives at is, that this 
word is used to denote humanity, both in the concrete and abstract, partly 
at least because through it the race is propagated. “ Humanity, which 
on the natural side owes its continuance to the sdgz, is itself called edgt, 
natural and sarkikal are therefore convertible terms in reference to 
man. On the other side the zv:iu« is that through which man is con- 
nected with the divine and the supernatural, and specially in the new 
birth. The natural man, connected with the race through the ede, is sinful, 
while the new man, connected with God through the #viu«, is holy.” 
Hence the former of these words, as denoting that through which man in 
his natural state is descended from a sinful race and inherits a sinful 
nature, is used also to denote that nature itself; while the latter, as that 
through which, and in which, God implants a new divine life of holiness, 
is used also to denote that life itself. A paper “ On Certain Erroneous 
Theories of the Significance of Sacrifice,” by the Rev. C. E. Park, is worthy 
of special notice. It is a very able contribution to modern historical 
theology. The author takes up the position that “the proper idea of an 
expiatory sacrifice is, that it serves as an equivalent for the infliction of 
a legal penalty. The sufferings of Christ are the only proper and effica- 
cious expiatory sacrifice. All sacrificial rites which men have practised 
have answered their proper end only to the extent in which they have 
been symbolical of this great sacrifice.” From this position he then pro- 
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ceeds to criticise (1), The theory which regards sacrifice as merely a federal 
rite, an expression of friendship between two parties who have been 
previously at variance with each other. This theory is specially connected 
with the name of Dr A. A. Sykes, of the Church of England, who pub- 
lished an essay on Zhe Nature, Design, and Origin of Sacrifice, in 1748. 
(2), The “ gift theory,” as set forth in 1755 by a clergyman of the Church 
of England named Portall, and advocated by Taylor in his Apology of Ben 
Mordecai. (3), The theory of the late Mr Maurice, as unfolded in his 
Sermons on Sacrifice, first published in 1854; that it is a symbolical 
utterance of right feeling, a consecration of the offerer, a full and entire 
surrender of himself to God as the source of all life and of all right order. 
The writer of this paper shews the radical defects of these several theories, 
and successfully vindicates the position he had assumed. The remaining 
articles in this number are: A condensed translation, together with an 
exposition, of Rothe’s views, as presented in his master-work— T'heologische 
Ethik—on “The Limitations of Divine Foreknowledge,” He abandons 
such a conception of the divine Omniscience as implies that God infallibly 
foreknows all the free actions of His creatures.—A translation of Dr 
Biesenthal on the saying regarding Christ, “ He shall be called a Naza- 
rene.” This eminent Rabbinical scholar reaches the conclusion that 
Matthew (ii. 23) seeks from the residence at Nazareth a play on the word 
"W32 (= laden with pain and suffering), which sounds like 1¥2 (= a 
Nazarene), so as to prove that the apparently chance residence of the 
Lord in Nazareth also forms an item in the great list of His sufferings, so 
that the words of the prophet, He shall be a pain-laden sufferer, may be 
fulfilled.— An account of the life and labours of the great New Testament 
exegete, “ H. A. W. Meyer,”—“ The Physical Value of Prayer,” a contribu- 
tion to the literature of the subject in opposition to the men of the school 
of Professor Tyndall,—An antiquarian paper on “‘ The House of Pudens” 
(2 Tim, iv. 21),—and a criticism of Dr Bushnell’s work on Forgiveness and 
Law. Dr Thompson of Berlin supplies a learned and interesting article in 
his ‘‘ Notes on Egyptology,”—on the “ New Theory of the Exodus,” by Pasha 
Brugsch, in his recent work, entitled La sortie des Hébreux d’ Egypte et 
les Monuments Egyptiens. 


(2.) The Princeton Review, in the valuable papers it here presents, gives 
excellent promise of increasing usefulness. Dr Atwater’s article on “ Cal- 
vinism in Doctrine and Life,”’ ably vindicates against misrepresentation 
and caricature the system of doctrine named after the great reformer. 
Dr Atwater starts from the position that, “to deny the reality of doctrine 
and the necessity of believing it on pretext of exalting the Christian life 
above it, is to deny the possibility of such a life, for the life can only be 
Christian as it is guided by, and is conformed to, Christian truth.” He 
rightly regards divine foreordination or predestination of all events in a 
manner and within limits exclusive of fatalism, but inclusive of the con- 
tingency of second causes and the freedom of rational and accountable 
creatures, as the distinguishing mark of Calvinism. After stating and 
vindicating this doctrine in its various aspects, he shews its practical 
bearings, as illustrated in the history of the Church, and in the experience 
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and life of believers. This subject needs anew to be discussed, for there 
has arisen a class of writers and preachers, even in churches which owe 
all that is noblest in their present and past condition to the influence of 
these doctrines, who do not hesitate to pour upon them all manner of 
opprobrious epithets. The sovereignty and justice of God, His sin-abhor- 
ring and sin - punishing attributes, are ignored or hated, and the only 
divine attribute that is recognised is love, unbalanced by rectitude and 
purity; a love that cannot punish sin nor require any vicarious ex- 
piatory sacrifice in order to its forgiveness. Dr Welch’s paper on “ The 
Modern Theory of Forces,” exposes the remarkable discord which reigns 
among “ the advanced thinkers,” as they proudly style themselves, of the 
schools of science. By placing their conflicting views side by side along 
with specimens of their arguments, he sufficiently exposes the pretentious- 
ness of modern scientific infidelity. Dr Cheever, in an ably written article 
on “The Philosophy of Evolution,” reviews the scientific reasoning of 
Darwin and Spencer, Huxley and Tyndall, and indirectly builds up a solid 
compact argument in support of the primary truth of religion. An 
article on “ Preaching to the Conscience,” is an exceedingly able exposition 
of the true method of unfolding and applying the divine word, so as to 
attain the end it is designed to produce. It is expounded (1), as the 
method of the Bible ; (2), as the method of nature, inasmuch as man is an 
ethical being, “built up around a conscience ;” (3), as including an 
appeal to reason, but avoiding rationalism ; (4), an appeal to the fears, but 
avoiding terrorism ; (5), an appeal to the affections, but avoiding sentiment- 
alism ; (6), an orderly and systematic presentation of truth, but avoiding 
scholasticism. This method has proved most effectual, as the history of 
preaching shews. The whole paper is valuable as a seasonable protest 
against the growing tendency to regard Christianity as a cwltwre—that is, 
the culture of what is naturally within man in distinction from a renew- 
ing work. The other papers in this number are, “The Buddhist and 
Christian ideas of Hell ;”’ “The Anointment of Jesus by Mary of Bethany,” 
part second, viewed as shewing Mary’s expectation of Jesus’ death, 
founded on His own and other divine predictions ; “The True Theory and 
Practice of Education ;"’ “‘ The Inspiration of Paul,” with special reference 
to 1 Cor. vii. 6, x. 25; and “ Enthusiasm in Sacred Oratory,” which it de- 
fines as the art of determining the will God-ward, which is the proper and 
only legitimate end of preaching. 


(3.) The New Englander worthily assigns the first place to a paper on 
“ Central Asia,” by the Rev. S. Merrillof Andover. 1t is distinguished by 
the comprehensive thoroughness and order which we have had occasion to 
admire in Mr Merrill's contributions to the Bibliotheca Sacra. If pub- 
lished separately, with a well-constructed map, it would form an excellent 
and much-needed handbook to the history and geography of that compara- 
tively little-known part of the world. An article on “Science and Religion” 
criticises with great discrimination and power Herbert Spencer’s pro- 
posed reconciliation between philosophy and religion. Spencer denying 
the personality of the absolute ultimate cause, the existence of which he 
acknowledges, reduces religion to a vague recognition of a mysterious 
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something which is the basis of phenomenal existence. ‘The Pardoning 
Power” is the title of a paper which discusses the question, particularly 
from an American point of view, whether, and how far, the executive of a 
State should possess and exercise the power of pardoning criminals. 
President Sturtevant of Jacksonville furnishes a remarkably able review of 
Arnold’s “ Literature and Dogma,” in which he exposes the unfairness 
and utter want of candour of that writer, as well as the defects that vitiate 
his whole reasoning. The remaining articles are “Grote and Curtius,” 
in which their respective histories of Greece are compared; the “ Genesis 
of the New England Churches,” a review of Dr L. Bacon’s history of “ The 
Pilgrim Fathers and the founding of the Church in New England ;” the 
“Genesis of Rights in Natural Law,” by Professor Gillet of New York; 
and “ The Heroic Age of America,” an address to the Americans in Berlin, 
by Dr J. P. Thompson. M. G. E. 


GERMAN PERIODICALS. 
Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie. 1875. I. 


The first name in this journal is that of the late Ferdinand Hitzig, 
whose paper on the names of God in the Old Testament must be nearly, 
if not quite, his last literary work. The paper does not bring out any 
important new result, but every critical student of the Old Testament 
will observe with interest how completely Dr Hitzig retains in the latest 
lines he penned that clear, fresh, incisive manner, often peremptory and 
even arbitrary, but always stimulating and instructive, which makes his 
works so valuable, and has given him so great an influence on recent 
exegesis. Like all Hitzig’s work, the paper before us is full of ingenious 
details which will repay the attention of Hebraists, but are hardly to be 
reproduced here. 

In discussing the name elohim, more respect than we looked for is 
shewn to Fleischer’s derivation from the very problematic ’aliha ; but 
ultimately this view is rejected for one already mentioned in the author’s 
commentary on Job, viz., that the word comes by transposition from 

ms. The plural ending is treated as abstract. The discussion of 717’ 
contains very noteworthy grammatical remarks in favour of the pro- 
nunciation Jahve, and a protest against the notion that the form is a 
Hiphil—which notion curiously enough is traced back, not to Clericus, 
but only to Gesenius. Speculations on the possibility that both Jahve 
and El-shaddai are translated from Aryan languages (the latter from 
Ahura Mazda), trespass on a field in which one follows the author with 
less confidence. Another curious idea is that Adam is connected with 
the Arabic khddim, a servant. A postscript suggests that Joshua pro- 
perly means “ Jehovah is gain.” 

A paper by Dr Emil Schiirer on the Alabarchs in Egypt develops at 
length, and with copious arguments, a view already expressed in the 
author’s well-known manual of the “ History of the Times of the New 
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Testament.” The opinion that the Alabarch was the head of the Alexan- 
drian Jews is rejected, and Alabarch is identified with Arabarch, and 
taken, mainly on the ground of a passage in the Codex Theodosianus, to 
mean the highest custom-house official of Egypt east of the Nile. The 
notion that a Jewish office is denoted by the word, arose from the fact 
that more than one Alexandrian Jew held the office ; a circumstance not 
inconsistent with Schiirer’s view if, as he argues, the Delta probably was 
included in the district of the Arabarch. 

A paper by Holtzmann on “ Hermas and John,” argues in favour of the 
priority of the “ Shepherd ” over the fourth gospel, on the very uncertain 
ground that thoughts and figures which appear in dim haze in the former 
book, are defined by John in clear outline. A paper by Hilgenfeld on 
the “ Gnostic Apelles,” takes the form of a criticism of Harnack’s recent 
essay on this subject (De Apellis gnosi monarchica. Lips. 1874). On 
Hilgenfeld follows Tollin, with a long paper on Servetus and the 
Bible, written in a somewhat gushing style, and with a corresponding 
lack of clear and orderly arrangement. The main point of Lic. Tollin’s 
argument is, that the Antitrinitarianism of Servetus was strictly a 
protest against scholastic subtleties in favour of a biblical faith. Thus 
Servetus does not deny that Jesus is God, but he complains that the 
abstract statements of the schoolmen thrust the living Jesus altogether 
aside. The writer of the essay does not even admit the justice of the 
usual charge brought against Servetus, that he scoffed recklessly at the 
doctrines he rejected, though, of course, he allows that a bitter hatred of 
all scholastic theology characterises his writings. This bitterness is 
explained by the history of Servetus’ early years. Born and brought up 
in Spain, he never even saw a Bible, till at the age of seventeen (in 1528) 
he found a copy of the Vulgate at Toulouse. The sketch given from 
Servetus’ writings of the absolute enthusiasm and devotion with which 
he at once threw himself on the Bible in simple faith, finding all truth 
and philosophy therein, is the best part of the essay. In the Bible he 
found Jesus the Son of God presented with a concrete reality which at 
once fettered his heart, and threw the whole fire of his Spanish nature 
into passionate hatred of the theclogy which had suffered him to grow up 
in catholic Spain, in the house of a chaplain of the emperor, in the school 
of scholasticism, without once hearing the name of Jesus. “ Quis non 
lachrymabitur tantam Christi jacturam.” From some hints given in the 
present paper, we conclude that Lic. Tollin meditates a Jarger work on 
Servetus, a work which cannot fail to be interesting and instructive if so 
carried out as to do away with the inveterate notion that the whole 
historical importance of Servetus lies in his execution. Almost every- 
thing that has hitherto been said of Servetus is party pleading for or 
against Calvin. In reality, the execution of Servetus, lamentable as it 
must appear in all eyes now, rested on a principle quite distinct from 
anything affecting our personal estimate either of his character or of that 
of Calvin. The early Protestants continued to regard Antitrinitarianism 
as a crime, because in breaking off from the Church of Rome they were 
deeply concerned to maintain their position in the Christian Roman 
empire, The persecution of Antitrinitarians rested on the edict of 
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Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodosius de summa trinitate et fide catholica, 
and it is not surprising that the Protestants who claimed, on the basis of 
this edict, to be regarded as catholic Christians, not as heretics, continued 
to use the civil power against Servetus. (Cf. Ritschl, Lehre der Recht- 
fertigung, vol. i. § 22.] 


Theologische Studien und Kritiken. 1875. II. 


With the exception of a second instalment of Beyschlag’s essay on the 
Johannine question, which we hold over till the whole is in our hands, 
this number contains almost nothing te which we care to direct the 
attention of our readers. The opening paper is a lecture by Dr Gustav 
Baur, on the claim of theology to be reckoned as a necessary member in 
the organic whole of the sciences. The lecturer, who of late years has 
been best known as a preacher, treats his subject in quite a popular style, 
and offers no remarkable arguments. His defence of theology as a science, 
is that religious faith is a most real fact, and so claims scientific examina- 
tion. Farther, theology is not entitled or able to resolve faith into 
scientific knowledge, but must convey (vermitteln) the contents of faith 
to the scientific consciousness, filling the latter with the former. It is, 
however, the transition from the first to the second of these sentences 
that is the critical point for Dr Baur’s argument, and just here the paper 
is inadequate. 

An essay by a Dekan Engelhardt, on the “ Epilogue of Ecclesiastes,” 
would not have been allowed to fill more than forty pages in the palmy 
days of the Studien und Kritiken. The writer endeavours, by a very 
arbitrary exegesis, to gain from the closing verses of the book confirma- 
tion for the opinion that the author (writing in the age of Nehemiah) 
really incorporates in his book matter derived by authentic tradition 
from Solomon. 

Tn the notices of books, Heppe reviews favourably the younger Dorner’s 
work on Augustin, and Késtlin introduces in person his newly-finished 
Life and Works of Luther, the fruit of five years of labour, apart from 
previous studies. Finally, a review by Késtlin of a book by Diestelmann, 
carefully discusses, and finally rejects, as certainly resting on mistake, 
Hardenberg’s assertion, that Luther near the end of his life said to 
Melanchthon that matters had been carried too far in the sacramentarian 
- controversy. 


Jahrbiicher fiir Protestantische Theologie. No. 1. 


This is a new journal published in Leipzig but edited in Jena. It 
bears on the title page the names of the veteran chureh historian Hase, 
and of his colleagues, Lipsius, Pfleiderer,and Schrader. The actual work 
of editing will, it may be assumed, fall mainly on the three younger men, 
and the names of Pfleiderer and Schrader are of good promise. The 
latter is one of the best scholars of the school of Ewald, and his Assyrian 
studies are sure to give freshness to his contributions to the journal. Of 
this we have a proof in the number before us, in a paper on Semitismus 
und Babylonismus, a subject which the author treats with a view to throw 
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light on the origin of Hebraism. The general result of the article is 
that the whole culture and religion of the Northern Semites, including 
the Hebrews, was modified by Babylonian influences, that it was in 
Babylonia (before the westward movement of which the migration of 
Abraham formed a part) that the North Semites acquired those ideas and 
peculiarities which distinguish them from the Arabs. The influence 
which produced this change was the Non-Semitic or Accadian culture of 
the earliest Turanian inhabitants of Babylonia. This result is closely 
connected with Schrader’s theory that the diffusion of the Semitic races, 
as a whole, started from a point in Arabia, and that the stream which 
from this point spread into Babylonia, turned westward again at a later 
date to form the Northern Semite nations. This theory can hardly be 
called more than a working hypothesis, and the same judgment must be 
passed on some other assumptions (resting on other investigations of the 
author) made in the course of the article. It is a pity that Assyrian 
scholars are not more careful to mark off the certain from the probable 
or possible, and even in so cautious a thinker as Schrader, the enthusiasm 
that accompanies the opening of a new field is so strong, that one feels 
bound to exercise much reserve in definitely accepting broad conclusions. 
But the whole argument is extremely interesting, and many of the 
examples of Babylonian influence on Semitic culture are of the most 
striking kind. That almost the whole mythology of the heathen North- 
Semites is essentially Babylonian, seems to be made out in a convincing 
way. Toasummary of what the essayist has already published on this 
head (see vol. xxiii., p. 377, of this Review), are added several new and im- 
portant points. The god Rimmon appears in Babylon as RammaAzn, that is 
apparently the thunder-god, identical with Bin, the first element of the 
name Benhadad. Again the word “cherub” is identified with kirubu, 
the name of the winged bulls at the entrance of temples and palaces. 
The word is explained to mean “ mighty,” but we should be glad to 
know whether, in basing this sense on the Syriac, Professor Schrader has 
any other authority than that of Castellus. Much stress is laid by the 
essayist on the resemblance of the religious poetry to that of the Hebrews. 
It is argued that the law of Parallelism is borrowed from Accadian 
poetry, without, perhaps, sufficient weight being attached to the fact that 
Rhythmus membrorum is not so much an artificial rule as a natural 
principle of poetry which has no external metre. In ideas, as well as 
form, the Babylonian poetry stands much closer to the Hebrew hymns 
than anything in Arabian thought. It contains the doctrine of Sheol 
and views of the Deity and of sin, which rise above the usual level of 
heathenism. But the specific doctrines that give to the religion of Israel 
its grand value are not Babylonian. Spiritual monotheism is peculiar to 
the seed of Abraham, and Schrader finds in his researches a confirmation 
of the truth that Israel was the recipient of a special divine revelation, 
for which the best truths in Babylonian culture formed only a fertile 
soil. 

Pfleiderer, whose reputation lies mainly in the field of religious philo- 
sophy, discusses in an interesting style the question of the origin and 
development of religion. He commences with an argument, to shew 
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that there is some biblical basis for the modern view that revelation 
operates only in the human spirit, and that therefore the scientific treat- 
ment of the history of revelation must ignore all supernatural elements, 
and investigate the natural history of the development of the religious 
capacity. The proposed biblical basis lies in the Pauline conception of 
the heathen as feeling after God, which is taken by the essayist as the 
necessary complement of the view in Romans i., that heathenism is a 
falling away from God. This is no doubt true ; but there is a long step 
from this to the “ organic supernaturalism” of the “ modern theology,” 
which assumes that the natural efforts of man not only feel after God, 
but ultimately find Him. We follow the writer with more satisfaction 
in the second part of his essay, which is a very able argument against 
the theory that all religion is a development of Fetichism, and in particu- 
lar against Schultze’s book, Fetichismus, which has been warmly welcomed 
in Holland and elsewhere. Pfleiderer shews quite conclusively that, in 
all heathen religions of which we can trace the history, the idea of God- 
head is not first attached to individual objects, such as stones, &c., and 
then gradually elevated from stones to mountains, from mountains to 
the starry sky, and so forth. On the contrary, the earliest deity of a 
religion of nature is conceived as largely as possible, as coincident with 
the heaven, or even embracing heaven and earth. This is conclusive 
against the fundamental assumption of the Fetich theory—viz., that the 
desire to know the causes of things is the root of religion ; but the 
positive theory which Pfleiderer advances is not so convincing as his 
refutation of Schultze. He would have it that a purely wsthetic feeling 
lies at the basis of religion, and that the one vague, unpractical impress 
of divine majesty which is associated with the contemplation of nature, 
becomes anthropomorphic and polytheistic when gsthetic emotion is 
crossed with intellectual observation of groups of phenomena, and with the 
practical desire to secure the help of heavenly powers for earthly interests. 
Then anthropomorphism either sinks into the most debasing shape, or 
rises to ethical value, according as the moral element is, or is not, pre- 
dominant. The peculiarity of this theory is, that it assumes that primi- 
tive man had time to reach a remarkable wsthetical development before 
“his pure, uninterested contemplation” of the universe was broken by 
practical impulse. But the region where primitive man was able to put 
the esthetical before the practical must certainly have been the Garden 
of Eden, for never since the Fall has man been so fortunate in his sur- 
roundings as to make this possible. And if we grant a primitive para- 
dise, we shall have difficulty in denying a primitive revelation. 
Holtzmann gives an account of what is doing at present in the philo- 
sophy of religion, a quarter to which, like most of those who set aside 
a miraculous revelation, he is looking for the guiding lights of the theology 
of the future. Theology is to be no longer the science of God and divine 
things, but the science of religion ; and its chief need at present is a 
theory of the principles of religion. This is to be got by inductive and 
historical comparison of the positive faiths of the world, and once got, it 
is to explain the origin and growth of all religion, from the rudest animism 
of the savage up to Buddhism and Christianity. This hope we believe 
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to be vain. No doubt important results will accrue from the active in- 
vestigation of religious history that is now going on, but one of the chief 
results, we feel sure, will be to bring out more clearly than ever the 
absolute uniqueness of Christianity, and the impossibility of explaining 
its central conceptions and facts without calling in the aid of the super- 
natural. Then, to make the subject-matter of theology to be religion 
instead of being God, is a change to which no believer in the objective 
reality of God and divine things can for a moment consent. As well 
might you declare that, since the material world is so largely constituted 
of colour and sound and other subjective contributions, physical science 
has no Jonger to do with nature and natural objects, but only with our 
own sense perceptions. Those who, in Holtzmann’s opinion, have re- 
cently made the most important contributions towards the theory of the 
principles of religion which he desires, are two men, who do not share his 
standing-point, and still less that of one another. The first is Professor 
Ritschl, of Géttingen, who in his great work on Justification, and ina 
lecture on Christian Perfection, which was translated in the last number 
of this Review, has pointed out that the thought of God—the idea of the 
unity of nature—and the conception of oneself as a whole, above all 
nature and beyond the power of nature to dissolve by death—are not 
isolated conceptions, but are rather members one of the other. They 
come up together, and you cannot have the one without the other two. 
What is of most present importance in this view, is the consideration of 
the idea of the unity of nature as being an essential element of religion. 
This is of consequence, on the one hand, to shew to those who resolve all 
religion into feeling, that religion involves conceptions which, at first 
sight, seem so non-religious ; and, on the other hand, to shew to mate- 
rialists that their cherished conception of nature as a whole could never 
have been attained, and cannot now be preserved, apart from the thought 
of God, but that it is a debt they owe to monotheism. The other author 
with whose ideas Holtzmann’s paper is especially taken up, is Hartmann, 
whose Philosophy of the Unconscious caused so much sensation some 
years ago. He has been recently chiding the liberal theologians for 
still sticking by the house of Christianity after they have thrown down 
its foundations, and for assuming the appearance of standing in a 
special relationship to the Christian system in which they do not stand 
to any other, whereas in reality Christ is no more to them than Zoroaster, 
and they are nothing but bald 18th century deists. This charge Holtz- 
mann meets, not by an answer, but, returning good for evil, by shewing 
that Hartmann himself is not so far from Christianity as he supposes. 
And we daresay a pessimist like Hartmann may well be really nearer 
the kingdom than many a spruce modern critic, who knows no mystery 
and needs no physician. His pessimism, at all events, has given him a 
deeper insight into the nature of religion than many more orthodox 
people have been able to obtain. He thinks the longing of the religious 
spirit is not for happiness, but for peace, and that religion springs from 
the recoil of the mind from evil and sin, and its desire to explain and 
overcome both. In short, it is inward dissatisfaction with the world in 
any or all its forms that leads to religion. This is certainly deeper than 
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the explanation of those who make it consist in dread of natural dangers 
or desire of material favours, 

Nitzsch of Kiel gives the first instalment of a paper on the “ Historical 
Significance of the Theology of the Illumination.” Looking at it from the 
viewpoint of Schleiermacher, which may be said to be a hereditary 
standing-ground to Nitzsch, he seeks to adjust the exact part which that 
theology has played in history, as against those reactionary divines, on 
the one hand, who would couple us now to the 16th or 17th centuries, 
pure and simple, as if the 18th had never existed; and against those 
on the other who praise the 18th century beyond all measure as a period 
of great light that had succeeded in dispersing for ever what they 
count the thick darkness of the preceding ages. He think that in 
judging of the Illumination, too little stress is usually laid on a striking 
feature of resemblance which that period shares with the age it followed, 
and which is decidedly absent from the 19th century. This feature is, 
that theology—even when the spirit of illumination and criticism had 
entered its own being—still exercised among the sciences a supreme and 
dominant position with which all questions of culture and scientific 
investigation had to come to an arrangement. 

The number concludes with two papers by Lipsius. The one is on 
Schleiermacher’s “ Addresses on Religion.” He thinks the amount of 
Schleiermacher’s obligations to Spinoza very much overrated, and points 
out that most of the peculiarities in the doctrine of this great divine 
which have been traced to the influence of Spinoza, had really appeared in 
Schleiermacher’s thoughts before he came under that influence, and ought 
rather to be ascribed partly to Kant and partly to the general spirit that 
was abroad in the literature and thinking of the time. The other paper 
is an allegorical interpretation, in the manner of the extreme Tiibingen 
school, of Luke v. 1-11. W. RS. & JR. 
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Theologisch Tijdschrift. 1875. 1. 


The opening number of the new volume of this periodical is mainly 
occupied with discussions of Straatman’s recent work on Paul, a produc- 
tion which bears witness to the inexhaustible fecundity of the extreme 
critical school, by developing a theory of the life of Paul more arbitrary 
than anything that had previously been put forth. Treating the book 
of Acts with more than the usual suspicion of his school, Straatman 
wholly rejects the narrative of Paul’s conversion, holding that for us the 
history of the apostle begins at Damascus, that it was here that he per- 
secuted the Christians, and here that he was converted. Further, we 
are to believe that Paul’s first and second missionary journeys were 
really a single journey of fourteen years. In the first part of this long 
expedition, Paul is supposed to have still adhered strictly to Jewish 
Christianity. But after he was stoned at Lystra, he was conveyed by 
his friends to Galatia—so the theory runs—and there, amidst a purely 
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heathen population, from which he received much kindness, he was at 
length led to judge it right to preach the gospel to the heathen as well 
as Jews, and so developed the peculiar Pauline gospel of uncircumcision. 
The mere statement of this view is almost enough to shew its baseless- 
ness. But it is worthy of notice that Straatman’s theory must appear 
almost as revolutionary to the Tibingen school as to conservative critics. 
In one sense it is even a reaction against Tibingen, for its mainspring 
lies in the difficulty of believing that Paul was suddenly converted from 
a persecutor, not into a Christian of the kind already existing, but into 
the founder of a new gospel. From this point of view Straatman’s 
book is one of many tokens that it is beginning to be felt that the 
antithesis of Pauline teaching to the Christianity of the old apostles has 
been stretched too far. The new theory, however, does not seem likely 
‘to find supporters. The account it gives of Paul’s conversion is contro- 
verted in the 7'jdschrift by Dr Koch, while the whole view of the origin 
of the Pauline gospel is examined in an able paper by Dr Blom of 
Dordrecht, one of the most judicious of the “modern” theologians of 
Holland. 

Of the remaining articles, we may notice an essay by Houtsma, on the 
criticism and exegesis of Hosea. The essayist seems to be a young man, 
and only the most youthful zeal can excuse the publication of some of 
his suggestions. Others are at least ingenious, and deserve consideration. 
Thus in ch. iv. ver. 18, the LX X suggests that the last word should be 
DINID. The sense is taken to be, “They love their Qalon (Baal) 
more than their Gaon (Jehovah),” and is defended by reference to 
Geiger’s view of ch. iv. ver. 7. Not unlikely is the hint, that the first 
two words of ch. vii. ver. 4, should go with ver. 3, and there is consider- 
able plausibility‘in the proposal to unite the opening x of ch. xi. ver. 5, 
to the end of ver. 4, spelling %. W. B.S. 





NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 
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The Religion of the Christ; its Historic and Literary Development con- 
sidered as an evidence of its origin. The Bampton Lectures for 1874. 
By the Rev. Stantey Leatues, M.A. Rivingtons. 


One of the most unhappy results of the state of religious thought which 
marks our age, is the sense of insecurity produced in the minds of those 
who are aware of the multitudinous points of attack, while they are 
ignorant of the precise position of the conflict, and are likewise not in a 
position to know the relative importance of the issue. They know that 
criticism calls in question the date, genuineness, and authenticity of almost 
every book of Scripture, while it finds discrepancies in the history, and 
inaccuracies in the statements ; and they find their trust painfully shaken, 
being ignorant of the fact that neither Christianity itself, nor the real 
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essence of its evidence, is so much as touched by the result of such ques- 
tions. Even those who have adequate knowledge of the points in dispute 
are apt to suffer in a similar fashion, from having their attention concen- 
trated on matters of detail and of subsidiary importance. Thus the im- 
pression of objections and opposing considerations acquires undue interest, 
not being met and counteracted by the positive convincing force of the 
central and unassailable evidence on which Christianity really rests, 
because it has been suffered to become latent and practically inoperative. 
It is, therefore, well that notice should be directed to what is, after all, the 
foundation of a rational belief in Christianity, and to the fact that, practi- 
cally, it remains quite unaffected by the questionings of criticism as well 
as by the assaults of modern foes. 

It is a service of this sort that Mr Leathes’ Bampton Lecture is fitted to 
render. From discussions about the age and authorship of books, from 
questionings about the correctness of dates and facts, he recalls our con- 
sideration to the invincible convincing power that resides in the existence 
of Christianity as it is, and in the undoubted facts of its historical origin. 
The strength of his argument lies in his relentless application of the law 
of Causation, that every effect must have an adequate cause, He brings 
before us the essential elements of the religious development recorded in 
the Bible, and from its unique and superhuman character, considered from 
a literary and historical view point, demonstrates that more than natural 
causes must have operated to produce it. Assuming what unquestionably 
is the fundamental characteristic of the Christian religion, namely, the 
assertion (which is the centre of all apostolic teaching) that “Jesus is the 
Christ,” he argues that those who would explain Christianity naturally, 
must account for, first, the existence of the conception of a Messiah or 
Christ ; and, secondly, for the belief that Jesus was the realisation of it— 
a belief producing such enormous results. Thus opponents are placed in 
a dilemma. If, with Strauss, it is said that Christianity is the creation of 
the Messianic expectation, then it remains to account for this expectation, 
a thing quite unique and unprecedented in the world’s history, which 
could produce such a stupendous effect. On the other hand, if you think to 
escape the difficulty of explaining the growth of such an expectation by 
asserting that Christ and Christianity were not produced by it, then you 
are met by the question, how the essence of the world-conquering power of 
the early Christian movement consisted in asserting that Jesus was the 
Christ, for it was this which the apostles preached both to Jews and Gen- 
tiles. The more you depreciate the power of a Messianic hope, and its 
influence on Christianity, the more inexplicable becomes the preaching of 
Jesus as the Messiah ; while the more you magnify the influence of the 
Messiah conception in embracing Christianity, the harder does it become 
for you to explain its origin naturally. ‘Thus, taking the problem in its 
completeness, natural theories must fail in one part or in the other. It 
must be noted, too, that the argument is unaffected by the age of the Old 
Testament books, for it holds, however late you may put them; and it is 
equally unimpaired by parts of New Testament criticism, for it requires 
no more than the extremest of negative critics is forced to allow. 

With this rough and imperfect hint of the mould of Mr Leathes”argu- 
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ment we must be content, for we cannot attempt to follow him as he 
carries it down into detail through the books of both Testaments. In 
doing this he deduces from the literary characteristics of the books a vast 
amount of mutually corroborative evidence, and sucoeeds in producing a 
very striking impression of the impossibility of such records, as well as of 
the history they embody, having arisen without more than natural eausa- 
tion. A great amount of painstaking attention and disentangling of the 
thought is, however, required to realise the full weight of the reasoning. 
This is in some measure due to the fact that, as a rule, the author is 
engaged in touching several points at one and the same time, while he 
rather fails in the power of gathering up and condensing into one cumula- 
tive statement at the close of successive sections, the whole sum of the 
results he has elicited. Whether rightly or wrongly, we have the convic- 
tion that the line of argument, strong as it is, might be put in a way that 
would render it not only more easily appreciated, but also inherently 
more effective. In matters of detail we must express some surprise that in 
his treatment of the Messianic element in the Old Testament, the author 
commences with the promise made to Abraham, and takes no notice 
whatever of the earlier announcement in the third chapter of Genesis. 
Again, we should have liked had he shown us the connection between the 
rise of the element of suffering and the course of the national history, 
especially as elsewhere he has brought out that connection with great 
success. But it is an ungrateful task to pick out defects in a book of sueh 
substantial merit,—defects of which the writer is probably more sensible 
than the generality of his readers will be. The volume will repay the 
time spent in its perusal, and its author is to be congratulated on pro- 
ducing a work that will help to reassure many, and will be the means, 
perchance, of suggesting to some the path to restoration of faith. 


The Paraclete: An Essay on the Personality and Ministry of the Holy 
Ghost, with some reference to Current Discussions. H. 8S. King & Co. 
London. 


Though at first this remarkable volume appeared anonymously, it could 
be ascribed to no one but the brilliant author of Hece Deus. A whole 
chapter is reproduced from one of Dr Parker’s acknowledged works, and 
many thoughts are scattered through the volume which are familiar to 
those acquainted with Dr Parker's writings. To such it is needless to say 
that this book is most valuable. It is not free of error and defect, but it 
is instinct with life; it is fresh, vigorous, inspiring: a perusal of it after 
the pious platitudes and insipid inanities of contemporary religious litera- 
ture is like a breath of air from the mountains. ‘The literary merits of the 
book are of a high order, In his diction Dr Parker much resembles 
Henry Rogers ; and if he wants the unfailing taste of that great master of 
English, there is a resilient vigour, and, at times, a startling beauty about 
his style which are all his own. He is also a very striking thinker; and 
few English writers have commented on Scripture with anything approach- 
ing to his vigour, directness, and originality. All that is most valuable in 
his writings consists of Scripture comment, and we think this is the case 
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with his new volume. When he goes out of this field, Dr Parker is weak 
as other men; and we do not rate highly the philosophical part of the 
present work. 

As a theological argument, serious exception might be taken to the 
book. Of the first five chapters, which deal with “Personality and 
Manifestation,” the ‘ Historic Movement towards Spirituality,” and 
“ Inspiration,” it has to be said that they are more suggestive than satis- 
factory. The analogies brought forward in the second chapter are inte- 
resting, but, on the whole, worthless as arguments. So the chapters on 
Inspiration, though they contain many striking and true things about the 
Bible, are far from demonstrating the author's conclusions. Besides, it is 
somewhat difficult to see why they should have a place in the book, and 
especially the place they hold. If it was necessary to prove the inspiration 
of the record before expounding it, the proof should have preceded the 
exposition. The chapter on the Inspiration of Christ’s Biography seems 
especially superfluous. Those already convinced of the truth of Dr 
Parker’s conclusions will peruse it with interest and profit. But it is 
difficult to conceive an unbeliever being influenced by it. 

The really valuable part of Dr Parker’s book is the succeeding chapters 
of the first division, which may be called a series of discourses on the 
work of the Holy Spirit. In them Dr Parker expounds with marvellous 
eloquence, freshness, and insight, the relative passages of Scripture. He 
has brought to his theme not merely great natural power, but also an 
unction from the Holy One; and the heart is warmed as much as the 
intellect is stimulated in the perusal of his pages. Through the whole 
book there is manifest a devout and tender faith, joined to a burning 
hatred of all pride and uncharitableness. Dr Parker abides by the 
theology of orthodoxy; but his exposition of it is not couched in dull and 
stereotyped phrase. The chapter on the Culmination of the Gospel 
should be read by all preachers. It shews with what living power and 
freedom doctrines so familiar, that many have deemed them outworn, can 
be expounded. Especially noteworthy are Dr Parker's remarks on modern 
preaching. He thinks that preachers should be mainly expositors, and 
that the speaker should prepare only the thoughts of his sermon, leaving 
the expression to be supplied at the time. He thinks that thus the pulpit 
would cease to be a refrigerator, and the Lord Himself might come to His 
holy temple, and the eloquent orator be silent before Him. Without 
assenting to all his conclusions, we yet consider his advice deserving of 
the most respectful consideration. We may also mention, as specially 
striking, the very eloquent chapters on Pentecost and the Miracles of the 
Holy Ghost. Indeed, we have read all these chapters with much profit 
and fervent admiration. 

The concluding part of the book, in which modern Materialism is dealt 
with, is thoroughly unsatisfactory ; for Dr Parker, though a great preacher 
and teacher of the Word, is not a philosopher. One chapter, “The 
Spiritual Organ,” is a good sermon on spiritual discernment ; but the rest 
are weak, and of very slight value. We are astonished that a man of Dr 
Parker’s acumen should rake up the discreditable Acts of the Apostles of 
materialism, that he may overthrow their creed. He has much to say on 
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the cowardliness of Mill in abstaining from publishing his religious con- 
clusions during his lifetime. But he forgets that Mill never reached 
absolute satisfaction on these points till near the end; and he forgets, too, 
that Mill’s religious essays are much more a concession to theologians than 
a help to the author's philosophical allies. Dr Parker is also foolish 
enough to adduce certain blunders made by scientific men as a reason for 
distrusting their conclusions of the present day—a method of reasoning 
which is in the highest degree fallacious. He seems not to understand 
the relative weight of authorities, Thus he quotes from Dr Beale, who 
has no weight as a scientific writer. Of Dr Huxley’s Protoplasm, he says 
that Dr Hutchison Stirling has refuted it conclusively, and that there can be 
no doubt about this, for Sir John Herschel has declared it. This savours 
suspiciously of that kind of erudition which may be derived from the per- 
usal of book advertisements. Sir John Herschel had no special right to 
speak on a question of physiology and psychology. When Dr Parker 
attempts to meet scientists on their own ground, he is shifty, feeble, and 
inexact. It is fair to say that he makes some good points, e.g. in his reply 
to Tyndall’s remarks on the miracle of the sun and moon standing still. 
But the book would be much improved by the omission of the second part, 
and two or three chapters in the first. It would then be the most brilliant 
and suggestive work on the Holy Ghost published in our language. 

W. R.N. 


Science and Scripture; or, The Work of Redemption in its Relation to 
the Universe. By the Rev. James Bronie, Edinburgh : Johnstone, 
Hunter, & Co. 1875. 


The first part of the title of this book is not well chosen. The phrase, 
“Science and Scripture,” has come to have an evil odour. One imme- 
diately expects another of those already too numerous books devoted to the 
Procrustean labour of fitting Genesis into geology, in which the unhappy 
reader’s ears are dinned by interminable wranglings over old bones found 
in some ambiguous cavern, and his eyes pained by seeing the venerable 
first chapter of Genesis stretched on the rack and tortured in every 
member till it is forced into saying the reverse of what it does say. It 
is true Mr Brodie’s purpose is also to put an end to collision between 
science and Scripture, but the contents of his book are mostly of another 
sort, the greater part being taken up with a highly speculative representa- 
tion of the relationship in which he conceives man’s redemption to stand 
to the rational universe. Instigated by a sense of incongruity between 
the stupendous character of redemption and its effects, if limited to man- 
kind alone, our author, after much study of both nature and revelation, 
came to see that, instead of being a mere expedient to secure the salvation 
of men, the divine work of redemption was planned and executed for 
purposes wide as creation—in brief, as a unique manifestation of God's 
character and government to the whole rational universe. 

Thus the position of recent German speculation, that the incarnation 
ought to be conceived as the aim of the Adamic creation, is pretty nearly 
that reached by Mr Brodie, though his fashion of arriving at it is very 
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different. Having made out this result, as he thinks, satisfactorily, he 
proceeds to shew that, if the early chapters of Genesis are to be regarded 
as literal history, we have in them an account of a wholly miraculous 
episode in the world’s physical history. They contain no reference to 
preceding geological epochs, but simply record how the world was, at a 
given point in time, entirely reconstituted as man’s abode, under unique 
physical conditions, which continued on to the Flood, when the normal 
order of nature was restored. This was only what might have been 
expected, for it was appropriate that a supernatural physical intervention 
should mark the creation of humanity, that portion of the rational 
universe which was tobe the platform of redemption, that quite unique 
episode in the moral government of God. Space forbids comment on this 
novel theory. Objections that would be deemed fatal by most persons, 
are recognised by the authorand adjudged not fatal. One of the strongest 
is that there is no geological evidence of such a state of things. But that 
applies equally to Darwinism; and Mr Brodie, like Mr Darwin, can see 
reasons why there should not be any. He also acknowledges that his 
theory is extraordinary, but he considers that, at least, it is not more 
unbelievable than most of the hypotheses on this subject, whether the- 
ological or scientific. In this conviction we should think he will find 
many to concur, for just at present not a few, we imagine, are content 
to be without a theory, or are looking towards one much simpler than 
most of those now current. It only remains to add that, apart from the 
main argument, there are many admirable sentiments often happily 
expressed and aptly illustrated, while the devout and reverent spirit of the 
author is well worthy of imitation, never more so than when he closes his 
chapter on the doom of the impenitent, with the words, “‘ May God forgive 
me if I have spoken unadvisedly on a subject so solemn ! ” 


Oup TESTAMENT EXEGESIS. 


Grecus Venetus. Pentateuchi Proverbiorum Ruth Cantici Ecclesiaste 
Threnorum Danielis Versio Greca. Ex unico Bibliothece S. Marci 
Venete codice, nunc primum uno volumine comprehensam atque 
apparatu critico et philologico instructam edidit OscaR GEBHARDT. 
Prefatus est Franciscus De.irzscH. Cum imagine duplicis scrip- 
turse codicis lithographica. Lipsise: 1875. (Pp. Ixx. and 792.) 


This handsome volume is a gratifying sign that there are still scholars 
in Germany ready to uphold the old fame of their country for that: most 
precious of scholarly qualities—a spirit of literary self-sacrifice. The learn- 
ing and labour which Herr Gebhardt has bestowed on this edition, both 
in exact reproduction of a most perplexing manuscript and in the prepara- 
tion of exhaustive prolegomena and indices, are beyond all praise ; for 
they have been spent in a work which can never be valued save by 
fellow-labourers in the inner circle of biblical study, and which cannot 
hope to create sensation even in that circle. All the more on this account 
do we offer the editor our hearty congratulations on a work, necessary, 
though not popular, wishing for his book such success as may encourage 
him to fresh labours of an equally meritorious kind. 
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Though the version, now for the first time satisfactorily edited, created 
a great sensation when first discovered in the middle of last century, it 
has of late been so little heard of that a brief summary of what Herr 
Gebhardt has to tell of its history and character may be not unacceptable 
to our readers. 

The MS. formed part of a collection placed in the Library of 8S. Mark 
by Cardinal Bessarion in 1468, but drew no attention till it was described 
in the catalogue of MSS. of the Venice Library in 1740. An edition was 
undertaken by Villoison, who half fulfilled his promise in 1874 by editing 
specimens of the Pentateuch and the whole remaining part of the codex. 
The Pentateuch was separately edited by Ammon, from Villoison’s copy 
of the original (Erlangen, 1790-91). Neither edition was free from 
serious defects ; and though a later collection by Morellius corrected many 
blunders, Herr Gebhardt found on examining the MS. that the true text 
was still in many places ignored, and that there was ample room for a 
new edition. 

The unique codex which preserves to us this curious version, was 
formerly supposed to be a copy of an older archetype. It is a special 
merit of the new editor to have shewn that this is true only of the latter 
part of the MS., and that the first eighty leaves are plainly the autograph 
of the unknown author. The character of the handwriting is hardly 
older than the fourteenth century, nor can the codex be much more 
recent, since Bessarion had no trace of its origin. It follows from this 
that the version is valuable, not as a help to interpretation ; but, on the 
one hand, from the peculiarities of its language, and, on the other, asa 
remarkable fact in the history of exegesis in the middle ages. The author 
shews an admirable command of the Greek language ; but, not content 
with enlisting many rare words in his service, employs a number of new 
words and forms, with a view to the more exact reproduction of the Hebrew. 
He even violates grammar in close imitation of his original, and with the 
same view translates the Chaldee parts of Daniel into Doric. A complete 
account of these peculiarities of language and style is given by the editor 
in his Prolegomena, and in two valuable indices of unknown and scarce 
words. The exegetical character of the version is in harmony with its 
linguistic peculiarities. The translator had before him the Hebrew text 
in the Masoretic recension. He was acquainted with the LXX and 
the fragments of the other Greek versions ; but his main trust was in 
the Lexicon of David Kimchi. He was not, however, a blind follower 
of tradition. Perhaps he was a Karaite ; certainly he sometimes adopts 
the exegetical views of the Karaites, and in other points shews self- 
reliance, especially in rendering the tetragrammaton by évrwris, svrovgyés, or 
ovewwens. He thus anticipates those modern scholars who refer the name 
Jahve to the Hiphil. 

It is interesting to ask how far the Hebrew MS. which he used can be 
proved to have contained peculiar readings. Herr Gebhardt has collected 
a short list of variations, which are such as are known to exist in extant 
MSS. The editor believes that the MS. before the translator was fur- 
nished with points, and it might be profitable to direct attention to various 
readings depending on these. We find, for example, on turning to Daniel 
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vii. 26, that 3M’ is taken as a future. And, in fact, old and good editions 
give 3M, though modern editions always point the form as a perfect, 
and the imperfect form is unknown to the usual grammars of biblical 
Chaldee. 

The authorship of the version is an interesting, but perhaps insoluble, 
problem. The writer must have been a Jew. Herr Gebhardt thinks the 
work most likely to engage a converted Jew. Professor Delitzsch again, 
in his preface, suggests a certain Elissaios spoken of by George Gemistus, 
He was a Jewish scholar at the Court of Murad I., and seems to unite 
more of the qualities of our translator than any other person who can be 
named. 

In closing our notice, we must not forget to add a word of commenda- 
tion for the excellent lithographic facsimile, and to call attention to the 
appended table of the pronunciation of Hebrew letters and vowel sounds. 

W. R.S. 


Voices of the Prophets: Twelve Lectures preached in the Chapel of 
Lincoln’s Inn in the Years 1870-74, on the Foundation of Bishop 
Warburton. By E. H. Girrorp, D.D. Edinburgh: T. &. T. Clark. 


Prophecy has been taking a more prominent place in biblical study of late 
years, and in all likelihood it will continue to do so as its true nature and 
apologetic value are better understood and appreciated. For it is capable of 
furnishing evidence of the supernatural character of revelation in two ways. 
First of all, in so far as it consists of prediction followed by fulfilment, we 
have proof of divine foreknowledge. We are inclined to think that 
hitherto it has not been remarked that this argument possesses a stronger 
evidential value than that from miracles, inasmuch as it is exempt from 
most of the objections, such as impossibility of miracles, untrustworthiness 
of testimony, &c., urged by Hume and others. For here you have the 
unquestioned fact of a prediction, and the equally undeniable fact of a 
fultilment ; and the only loophole left to the sceptic is to try and shew that 
the coincidence came about naturally—a task which has not yet been 
successfully performed. But, secondly, evidence of divine origin may 
be traced in the presence of design and adaptation in the whole general 
structure and progressive development of the prophetic revelation. This 
is possible, because prophecy is not a series of external signs or attesta- 
tions of the revelation, but is indeed itself the material and embodiment 
of the revelation. Consequently internal evidence of divine origination, 
contrivance, and execution, must be forthcoming. This second vein of 
apologetic defence is that prosecuted by our author. He holds that the 
Prophetic Word, like the Incarnate Word, contains two elements —a 
human and a divine. Injustice is done to the first by the mechanical 
theory, to the second by the naturalistic theory, of revelation. Giving 
due prominence to the human, he sets himself to shew the divinity of the 
revelation from the admirable correspondence between the internal and 
external position of the prophets and the special truths revealed to them. 
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Having met the antecedent objections to a supernatural revelation, he 
gives a sketch of Hebrew prophecy, shewing how it is always rooted in the 
history ; indicates the preparation for it in the fact that man was made in 
the divine image, and in the germs of primitive religion; defines the 
personal requisites of the prophet, and gives an explanation of the anomaly 
of Caiaphas’ prophecy ; and in the rest of his discussion follows the evolu- 
tion of Messianic prophecy from Abraham to Isaiah. The purpose of the 
lectures is good, and the vein of thought one that requires to be worked. 
Many of the writer's points are admirably stated ; but, as a whole, the 
treatment is slight and inadequate. The fragmentary fashion in which 
the course was delivered so far excuses, but does not obviate, the defect. 
The position he occupies is, in our opinion, on the right path to arrive at 
a true estimation of prophecy, but he has scarcely advanced far enough in 
certain indispensable conceptions to succeed in obtaining a sufficient appre- 
hension of all the factors which must be allowed for in producing a repre- 
sentation of prophecy that will harmonize all the conditions, psychological 
as well as supernatural. 


OLp TESTAMENT LITERATURE. 


Origenis Hexaplorum que supersunt ; sive veterum interpretum Grecorum 
in totum Vetus Testamentum fragmenta; post Flaminium Nobilium, 
Drusium, et Montefalconium, adhibita etiam versione Syro-hexaplari, 
concinnavit, emendavit, et multis partibus auxit Fridericus Field, &c. 
Tom. I. Fasciculus II. Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendoniano. 1875. 


The progress of Mr Field’s important enterprise has been noticed 
previously in these pages. The section now in our hands contains the 
books of Joshua, Judges, Kings, Chronicles, Esdras, Nehemiah, and 
Esther. It forms the second division of the first volume. In the order 
of publication, however, it is really: the last instalment of the work. We 
have, therefore, the satisfaction of recording the happy consummation of 
one of the most onerous undertakings which our generation has witnessed 
in the field of biblical criticism. It is only too seldom that the man of 
letters sees a task, which has been grappled with in declining life and in 
the face of grave discouragements originally besetting it, carried to a 
successful issue by the hand that commenced it. But, in the present 
instance, we have the pleasant duty of congratulating the venerable 
author on the privilege accorded him, of gathering the ripe fruits of a 
decennium’s toil, and looking upon the completion of a work which, after 
exacting the steadiest application of the unwearied labours of a long 
space of years, is now sent from his hand when the common term of life 
has been overstepped. Following a custom current among the scholars 
of Germany, which he rightly deems better suited to old age, or to the 
period of one’s cessation from literary effort, than to youth or to the mere 
occasion of the acquisition of academical honours, Mr Field gives us, in 
this final contribution which he expects to be enabled to make to the 
cause of sacred learning, a modest chronicle of his own career. He tells 
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us of his introduction to the higher branches of scholarship, under the 
guidance of such masters as Whewell and Monk, in Trinity College, 
Cambridge ; of his association in the honours of the fellowships of his 
College with men like Thomas Babington Macaulay, Professor Malden, 
and Sir George Airy, the Astronomer-Royal , of his first formal dedica- 
tion to the peculiar line of study which, from the period of his ordination 
to the holy ministry in 1828, he resolved to make his own ; and of the 
several literary ventures in which he engaged, until at length the idea 
took possession of him, which we now see realised. There is an almost 
pathetic interest in the simple statement offered of the way in which, 
in the last decade of life, he was led to conceive the plan of preparing a 
new edition of Origen’s Hexapla, of his clear conviction that it must 
consume all that remained of his working days, and of his determination 
to resign his benefice in order to devote himself wholly to a task so 
serious. 

His early difficulties were by no means slight. The original intention 
was to publish by subscription a work which threatened to prove so 
costly. But the success which attended the appeal was of such a nature 
that, had opportune help not been found, the matter would have been 
given up in despair. The help, however, did come, and in the best form. 
Through the good offices of Dr Robert Scott, of Balliol, the delegates of 
the Oxford University press came to the rescue, and, with a wise 
munificence, relieved the author of all anxiety with respect to the 
expenses of publication. Thus he has been enabled to follow up the 
preparatory dissertation issued in 1864, under the title of Tentamen de 
reliquiis Aquile, Symmachi, et Theodotionis e lingua Syriaca in Grecam 
convertendis, by the presentation of successive portions of the edition now 
finished on the magnificent scale of its first projection. Mr Field’s 
additions to the catalogue of English achievements in patristic scholar- 
ship have been neither few nor insignificant; commencing with the 
carefully emended and annotated edition of Chrysostom’s Homilies on 
Matthew, which appeared in 1839, and continued with the seven volumes 
of a new recension of the same Greek bishop’s Homilies on the Epistles 
of Paul, prepared for the Oxford Library of the Fathers ; and with the 
revision of Grabe’s Septuagint, which was undertaken at the request of 
the Society for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, and which won 
well merited commendation for critical ability from Tischendorf. The 
present is a noble close to a weighty series. It has laid the exegete and 
the student of ancient versions under deep obligations at once to the 
acute and laborious author, and to those sagacious authorities of a great 
university, without whose timely and liberal interposition, the under- 
taking in all probability would have remained merely a bold idea. 

Anything like a detailed examination of the books comprised in this 
section is out of the question here. It must be enough to remark on a 
few matters of outstanding interest. The collation of MSS, for example, 
has been accomplished with unmistakable thoroughness and independence. 
The best use has been made of the important Syriac-hexaplar version, the 
valuable Milan codex here being found to yield in various cases better 
readings than those given by De Rossi,\Norberg, Middeldorpf, or any of the 
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previous editors. The critical notes have been prepared with great care, 
and will be found to contain much that is suggestive. The portion of the 
work which will oftenest provoke dissent is the application of conjectural 
emendation. A wise caution is displayed in the introduction of this 
critical method here. It is indulged in only occasionally, and only when 
there seems some imperative demand for it. Still, its results in various 
cases will certainly not secure general acceptance. It becomes most 
precarious when employed for the correction of the Hebrew text, on the 
basis of the Greek versions, in those instances in which the latter present 
readings irreconcileable with the Masoretic text. We have examples of 
this attempted reconstruction scattered over these books. But they 
cannot be said to be either obtrusively frequent or over confidently 
offered. As in thefpreceding divisions, we find a patristic quotation 
thrown in now and again, with a happy and enlightening effect. The 
appendix also contains an Auctuarium, supplementing the readings and 
notes given in the former sections. In this the student will discover 
several interesting corrections, particularly among the earlier Psalms and 
certain parts of Leviticus. We must observe, too, that the Indices 
are ample, and altogether as satisfactory as they could well be, with the 
mass of material which had to be dealt with. The author has also 
availed himself of the help of other scholars eminent for their command 
of special departments of learning. Among these must be mentioned 
Ceriani, of the Ambrosian Library in Milan, who has rendered important 
service in the Syriac, and Professor Wright, of Cambridge, who has done 
the same for the Arabic. 

Above all, we are at last put in possession of the long-expected Pro- 
legomena. Here those great and perplexing questions of a historical or 
critical order, which have become connected with the Hexapla, are dis- 
cussed with an impartiality, a fulness, and a precision, which leave little 
to desire. Mr Field’s conclusions have been reached in every case by an 
independent examination of ground previously traversed, and in most 
cases by the use of more affluent materials than any of his predecessors 
enjoyed. These conclusions are {by no means invariably on the side of 
those opinions which have obtained the widest currency among our 
authorities on the Versions and our writers on Biblical Introduction. For 
example, one subject which has been largely debated, is the relation in 
which the Tetrapla and Hexapla stand to each other. It has been held 
by a majority of critics, including Hody, Ussher, Montfaucon, and 
Bleek, that the Tetrapla was the prior and simpler form of the work, 
which gave merely the current text of the four common versions, want- 
ing the diacritical marks, and taking no notice of the Quinta, Serta, and 
Septima, while the Hexapla was what was prepared subsequently on the 
more elaborate plan. One chief argument urged by Montfaucon and 
others in favour of this view, has been drawn from certain phenomena 
which are taken to suggest that manifest errors in the Tetrapla were 
corrected in the Hexapla. Thus it is alleged that the scholia in Psalm 
Ixxxvi. bear that an alteration of the reading of the fifth verse appears 
when the Tetrapla and the Octapla are compared, namely, urrne Xv and 
#n zi Xr, To the same effect Bleek presses the well-known passage in 
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Eusebius (Hist. Eccles. vi. 16), where in speaking of the Hexapla, he 
Says, Diws chy’ Axdraa xal Suuparov xa) Osodoriwves txdoow dua rH Trav 6 iv rois 
Tirgardois ixixaracxiwvaces. Mr Field, however, points out how uncertain 
such inferences are from statements made in the Scholia, and urges that 
the passage in Eusebius is really misinterpreted, the term Diws (seorsim) 
and the compound verb there employed (ivxaracxtvdcas, insuper or postea 
concinnare), implying that the four-fold edition was constructed after the 
six-fold. Moutfaucon further advocates the priority of the Tetrapla on 
the ground that in it the common Septuagint text appeared uncorrected, 
whereas in the Hexapla, Origen first tried his hand at emendation. He 
refers to the book of Job as a special instance in proof. Mr Field, how- 
ever, shews how inconsistent this is with what is exhibited in the Syriac 
of Paul of Tela, and thus he is inclined to side on this subject with 
Valesius rather than with the bulk of more recent authorities, considering 
it nothing unreasonable to suppose that, after the completion of the 
immense and costly Hexapla, Origen should have prepared a smaller 
and more accessible edition. 

Another interesting question in discussing which he subjects current 
views to very keen criticism, is that respecting the title rod 2vgev, under 
which heading certain readings arefound. The widest variety of opinion 
has been entertained since Montfaucon’s time on the subject of the trans- 
lator referred to under that term. It has been supposed, for example, that 
he might be identified with the author of the old Syriac version. By a 
detailed comparison of a number of testing passages, however, Mr Field 
demonstrates that there exists no real community of rendering between 
these anonymous Syriac readings and those of the Peschito. In the 
same way he disposes of the theory propounded by Perles, that this 
nameless 3ges preserves readings due originally to the Peschito, but 
modified by oral circulation, as well as of the view advocated by Semler 
and Déderlein and accepted by Bleek, viz., that this fragmentary version 
represents the translation made in Greek by Sophronius of Byzantium, 
from Jerome’s Latin. His own verdict is, that we must be content to leave 
this Syrian an unknown quantity, but that it is probable that he wrote 
the Greek himself, the style in many places indicating a Greek rather 
than a Syriac origin. Thus in Jeremiah xlviii. 33, we find adxie: of Anve- 
Barovvrss xtrsvooves Adyovess, iz, id, Where there is an apparent allusion to 
a characteristic nicety of the Greek, viz., the xsasiu», celeusma canere. 

The Prolegomena also lay before us the results of a minute examination of 
the questions affecting the date, scope, style, and different editions of the 
versions by Aquila, Symmachus, and Theodotion. Some curious findings 
are recorded here—at times, perhaps, more fanciful than real. His attempt, 
for example, to make out that Aquila was in some sense an imitator of 
Homer, has certainly the merit of novelty ; and the evidence marshalled in 
favour of it, such as the use of the enclitic 3:, and of such forms as ais, 
viits, Asalver, &irh, lveger, &c., is by no means inconsiderable. Some of 
these phraseologies, however, must be pronounced incomplete or uncer- 
tain as points of resemblance. Thus the genuine Homeric form is not 
bivager, but éivee; and the reading airy is acknowledged to be doubtful. 
We feel disposed to pause, therefore, before we give in our adhesion to 
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Mr Field on this subject. Still more will this be the case when we find 
him endeavouring to establish a similar resemblance between Aquila 
and Herodotus. The curt criticism, however, to which he subjects 
Geiger’s theory that Symmachus was a Talmudist, and that he may be 
identified with a certain disciple of the Rabbi Meiri mentioned in the 
Talmudical books, will be more generally sympathised with, especially 
as he calls attention to the fact that absolutely nothing seems to be said 
in any sense implying that the person whose cause is thus espoused by 
Geiger was known as a translator of the Hebrew Scriptures into Greek. 
Among the best things yielded by his discussion of the style of the various 
versions, we may specify his exposition of the kind of middle place which 
Theodotion occupies between Aquila and Symmachus. By an admirable 
classification of passages, he demonstrates to how much greater an extent 
than the others Theodotion simply reproduces Hebrew words in Greek 
letters, instead of using their Greek equivalents, even when there was no 
difficulty in finding correspondents in the one language for the terms of 
the other. He shews us also how far it is true that Theodotion’s idea was 
to diverge as little as possible from the Septuagint, in what books he 
most largely coincides with Aquila and Symmachus against the Septua- 
gint, and in what measure he strikes out readings which are exclusively 
his own. Some of these last are rather notable. For example, in Gen. 
iv. 4, where the Hebrew Y¥") is rendered iw: by the Seventy, ixsxaidn 
by Aquila, and iriggém by Symmachus, Theodotion gives the subtler 
reading iverdgucty, 

In the annals of literary effort, there are few more romantic chapters 
than that which contains the history of Origen’s great work upon the 
Versions. The vastness of the labour originally expended on it, the sad 
fate which so swiftly overtook a structure reared with such pains, and 
the attempts made from time to time to raise it up again out of its ashes, 
by contributions gathered with the utmost diligence through the wide 
field of Patristic quotation, invest it with a singular interest. The 
importance of the work for the purposes of biblical criticism was early 
recognised. Much was accomplished for it by the illustrious Montfaucon, 
who entered upon the labours of several predecessors, and whose edition 
was superb for its age. Since his day a series of investigators have 
added largely to the material which has been accumulating for genera- 
tions, while the need of a thorough revision and reconstruction of the 
best preceding compositions has become more and more deeply felt. 
Theologians holding the most diverse positions, such as Eichhorn and 
Tischendorf, have been at one in recognising this want. And at length 
British scholarship has been privileged to supply it on a scale of grandeur 
hitherto unattempted, and with a better application of critical principles 
than was ever possible in the hands of previous editors. 


8. D. F. 8. 
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New Testament EXeEGEsis. 


John the Baptist: The Congregational Union Lecture for 1874. By 
Henry Rosert Rernotps, D.D. Hodder & Stoughton. 1874. 


Considering how the biblical controversies waged during the last half 
century over the life of our Lord have evoked a literature literally of 
enormous extent, and how every byepath of contemporary history has 
been diligently trodden in quest of materials to illustrate it, it has always 
appeared to us inexplicable how the unique and splendid figure of His 
Forerunner has so much escaped separate treatment. Especially when 
one considers, too, the position of the Baptist as the last of the purely 
Hebrew prophets, a resumé (as it were) in his own person of the pro- 
phetic line, or even of the entire Mosaic economy before both law and 
prophets were finally superseded by being fulfilled, does the paucity of 
our literature on the subject strike one with surprise. Dr Reynolds has, 
of course, done his best to consult his predecessors, and here is his list : 
“*The Bampton Lecture for 1783, by Robert Holmes; the brief 
treatises of Witsius, Van Rohde, J. G. Ernst, Hartwell Horne, and 
Huxtable; Sermons of Nicolas of Clairvaux, and E. Irving ;” besides 
relevant articles in the dictionaries. To this very meagre array of mono- 
graphs, the accomplished President of Cheshunt College has made a 
most welcome and valuable addition, for which he deserves the thanks 
of all Bible students. Fortunate in lighting on a figure so little studied, 
Dr Reynolds has neglected no portion of his subject. He has read widely 
on the numerous questions—critical, historical, or religious—which stand 
related to the person and ministry of John, and has.produced a most 
interesting work, which deserves to find a wide welcome from students 
of the Gospels. We are inclined to think that these “ Lectures” are 
happy in the circumstance that they never were read to a public audience. 
To our mind it is a drawback attending books produced by the stimulus 
of an endowed lectureship, that the subject has to be cut up into so many 
equal portions, whether it will or not ; that the results under each head 
must be squeezed into such space as men will listen to at a sitting, and 
that all beyond that, even the most vital discussion or the most impor- 
tant details, has to be relegated to “ Notes.” This Procrustean method 
Dr Reynolds has luckily escaped. His materials are indeed distributed 
into eight chapters, which receive the orthodox title of “lectures ;” but 
he has been free to put into each just as much as it ought to contain, 
the text is nowhere buried under footnotes, while only one important 
discussion, that on the chronology, has had to be banished into an 
appendix at the end. A very fair synopsis is prefixed ; those who wish 
to refer to the work will desiderate a good index, which, we trust, the 
call for a second edition will soon give Dr Reynolds a chance of supplying. 

The first two lectures are occupied with an examination of the sources, 
including specially the genuineness of the first chapter of Luke, and the 
relation of that gospel to that of Marcion. In the Songs of Mary and 
Zacharias, our author finds no trace of the thought proper to the second 
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century, and conjectures that the whole first chapter, while an integral 
part of the gospel, probably emanated as it stands from the Virgin 
herself. John’s relation to the Old Testament dispensation, as its ex- 
ponent, is considered in the third lecture, under the heads of “ priest,” 
“ascetic,” “prophet,” and “more than prophet.” The influence which 
the Baptist’s sacerdotal descent exercised on him, and the reproduction 
in him of the Hebrew radi, are well sketched. The relation of John to 
the Nazarite institute, and to the Essenes, has also been carefully con- 
sidered ; but we fail to catch that the author has himself reached any 
very definite result on these points. John’s peculiar relation to the Old 
Testament, however, is not exhausted when these elements: have been 
enumerated. The vor clamantis was the ultimate representative both 
of the law as the padagogue of Christ, a needful preliminary to the 
gospel, and of Messianic prophecy as a preparation of men’s minds to 
receive Him. These points are treated of when we come to Dr Reynold's 
consideration of the Baptist’s public preaching. On the true character of 
that preaching, a deal of light has been cast by carefully discriminating 
its successive stages. The lecturer has firmly grasped the fact that John’s 
ministry, before he came into contact with Jesus, differed strongly from 
his ministry after that, just because that contact constituted an important 
turning-point in John’s personal life, and in his comprehension of the 
new kingdom he was sent to herald. Besides that chief moment of 
change, too, there was a subsequent influence exerted upon the Baptist, 
by the self-manifestations of our Lord at Cana and at the first passover, to 
which Dr Reynolds is quite alive, and on which he has some acute 
remarks, The whole ministry of John our author divides into four 
periods. The first was spent in the “wilderness of Judea,” lying 
between the central road from Jerusalem to Hebron and the Dead Sea 
Valley. His call to repentance,—his “abolition” of Abrahamic 
privileges (as Dr Reynolds not quite happily terms it),—and his 
announcement of a Kingdom at hand, which should be a judg- 
ment on the sins of his generation, fall in this period. The second 
stage is more difficult. Our author calls it “the transitional work 
of John,” and treats it as the period when he was baptising the 
crowds who came to him, first at the fords of Jordan, and later 
at the “ Bethany,” in Perea, beyond Jordan, where he was when 
Jesus Himself received baptism. This latter event receives, as it 
deserves, careful attention. The author holds it to involve the same 
difficulty which also besets the temptation or the agony, and to be part 
of our Lord’s voluntary identification with humanity as bearing vicari- 
ously the sin of the world. The portents of the baptism he thinks are 
sufficiently explained by referring them to the consciousness of the 
Baptist, and of the Christ Himself. To the third or “later” period of 
the ministry are referred those “special revelations” which enabled 
John to recognise in Jesus the Son of God, the Sin-bearing Lamb, and 
the Bridegroom of souls. The key to the last title Dr Reynolds finds in 
the Cana-miracle ; and by the help of our Lord’s conversation with 
Nicodemus (John iii.) he thinks it possible to construe, as the Baptist’s 
own words, even Jobn iv. 31-36. The conjecture is, that “the auditor 
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in the chamber, where Nicodemus learned of Jesus, had repeated the 
substance of that discourse to the great forerunner ” (p. 401). 

The part of the Baptist’s life which Dr Reynolds calls “the ministry 
of the prison,” contains the well-known difficulty of his message to Jesus. 
Our author’s solution appears to be, that our Lord’s work had not yet 
realised all the elements which entered into the Baptist’s conception of 
“the Coming One,” and that possibly he had taken offence at our Lord’s 
“continued reticence.” In this case, however, as in others throughout 
the volume, the reader is apt to complain, that while the author cites and 
criticises the opinions of others in plenty, he leaves us rather at a loss to 
make out his own. Materials are accumulated, and all sides of a diffi- 
culty are recognised ; but there is a certain lack of that decision of mind 
which chooses its own position with firmness, and expounds it fully. 
There are numerous passages in which our author rises into eloquence ; 
but his most animated and vigorous piece of descriptive writing is the 
account of the fatal banquet and the shameless dancing princess. A final 
chapter records the later historical echoes of the great Prophet’s work, 
and sums up its lessons, 

On the main theological interests involved in the work of the Fore- 
runner, there is no uncertainty in the Cheshunt Professor. He is, as 
might be looked for, a strong and stern foe to sacramentalism, which he 
calls “ the body-development of Christianity.” Even the sacraments as 
symbuls he thinks are Judaic or Johannine, rather than distinctively 
Christian, features, though, of course, he does not push this into the 
opposite extreme of rejecting them. He finds “room in our faith for 
some sacramental or symbolic element,” and so far for the perpetuation 
of the Johannic revelation. On the person of our Lord and His expia- 
tory work Dr Reynolds holds substantially the evangelical doctrine, 
while avoiding its most dogmatic form. He even ascribes to John what 
we regard as an extreme degree of enlightenment on these points, especi- 
ally on the divine dignity of our Lord. He has wisely kept in view the 
bearing of John as an acknowledged historic figure, upon the evidence 
for the reality of that greater life with which he stands so closely related. 
Indeed, his remarks on the apologetical questions incidentally raised are 
very valuable. His estimate, too, of the very deep and lasting impres- 
sion made by John, of his influence in opening our Lord’s way, and of the 
extent to which his memory lingered in the Jewish mind, appears to us 
to be unusually just. The truth is, it is impossible to read the public life 
of Jesus aright, without giving a much closer attention to that of His 
predecessor than is commonly done ; and for this purpose a great deal of 
suggestive help will be found in Dr ,Reynolds’ volume. We heartily 
commend it to all who feel an interest in New Testament studies. 


Cuurca History anp BrograPay. 


The Life and Letters of Rowland Williams, D.D. Edited by his Wife. 
Two vols. London: H. 8. King & Co. 

These volumes are interesting, not only as containing a faithful 

portraiture of a very remarkable character, but also from the many 
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more or less caustic allusions scattered through them to the ecclesias- 
tical and literary controversies of the time. Although in no sense a 
leader of thought, Rowland Williams was sufficiently considerable 
to deserve a biography, even had the personal interest of his life 
been less than it was. We will not say that the notes of his first 
tour to the Continent should have been published, or that such material 
ever should be published, though in this respect biographers seem unfor- 
tunately to differ from us. And, as Mrs Williams will have already dis- 
covered from the comments of some of her critics, it was not wise to 
publish certain petulant strictures on the works of living writers. With 
these exceptions the volumes may be recommended as creditable to the 
writer's good taste and literary skill. Mrs Williams joins to an affectionate 
admiration of her late husband a tolerably intelligent appreciation of his 
ecclesiastical and theological position, and she has traced his character in 
graceful though faint lines. 

Rowland Williams was born in Flintshire in 1817, and in 1828 went to 
Eton. Some of his early letters shew what manner of spirit he was of, 
even in his boyhood. “If it please God to bless me another day, as He 
has seen fit to disappoint me on this, I will yet run the race, and perhaps 
win the prize with Balston.” lle was elected to King’s College, Cambridge, 
in 1836, where he became a fellow and tutor. He was a distinguished 
student and successful teacher. While there, he commenced his literary 
career by contributing to the Quarterly Review. It is curious to read 
that, on the publication of his first article in 1849, he was anxious to keep 
the authorship secret, “ because the influence of the articles is far greater 
when they may be attributed to Gladstone, or to any other great person.” 
In 1850 he accepted the Vice-Principalship of St David’s College, Lampeter. 
This institution was designed for the training of a Welsh-speaking clergy. 
It had at no time in its history been very prosperous, and was almost on 
the brink of ruin when Williams took charge of it. To his work at 
Lampeter he devoted himself with characteristic energy, and was success- 
ful in overcoming many difficulties, and in attracting to himself the 
enthusiastic affection of his pupils. But the freedom of view in his pub- 
lished sermons, as well as his somewhat fiery and uncontrollable temper, 
created new difficulties ; brought him into collision with his ecclesiastical 
superiors, and made his position far from easy. It was an opportune, 
though not exactly welcome, relief, when he was removed to the living of 
Broad Chalke, near Salisbury, about the time of the publication of the 
famous “ Essays and Reviews.” 

Much of the second volume is taken up with the history of this well- 
known book. It appears that the total authorised issue was 24,250. We 
shall not follow the course of the prosecution in which Williams was ulti- 
mately victor. It is clear that he was not much in accord with the views 
of some of his coadjutors, and it can scarcely be disputed that his essay 
was liable to grave exception, in regard both to taste and scholarship. 
The controversies ensuing on this publication seem to have shadowed the 
later years of his life, which closed rather suddenly in January 1870. He 
was much esteemed by his parishioners, as, indeed, he appears to have been 
by all who knew him well. 
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Sensitive, ardent, affectionate, courageous, impulsive, he was born to 
trouble, and the peculiar circumstances amidst which much of his life was 
passed caused him severe suffering. His moral worth and nobleness were 
conspicuous all through ; and the absence of bitter reflection is particularly 
creditable to Mrs Williams, who evidently had all wifely sympathy in her 
husband’s feelings. We have no great faith in physiognomy; but the 
admirable photograph prefixed to the first volume seems to correspond 
wonderfully with the pen and ink portrait of the biographer. 

Dr Williams’ theological position was peculiar and untenable. He 
wished tv be thought a loyal son of the Church of England, while advocat- 
ing the freest views on Inspiration, And he was not consciously disloyal, 
though he obstinately refused to look at the logical issues of his position. 
As a writer, he deserves high praise for a certain devotional spirit rarely 
exhibited by critics of his school. He was also possessed of considerable 
dialectic ability, as is shewn by his prize essay on “ Christianity and 
Hinduism.” His contributions to biblical literature are of slight import- 
ance, chiefly from his weakness in philology, and his limited range of 
reading. He scarcely apprehended the magnitude of the problems the 
biblical critic has to deal with, and adventured his discussions with far too 
little preparation. Even in English literature he seems, from the notices 
scattered through his journals, to have been but a tyro, though his criticisms 
are often acute. He says of Dr Young's Christ of History : “ A poor and 
twaddling book, with no knowledge of the real sense of criticism on the 
books of the New Testament ; yet taking a far better line than men of his 
stamp would formerly, by bringing out the meaning of the life of Jesus, 
and the inherent goodness of His doctrine.” The Reign of Law he calls 
“a good and sensible book, but in the pulpit and platform style of Scottish 
rhetoric ; a kind of prosaic declamation, with a touch of knowing all about 
it.” Ecce Homo is “a book neither quite orthodox nor critical, but with 
many good points of reflection ; a touch of a dry Robertson and of my own 
sermons.” Aids to Faith he considers much the best reply to Essays and 
Reviews. Stier’s Words of the Lord Jesus he recommends more than once 
as admirable sermon material. The long letter in the second volume, in 
which he recommends a list of books for a young minister, shews his 
catholicity, and, we fear it must be said, his ignorance. 

All interested in the ecclesiastical history of England should read these 
attractive and able volumes. Ww. RN. 


John Knox and the Church of England: His Work in her Pulpit, and 
his Influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, and Parties—a Monograph 
founded upon several important Papers of John Knox never before 
published. By Perer Lorimer, D.D., Professor of Theology, English 
Presbyterian College ; Author of ‘ Patrick Hamilton,” &. London : 
Henry 8S. King & Co. 1875. 


This is a remarkably interesting volume, and we cannot doubt it will be 
welcomed by all earnest friends of evangelical truth in Britain and 
America. Dr Lorimer, by his previous labours, had cast much fresh light 
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on the tragic history of Patrick Hamilton, Alexander Alesius, and others of 
the precursors of the great Scottish Reformer. In this new volume he 
introduces us to Knox himself, and tells, as it has never been told before, 
the story of his labours and sufferings while acting as a preacher in 
England, and as the pastor of an English congregation on the Continent. 
Several years ago a brief lecture on the subject of Knox’s influence on 
England was delivered by Lord Moncreiff to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in Exeter Ilall. But it is only since the completion of Mr 
David Laing’s valuable edition of Knox’s works that it has become 
possible to treat of it accurately and fully. With the materials thence 
derived, Dr Lorimer has been able to combine certain important documents 
discovered by himself among the MSS. in Dr Williams’ library, and in 
an able and scholarlike manner he has wrought the whole into one con- 
tinuous, lucid, and interesting narrative. The facts in barest outline are 
these: The Reformer being released from his captivity in the French 
galleys early in 1549, proceeded first to London, and thereafter to Berwick, 
where he was as near to his persecuted fellow-countrymen as it was safe 
for him to go, and where, no doubt, they would endeavour to resort to 
him. There also, through the appointment of the Privy Council, a wide 
field of usefulness was opened to him among the English. Into this he 
entered with his whole soul, preaching the gospel with great boldness and 
success, not only to the garrison and citizens of Berwick, but also in the 
surrounding districts ; and proving himself a true successor of those early 
Scottish missionaries who had originally won over to the Christian faith 
the heathen Saxons of Northumbria. At Newcastle, in 1550, be discussed 
before Tonstall, his doctors, and the northern council, the idolatry of the 
mass, and in the spring of 1551 he removed his headquarters to that more 
central and influential city, extending his labours at times, no doubt, 
into Yorkshire, as well as into Northumberland and Cumberland. His 
fame as an eloquent preacher and earnest defender of the doctrine of the 
Reformation spread southwards; and at the close of 155I, or early 
in 1552, he was appointed one of the royal chaplains. In the autumn 
of 1552 he was summoned to the south, preached with great power 
and faithfulness before the court of Edward the Sixth, and earnestly 
advocated those distinctively Puritan doctrines which, in the north, he had 
previously held and taught and carried out in practice. In conjunction 
with the other five royal chaplains, he was called to give his opinion of the 
Articles then proposed to be adopted as the creed of the English Church ; 
and in giving his views of them, he seized the opportunity to lay before the 
Council his objections to the act of kneeling in receiving the element 
of the Lord’s Supper. This was made imperative in the second prayer- 
book of Edward VI. then being issued. The document in which these 
objections are embodied is one of those discovered by Dr Lorimer, and now 
for the first time printed. 1t made so great an impression on the King 
and Council, that though the book was actually printed off, a rubric was 
added and printed on a fly-leaf, explaining that though kneeling was 
retained, it was not meant thereby that any adoration ought to be paid 
either to the sacramental bread and wine, or “to any real and essential 
presence there being of Christ’s natural flesh and blood.” The document 
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which produced this result is unquestionably the composition of Knox, but 
it bears considerable resemblance to some of those found among the writ- 
ings of A’Lasco; and as it was accompanied by another in the Latin 
tongue relating to other ceremonies, it is just possible that A’Lasco, who 
was so often consulted by the English Reformers, may have stood by Knox 
and his fellow-chaplains on this occasion. Dr Lorimer doubts if any of 
these would have the boldness to join Knox in his remonstrance. We 
hardly think, however, that it would be necessary for Knox to go beyond 
the circle of his brother chaplains for support on the occasion, Both 
Grindal and Horne, when at Frankfort, agreed to an order of service which 
dispensed with kneeling and the use of the vestments and of the sign of 
the cross; and the former, even after his return to England, did not 
scruple publicly to maintain that ‘the old councils commanded that no 
man should kneel down at the time of the communion, fearing that it 
should be an occasion of idolatry . . but a great while after, about three 
hundred years agone, Honorius III., the Bishop of Rome, took him (i. e, 
the sacrament) and hanged him up, and caused men to kneel and crouch 
down, and all-to begod him;” and in 1568 he told the poor men, on 
whose behalf Knox interested himself, “ You see me wear a cope or a sur- 
plice in St Paul’s; J had rather minister without these things, but for 
order’s sake and obedience to the prince.”' About the same time Knox 
refused an English bishopric and a London rectory, and continued to 
labour on faithfully and devotedly as a preacher unattached. He hada 
presentiment that the time he would have to do so would be brief, and he 
improved it to the uttermost. The Reformation had been forced on by its 
courtly patrons and their earnest preachers beyond what was warranted by 
the hold it had yet gained on the mass of the people ; and when the good 
King Edward was succeeded by the bigoted Mary, the nation, as a whole, 
made no effectual resistance to her policy. Nothing remained for the Pro- 
testant bishops and preachers but either to prove the sincerity of their 
convictions in prison and at the stake, or to leave the country and reserve 
themselves for happier times. Knox, as a foreigner, was specially war- 
ranted to chose the latter course; and at the urgent request of his friends 
in the north he did so, when it was only not too late. 

The five years of the Reformer's life which followed were not less event- 
ful for himself nor for those of whom he now became the chosen teacher 
and guide. We could have wished that Dr Lorimer had seen his way 
to give us in greater detail the history of them, especially of those of them 
which were spent at Geneva. ‘Those few quiet years which Knox and bis 
fellow-exiles passed there were to be richly blessed to themselves, and to 
their fatherland. He at least had not come there to have his views of 
Christian doctrine or Church order formed or materially changed, though, 
as Stihelin has it, “ that greyheaded man, now fifty years old,” seated regu- 
larly with rapt attention among the auditors of Calvin, was one of the 
most notable phenomena of the time and place. But he came to see the 
pure reformed faith (which he ahd Calvin in common believed, and inde- 
pendently had drawn from the Holy Scriptures and from the writings of 
the great doctor of the ancient church) exhibiting its benign influence in 

1 Grindal’s Remains, pp. 47, 48, 211; Zurich Letters, vol. iii. p. 754. 
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quickening to higher life, and moulding into a united community the 
volatile citizens of Geneva. He came to have his wearied spirit revived 
and refreshed by communion with devoted Christian brethren, and to nerve 
himself and his associates for further achievements in the service of their 
common Lord and for the good of their native land. It was there that 
Puritanism was organised as a distinct school, if not also a distinct party, 
in the Church. If it had done nothing more than what it was honoured 
to do in the few peaceful years our fathers were permitted to spend in that 
much-loved city, it would have done not a little for which the Church and 
the world would have had cause to be grateful to it. There were first 
clearly proclaimed in our native language those principles of constitutional 
government and the limited authority of the “ upper powers” which are 
now universally accepted by the Anglo-Saxon race. ‘There was first 
deliberately adopted and resolutely put in practice among British Chris- 
tians a form of Church constitution which eliminated sacerdotalism, and 
taught the members of the Church their true dignity and responsibility as 
priests to God and witnesses for Christ in the world. There was first 
printed and used that Book of Common Order which was long to be the 
directory for public worship in the fully reformed Church of Scotland, and 
whose simple rites Bishop Grindal was forced to own he could not reprove. 
There was planned and executed a translation of the Scriptures into our 
mother tongue, which for nearly a century continued to hold its place 
alongside of others executed at greater leisure, and more favoured by 
authority. That was how our Reformer and his restless associates occupied 
themselves when left freely to follow their own bent. It would have been 
well for England if her rulers, after their return, had acted to them as Calvin 
did, and instead of sternly repressing their usages and cruelly hampering 
their consciences, had striven heartily to turn to the best account such 
wealth of learning and earnest Christian life as they brought back with 
them to their native land. 

We trust Dr Lorimer’s book will soon reach a second edition, and that 
then he will give us in greater detail the history of this English Church of 
Geneva, more severely scriptural in its rites, and more simply popular in 
its constitution, than the Chureh over which Calvin himself presided. We 
shall be glad if he can find space to say a little of Knox’s treatise on God’s 
Predestination, elaborated and published at the close of these years ; if not 
also of his “ First Blast of the Trumpet.” And we shall confidently expect 
that he will at least give us a full account of the “ Livre des Anglois,” the 
register of this Church, presented by them at their departure to the citv 
of Geneva, and still preserved in its archives. It records the names of the 
members of the congregation, of the ministers, elders, and deacons (all 
elected from year to year) ; of the persons baptised, married, and buried. 
It was privately printed in 1831, with valuable historical notes by J. 
Southerden Burn, and is not so rare that it should be inaccessible to 
English scholars. 

From his review of these years of the Reformer’s life, Dr Lorimer is 
disposed to conclude, not only that “ Knox was for several years unques- 
tionably the most conspicuous and influential man among the English 
Puritans,” but also that more than any other single man “ he deserves to 
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be regarded as the father and founder of English as well as Scottish 
Puritanism.” “The only other name,” he says, “ that can be supposed to 
dispute with him the honours of such a paternity, is that of John Hooper. 
But Knox had precedence of Hooper in point of date as a preacher of 
Puritan Protestantism in the Church of England. Hooper did not return 
to England from Zurich till about the middle of May 1549; and we hear 
of him in June as already “ reading a public lecture twice in the day in 
London to so numerous an audience that the church could not contain 
them.” But Knox had already been engaged for several months in similar 
work in Berwick, and was not only preaching Puritanism, but practising 
it ; conducting the public worship of God without any prescribed liturgy, 
and administering the sacraments in the manner of Zurich and Geneva 
instead of Lambeth and St Paul's.” 


“ It is true, also, that Hooper prone Puritan doctrine before the king 
and council as early as in Lent 1550, whereas Knox did not succeed him 
in that high place till the autumn of 1552. But it is a curious coincidence 
that Hooper had not quite finished his Seven Sermons upon the Book of 
Jonas before the king and council in the south, when ~ po stood forth 
before the council of the north to vindicate, in the same vehement tone 
and style, ‘ the doctrine that the Sacrament of the Mass is idolatry.’ Nor 
were the results that followed Knox’s preaching at court in 1552 inferior 
in importance to those which followed Hooper’s. The result in Hooper’s 
case was merely to give to the diocese of Gloucester a Puritan bishop ; the 
result in the case of Knox was to add to the English prayer-book the 
Declaration on Kneeling, one of the most Protestant things in the book, 
which would never have been there but for the boldness and energy of 
that redoubtable Puritan. 

“In estimating the comparative influence of these two eminent Puritans 
ay the Puritan party, as afterwards developed and organised, we must 
also bear in mind that, while Hooper accepted a bishopric, Knox thought 
it his duty to decline one; and that while the latter stood unflinchingly 
true to the reasons which he assigned for his declinature, Hooper did not 
find himself able to maintain his struggle against the Episcopal vestments 
beyond a certain point, but succumbed at last to the antagonism of Cranmer 
and Ridley. Hooper was a man of heroic spirit, and fought a hard though 
a losing battle. Knox was a hero all over, ‘ who never feared the face of 
man ;’ and, upconquerable himself, he was the very man to inspire other 
men who thought as he did, with the courage of their convictions, and to 
become their chosen leader and champion.” 


If more than his due is not here ascribed to Knox, we think that less 
than may fairly be claimed for him has been allowed to Hooper. The 
latter, it is true, entered on his career as a public preacher in England a 
little after the former, but he entered at once on a sphere more prominent 
and immediately influential. Besides, he had already by his published 
writings, rendered valuable service to the cause of the Reformation in his 
native country. In 1547 he had published a reply to the Bishop of 
Winchester’s book on The Sacrament of the Altar. In this he maintained 
the Protestant cause quite as decidedly as Knox in 1550, in his discourse 
before Tonstall and the northern council ; clearly indicated his preference 
for a simple and scriptural mode of administering the Lord’s Supper, and 
even made an unmistakeable allusion to a form of celebrating it, which 
included a prayer of similar import to that found in the Knoxian fragment 
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of 1550. In the same year, he published his Declaration of Christ and of 
His Office, in which he indicated opinions as to the authority of the fathers 
of an unmistakeably puritan cast.!| Just before his return in 1549, he 
published his Declaration of the Ten Commandments, in which he main- 
tained the puritan doctrine of the Sabbath more articulately, perhaps, than 
Knox or Calvin ever did. Knox, it is true, declined a bishopric in England, 
while Hooper, after much pressure, accepted one, but it must be remembered 
that Hooper was an English subject, of whom the council thought they 
might exact more than of a foreigner, and that though Knox declined the 
office, he did not impugn its lawfulness. After clearly stating his own 
opinions and suffering for them, Hooper submitted, in the matter of the 
vestments, to the commandment of “the upper powers.” But in this he 
only followed the course of conduct Knox in 1552 recommended his con- 
gregations to adopt, if required thereto, in receiving the Lord’s Supper, and 
the course of conduct A‘Lasco was prepared to have followed in 1551, had 
Cranmer, after his earnest appeal to him, pressed the matter further. 
Utenhovius, no doubt, spoke disparagingly of Hooper’s conduct on this 
occasion, but Bullinger and Calvin, as well as Bucer and Martyr, approved 
of it, and within a year after his consecration, Micronius, the colleague of 
Utenhovius, wrote to Bullinger, “the authority of Master Hooper in the 
council is daily increasing, whence the greatest benefit, I hope, will accrue 
to the church.” When the liturgy came to be revised in 1552, the vest- 
ments were simplified both for bishops and inferior clergy, and even when 
Elizabeth reverted generally to older arrangements, the scarlet chimere of 
the bishop was silently exchanged for the black one still in use. High 
churchmen who blame Knox for the ‘black rubric,” blame Hooper and the 
puritan bishops for the black chimere. During the few years Hooper was 
permitted to labour in his divcese, he did so most zealously and success- 
fully, preaching often twice a-day, striving to train the ministers, as well 
as the people, in the knowledge of the truth, maintaining such a godly 
discipline as few English bishops have ventured to enforce, and devolving 
on certain assistants, with the puritan name of superintendents, the details 
he could not himself overtake. If Knox be prototype of the more resolute 
Puritans who were ultimately to find their home outside Episcopal churches, 
Hooper is not less certainly prototype of the less pronounced school, who, 
as doctrinal puritans in the seventeenth century, and as evangelicals in 

1 Many gems, well worthy of being preserved, may be gathered from these earliest 
treatises of Hooper: ‘‘The Scripture solely and the Apostles’ Church is to be 
followed, and no man’s authority—be he Augustine, or Tertullian, or other, cheru- 
bim or seraphim.” ‘‘ Christ and His apostles be grandfathers in age to the doctors 
and masters in learning. Repose thyself only on the Church that they have taught 
thee from the Scripture. Fear neither of the ordinary power or succession of 
bishops.” ‘‘It is ill done to condemn the infants of the Christians that die 
without baptism, of whose salvation by the Scripture we be well assured.” ‘I 
would likewise judge well of the infants of the infidels, who have none other sin 
but original.” We feel specially proud to be able to trace up to the father of 
English Puritanism the distinct enunciation of the doctrine of toleration: 
‘** Christus non ignem, non gladium, non carceres, non vincula, non violentiam, 
non confiscationem bonorum, non reginex majestatis terrorem media organa con- 
stituit quibus veritas verbi sui mundo promulgaretur sed miti ac diligenti predi- 
catione . . . . mundum ab errore et idololatria converti precepit.” 
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the eighteenth and nineteenth, were permanently to assert their right to a 
place within, and were to prove the very salt and life of these churches. 

It is neither to Knox, however, nor to Hooper, nor even to A‘Lasco, 
that the honour can be awarded of having been the first to set before 
British Christians the scriptural method of celebrating the Lord’s Supper. 
That honour, we think, must be carried back to the martyred Tyndale, 
whose great services to the cause of the Reformation are in our day 
beginning again to receive the recognition they deserve. It was he who 
in 1533, in a treatise on the Lord’s Supper, gave to British Christians 
a detailed account of the scriptural method of celebrating it, evidently 
founded on the Helvetic or some other of the earliest Protestant Agenda. 
Inter alia he says, “This done, let him (7.e. the preacher) come down, 
and accompanied honestly by other ministers, come forth reverently unto 
the Lord’s Table, the congregation now set round about it,-and also in their 
other convenient seats, the pastor exhorting them all to pray for grace, faith, 
and love, all which the sacrament signifieth and putteth them in mind of." 
The “zealous” congregations whom Dr Lorimer thinks Knox found in 
London observing a more simple order than that of the English Prayer- 
Book, may possibly have learned their principles from Tyndale, or from 
those who had learned from him. In all probability their communion 
office, as well as the earlier part of that used by Knox and recovered by Dr 
Lorimer, was derived from the form drawn up at’Zurich in 1525. We set 
over against each other a few sentences from both that it may be seen how 
closely the one resembles the other :— 


Knoxian Fragment. Zurich Liturgy of 1525. 

Then after that the principal minister, Tunc sic orditur pastor alta voce : 
standing in the pulpit that allthe people | In nomine Patris, et Filii, et Spiritus 
might see, begins :—-‘‘ In the name of Sancti, 
the Father and of the Son and of the 
Holy Ghost.” Amen. Respondent ministri nomine et loco totius 

Let us all pray. ecclesie. ‘* Amen.” 

Omnipotent and everlasting God, 

whom all creatures do know and confess | Pastor. Oremus. 
Thee to be Governor and Lord, but we | Omnipotens et eterne Deus, &c. (or as 
Thy creatures, created to Thine own it is in the English translation of 
image and similitude, ought at all times 1693) O Almighty, eternal God, whom 
to fear, adore, love, and praise Thy | all creatures justly honour, praise, 
godly majesty. | and worship as their Creator, Maker, 

Then must be read this portion of | and Father. 

| 





Paul to the Corinthians, ‘‘ When they 
come together,” until the part, ‘‘ If we 


Then is read 1 Cor. xi. 20, &c., 
judge ourselves.” 


‘* When ye come together.” 


The second prayer in the Knoxian Fragment is not contained in the 
Zurich Liturgy ; but, singularly enough, the latter part of it, as well as the 
“ notable places of the Evangel” declaring God’s mercy, a form of absolu- 
tion of the penitent by the minister, and the whole of the third prayer, are 
found in the form for tbe dispensation of the Lord’s Supper eontained in 
the book of Hermann the reforming archbishop of Cologne. This book 
is said to resemble an earlier “order” printed at Nurnberg in 1533. We 


1 Tyndale’s Answer to Sir Thomas More, &c., Parker Society’s edition, p. 266. 
See however his description at length, pp. 265-267. 
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leave it to Dr Lorimer to expiscate the matter farther, and to tell us 
whether it was Tyndale, Rogers, Wishart, Knox, or a continental divine, 
who first welded together these two liturgical fragments from Zurich and 
Germany. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Last Journals of David Livingstone in Central Africa, from 1865 to 
his Death ; continued by a Narrative of his Last Moments and Suffer- 
ings, obtained from his Faithful Servants Chuma and Susi. By 
Horace Wat er, F.R.G.S., &. 2 Vols. Murray. 1874. 


The record of seven years of exploration are before us unbroken, save 
when sickness arrested now and then the hand of the explorer. All that 
Dr Livingstone wrote from day to day, except his strictly scientitic 
registers, has been recovered, deciphered, and printed as it stood— 
printed, too, almost without comment, for the bracketted notes of Mr 
Waller are few and short. It is one consolation under the sorrow of the 
great missionary traveller’s death, to reflect that the work he buried him- 
self in the heart of Africa to do, and with such tenacity of purpose stuck 
at till he died, has not been rendered nugatory (as it so easily might have 
been) by the loss of these precious memoranda. The sealed diary which 
Mr Stanley was trusted to bring home to his daughter in 1872 is not more 
entire or safe than the later ruder jottings, made with the juice of plants 
for ivk, across old newspaper sheets for paper, which were found beside 
him when he breathed his last on the unhealthy shores of Lake Bang- 
weolo in 1873. When the “ battered tin travelling case,” brought across 
nearly half Africa by his faithful fellows, came to be opened at the 
Foreign Office in London, every scrap of writing, every day’s entry in his 
journal, was found safe. Perhaps it may be found a further consolation, 
that the publication of these untouched memoranda gives us a truer as 
well as more pathetic picture of the traveller’s life than we should have 
had if Livingstone had been spared to work them up at home into such 
a narrative as he gave us in his earlier book, Missionary Travels in South 
Africa. For our own part, at least, we much prefer the simple record of 
each day of toil and peril and adventure, just as the explorer put it down 
on the spot, under the inspiration of the moment. We see in this way 
further into the heart of David Livingstone, we get a fuller picture of 
his endurance, perseverance, gentleness, nobleness, and piety, than we 
could ever have got had these raw materials been served up to us in the 
ordinary shape of a “ book of travel.” It is a rare thing to say of any 
man, as can be said of him, that his character will bear to have the 
private jottings of his most feeble and distressed days, written so far from 
home or from the support of a white man, published as they stand, not 
only without lowering him at all in our estimation, but with the effect of 
revealing still nobler and tenderer traits than were recognised in him 
before. 

Landing on the West African coast in April 1866, Dr Livingstone’s 
party (some six-and-thirty in all) took about six months to ascend the 
River Rovuma and reach the great Lake Nyassa, the west side of which 
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he pretty fully explored in 1861 and 1863. It was here that the Johanna 
men absconded, whose fiction of his death alarmed the home public, and 
led to the expedition under Mr Young, R.N., who, by following in his 
track as far as this point, proved the story to be untrue. Turning the 
south end of the lake where it discharges its surplus water by the Shiré, 
it proved to be more than half a year’s work to cross, in a north-westerly 
direction, first the wide and beautiful valley of the Loangwa (which, with 
its numerous affluents, drains an extensive region into the much larger 
Zambesi far to the south), and next the Chambeze, a river which forms 
the main feeder from the east of Lake Bangweolo, to be afterwards dis- 
covered. To the loss of his medicine chest at this point, carried off by 
deserters, Dr Livingstone himself evidently traced the severe attacks of 
illness which from this time began to sap his iron constitution, and which 
ultimately exposed him to the malaria-poison of which he died. 

The whole of the region now traversed is reported fertile and well 
watered, but harrassed by the slave-trade. In order to push his way fur- 
ther eastward, Livingstone was advised to make a detour by the southern 
extremity of the long inland sea called Lake Tanganyika ; and from its 
shores he marched, under serious trials from ill-health, to Lake Moero, 
near whose shores a great chief, Casembe (visited by various earlier 
Portuguese travellers), has his seat. Moero is not a large lake for Africa 
(some twenty miles by thirty or so), but surpassingly lovely, according to 
the diary, lying in a peaceful basin, and abounding in fish. It is an 
expansion of Webb’s River, called Luapula before it enters, but Lualaba 
after it leaves the lake ; many other affluents, however, enter the basin 
as well. Here it was that Dr Livingstone first heard of a large lake to 
the south, out of which the Luapula flows ; and in July 1868 he suc- 
ceeded in discovering it. Bangweolo, or Bemba (for it bears both names), 
is roughly estimated by him at 150 miles by 80, and contains four large 
islands, two of which he visited. It seems to have no outlet to the south, 
and but tiny affluents, but to be really the head reservoir in which the 
mighty waters of Webb’s River find their source. Whether this be the 
head of Nile is a still doubtful point. A deal of precious time was lost 
on the traveller’s return route from this first visit to Bangweolo. The 
flooded state of the land between Moero and Tanganyika lakes detained 
him a long while. All the time, too, he was short of stores as well as 
medicine, suffering much from attacks which he had no means of check- 
ing, and harrassed by the necessity of keeping company with the slave- 
trading Arab parties. Before the shores of Lake Tanganyika were 
ultimately reached, he became too ill to walk or write, lost count of time, 

He reached the depét 
in the beginning of 1869, only to find his stores plundered and his letters 
destroyed by the Arab agent in charge of them. The disappointment 
was extreme. Rest, however, with such comforts as could be had, gra- 
dually restored his strength ; and with restored strength revived the old 
resolution to persevere in his enterprise. In July of that year he started 
afresh for a quite new country, called Manyuema, lying to the north- 
west, where the Lualaba (far below its exit from Moero) receives an 
important tributary, called the Luamo. The natives of that region are 
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reputed cannibals, and though Livingstone tries hard to make out a 
verdict of “not guilty,” the facts which he records leaves little doubt 
that it has been their practice, although they are beginning to feel 
ashamed of it. The country abounds in ivory, and Livingstone entered 
it in company with one of the earliest bands of traders. Deserted by all 
his men but three, foiled by the Arabs in his attempt to cross the great 
Lualaba River (on whose banks he staid for nearly four months), laid up 
on the march for long periods by severe ulcers in the feet, conscious, too, 
of failing strength, Livingstone was only driven back from this savage 
territory by his horror at a massacre of inoffensive market women by 
the Arabs, of which he was compelled to be a helpless witness. For this 
and other very interesting adventures of this portion of his journey, as 
well as for his curious account of the soko, a species of gorilla which he 
discovered there, we must refer our readers to the volumes themselves. 


couple of days before the providential arrival of Mr H. M. Stanley 
brought the traveller substantial and abundant help, as well as the 
encouragement of sympathy and tidings from the outside world. What 
happened during the period the two spent together at Ujiji, or in ex- 
ploring the lake, is already well known. After Mr Stanley parted from 
Livingstone at Unyanyembe, on the 14th March 1872, the explorer was 
kept waiting there no less than five months and more, for the men to be sent 
up from the coast—a weary delay, over which the old man’s heart fretted. 
It now appears certain that it would have been every way better had Dr 
Livingstone taken Stanley’s advice, to return home with him for complete 
restoration before undertaking a fresh start into the interior. But 
nothing could turn the doctor from his settled purpose to stick to his 
work till he had made sure of the true Nile source. And he had heard 
of four mighty fountains from which four rivers are said to rise. These 
he conjectured to be the same as Herodotus was told of in Egypt so long 
ago. These he was bent on reaching. But between him and the place 
where they are said to rise, lay the treacherous “ sponges,” and the 
flooded malarious lands about Lake Bangweolo. Unluckily, too, the 
delay at Unyamyembe had wasted the best season ; the rains came on 
before the party reached the swampy region ; wide reaches of the land 
lay under water ; Livingstone suffered incessantly from bowel disease ; 
and day after day in deluges of rain he had to be carried along through 
the floods on the shoulders of hismen. No constitution could stand such 
exposure long ; least of all a constitution undermined by febrile attacks 
for years past. At last the entries grow briefer and feebler, and then 
stop. The rest is only known from the reports of his faithful comrades. 
During the night, between 30th April and 1st May 1873, they found him 
kneeling by his bed, his head buried in his hands upon the pillow—dead. 

There are few things more sad to be read anywhere than the record 
Mr Waller has been able to gather from the men, of the last days of the 
greatest Christian traveller of our generation ; nor could any finer tribute 
be paid to his powers as a leader, or his lovableness as a Christian, than 
the devotion with which those fellows carried their master’s body to the 
coast, across thousands of miles of unknown territory, through supersti_ 
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tious and hostile tribes, with no motive to support their courage or 
quicken their ingenuity but the desire to render back to his country and 
friends all that was left of one whom they themselves had learned to 
honour. The volumes contain ample materials to explain the secret of 
such rare devotion ; for scattered all through his diary are indications of 
a tenderness for both his own men and the natives, an unfailing conside- 
rateness, a slowness to be angry, a readiness to find excuses, a steady 
uniform goodness, which are most admirable. At home or among his 
equals this strong man might at times seem angular or severe ; to the 
failings of ignorant, oppressed, or misguided Africans he was full of 
charity. And as his charity, so too are his grief and indignation at the 
cruelties inflicted upon Africans by the Moslem traders in their reckless 
quest of ivory and slaves. Fresh evidence (if fresh evidence were 
required) of the bloodshed which everywhere stains this wretched traffic, 
of the misery it entails, and of the demoralising effect it has upon the 
slaves themselves, as well as on their captors, meets us throughout these 
pages. Witness the fact (for which his servants vouch as well as his own 
diary) that numbers of the young men captured from the Rua country, 
beyond the Lualaba, actually died of grief, complaining only of a pain in 
the heart, sinking without disease under a “ broken heart” (vol. ii. pp. 
93, 94). Not in vain will Livingstone have fallen a martyr to the cause 
of Africa, if as the result of his toil these vast and populous regions about 
her great lakes be opened up to Christian civilisation, and the “ open 
sore of the world” (as he terms the slave trade) be healed for ever. 
Already the Churches are moving. The Universities’ Mission is to push 
north from the Zambesi to the fatal Lake Bangweolo, where he died. 
The Church Missionary Society has reinforced its cuast station at Mombas 
by sending out some half-dozen Europeans, with Jacob Wainwright and 
other Nassick boys, and is preparing from that base to strengthen the 
small mission it has for years maintained on Lake Nyassa. The Scottish 
Churches are also organising a missionary colony. In these efforts the 
recommendations of Livingstone himself will, we trust, be kept in mind. 
He counsels that a couple of English missionaries should settle some 
hundred miles from the coast, under permission of the Sultan of Zanzibar, 
avoiding discussion with the Moslems, but confining themselves to the 
natives. He advises to avoid “ educated free blacks from a distance” 
(who are always liberated slaves). Each mission should rough it at first, 
trusting to the people for general services, and raising by degrees its own 
agency from among the free natives. Such a mission he adds need not 
be expensive (vol. ii. pp. 209, 210). It is rather discouraging to find 
Livingstone say, “ There seems but little prospect of Christianity spread- 
ing by ordinary means among Mohamadans” (vol. ii. p. 188). At the 
same time it is perhaps fair to recollect, that the specimens with whom he 
had chiefly to do in the east coast Arabs, were about as bad ones as could 
be found. He does not seem to have found on that side of Africa any 
ef the systematic Mohammedan propagandism of which one hears in 
other parts of that continent. On Moslem authority he declares, that 
“ no attempt was ever made by Mohammedans to proselytise the Africans ; 
they teach their own children to read the Koran, but them only ; it is 
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never translated, and to servants who go to the mosque it is all dumb 
show. . . . The indispensable requisite or qualification for any kind of 
missionary is that he have some wish to proselytise ; this the Arabs do 
not possess in the slightest degree ” (vol. i. p. 279). 

On one point, the evidence of these interesting volumes is quite 
decisive and delightful. Livingstone was, we presume, a reticent man 
on the deepest matters, and no one ever was further from the cant of 
lip-piety. But here we catch him, as it were, in his secret hours ; and 
by brief but very emphatic jottings on his birthdays, when new years 
begin, or at other special times, we find how simple yet strongly rooted 
was that Christian faith which underlay his life of devotion for the 
world’s good. Thus, for example, he opens his diary for 1868 :— 
“‘ Almighty Father, forgive the sins of the past year for Thy Son’s sake. 
Help me to be more profitable during this year. If I am to die this year 
prepare me for it.” At special moments of disappointment or hardship, 
he records his invincible conviction that all is ordered for the best by the 
great “Over Power,” in Whose kindness he is able to trust when all 
around is dark. When his chest of medicines was lost, he felt as if he 
had received the sentence of death ; yet he comforts himself by reflecting 
that “everything of this kind happens by the permission of One Who 
watches over us with most tender care,” so he will try to say from the 
heart “Thy will be done.” This is his tone throughout. Again and 
again he prays to be delivered out of some impending disaster, or that 
the heart of a savage and threatening chief may be turned to kindness ; 
again and again he acknowledges God’s answer in his deliverances. 
Changes of plan, which were disappointing at the time, he afterwards 
notes to have been really’escapes from perils he could not foresee ; and as 
his weakness grows more distressing towards the end of his laborious 
course, it becomes touching to find how frequent are his ejaculations of 
gratitude to Heaven for slight relief from pain, or a day’s increase of 
strength. So, through all forms of trial, hunger, wet, and fever, through 
incessant perils and narrow escapes, through scenes of violence and blood, 
through weary delays and many disappointments, the brave, good man 
presses on with indomitable energy, confident that he is doing God’s 
work, and that whether or not he be suffered to win the fame of reaching 
the long-sought Caput Nili, at least he is helping to expose and end the 
wrongs of Africa, and to open up its hidden heart and unknown tribes 
to commerce and the gospel. No nobler life has ever fallen in any 
worthier cause. May the dust which sleeps beneath the nave of West- 


minster be England’s pledge that she will follow up, to full and faithful 
issnes, the life-work of David Livingstone ! 


The Modern Avernus: The Descent of England: How far? A Question 
for Parliament and the Constituencies. By Junivs Junior. Second 
Edition. Hatchards. 1874. 


This volume has been out for some time, but the thickening events 
of the day are fast giving to the question which it raises a more pressing 
force, and we welcome it in a second edition. The ‘“ Avernus,” England’s 
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too easy and swift descent to which the author seeks to arrest, is Roman 
Catholicism ; but it is only the political dangers of a re-subjection to 
Rome with which (as the title indicates) he takes to do. He writes for 
an object, and that object is to alarm ; so that “Junius ” does not balance 
periods or stop to weigh his words too nicely. His book is, in effect, an 
arraignment. He charges Romanism with uniformly, and of necessity, 
“retarding [he might have said destroying] the prosperity” of nations, 
and, of course, finds no difficulty in accumulating testimonies and facts 
in support of that charge. Along with the old citations from Cobden 
and Macaulay, the old arguments from the state of Europe—Spain’s 
decay, the contrasted cantons of Switzerland, Ulster v. Connaught, the 
superiority of Alsace over the rest of France—are tersely and effectually 
summarised in the first forty pages. ButJunius Junior goes further. He 
charges the directors of Romanist policy in this country with a settled 
design to imbue the Catholic population with hatred for their heretical 
fellow-citizens, which is to be ‘‘ dissembled ” till the fixed time come for 
it to break forth. This means, says the author, civil war when the time 
is ripe. We confess we could have wished to know a little more than 
he has told us of the authorship or the authority of the document on 
the strength of which such a terrible charge is advanced. It is a French 
publication, of which a translation appeared so far back as 1848, published 
by Chapman & Hall, But it is obvious that, unless such a document 
emanated from some source entitled to be called official, it will not 
sustain so sweeping a charge against the rulers of the Roman Catholic 
Church at large. Apart from this, however, there remains quite enough 
in the language of leading dignitaries and inspired organs of the Roman 
Church, to make it no secret whatever that a very earnest and able 
attempt is being made to reconvert to Romanism the people and the 
State of England. What success that attempt is likely to meet with is 
a question we should answer differently from Junius Junior. We believe 
Mr Gladstone to be nearer the truth when he says such an enterprise 
was never more hopeless than it is to-day ; nor do we find enough in the 
few pages where our author treats of the progress of Popery to change 
our belief. The increase in priests and chapels, since 1833, is greatest 
precisely in those parts of Scotland (as Lanarkshire) and of England (as 
Lancashire) in which the Irish immigration during the same period has 
been greatest. And “Junius” must know very little of the real state of the 
Scottish or English element in these populous counties if he imagines 
that the Popish gain from that source has been at all considerable. 

The real gist of the book lies in the change which it advocates in the 
policy and legislation of the country. He thinks the Emancipation Act 
of 1829 was both a blunder and a crime, and ought to be repealed. He 
thinks because admission to the House of Commons was conceded then on 
the distinct renunciation of Papal infallibility by representative Romanists, 
it ought to be forfeited now that that renunciation has itself been solemnly 
renounced. As to the fact here stated, there is no doubt. It is much 
more fully given in Mr Gladstone’s pamphlet. But what chance is 
there of English liberalism acting on such an inference from it—logical 
as it may seem to be? The “only possible leader” has expressly 
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declared he will not try to turn England back from its accepted policy 
of freedom to every citizen from religious disabilities. Nor are we within 
sight yet, at least, of a state of things which could tempt any English 
statesman to imitate Prince Bismarck’s line by banishing the Jesuits. 
On the opening of convents to inspection there is more to be said ; both 
on this point and others, such as the confessional, Jesuit morals, and the 
like, very damaging evidence against Rome will be found in these pages. 
Whether or not we take so desponding a view of the situation as this 
writer, or adopt all his drastic remedies, every genuine Protestant must 
feel that he has done good service by recalling to mind, with a fitting and 
outspoken frankness, the essential antagonism between Papal ascendancy 
and the liberty, progress, and social purity of any State. 


Assyrian Discoveries: An Account of Explorations and Discoveries on 
the Site of Nineveh during 1873 and 1874. By Grorce Smita. 
London : Sampson, Low, & Co. 1875. 


Mr Smith paid two visits to the Euphrates Valley : one for the pro- 
prietors of the Daily Telegraph, from which he was too early recalled in 
consequence of a blundered telegram ; and one for the authorities of the 
British Museum, with a view to utilise the rest of the time covered by 
his firman. But so much time was Jost, that the real period occupied in 
excavation did not amount to four mouths in all ; and a large portion of 
this book is consumed in travel notes of his trips back and forward, and 
in recording the vexatious impediments placed in his way by Turkish 
officials. Yet Mr Smith’s labours, though far briefer than was desirable, 
proved curiously successful, at least as to the primary object of his search. 
His main design was to recover missing portions of the tablets containing 
that Chaldean legend of the deluge, which attracted such general notice 
when first brought before the public by our author in 1872. In this 
attempt he has been very fortunate, and the volume before us gives a 
much fuller account of this curious set of early legendary tales than was 
before possible. Even now, however, only six tablets out of a set of 
twelve have been recognised. The entire series preserves the story of a 
certain primitive national hero of Babylonia, to whom Mr Smith gives 
the provisional name of Jzdubar. The flood tradition comes in only 
incidentally as a story told to this hero during his wanderings by the 
survivor of the flood, who is fabled to have lived on into later times in a 
semi-deified condition. To this survivor of the flood the legend gives the 
name Hasisadra, in which Mr Smith finds the original of the Greek 
Xisithrus, which occurs in the form of the story preserved by Berosus. The 
tablets profess to be as old as the time of Izdubar himself, whom Mr 
Smith identifies (apparently on rather conjectural grounds) with the 
Nimrod of Genesis. He is represented as “a great hunter or giant,” 
who by conquest founded an empire in the lower valley of the Euphrates, 
with Erech (now Warka) for its capital, (See Gen. x. 10.) He is de- 
scribed as clearing the land of noxious beasts, like Hercules, but as driven 
from his capital by some leprous disease, for which a cure was found only 
by Hasisadra, hero of the flood. There is also a visit of Izdubar to 
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Hades, to obtain for a friend release from the infernal powers, where 
again we seem to find the earliest form of well-known classical myths. 

To biblical students the interest of this remarkable national epic centres 
of course in the story which is told to the hero by the “ immortal sage,” 
Hasisadra. The parallel between the cuneiform and the Scriptural 
accounts is quite close as to the main features, which our author thus 
enumerates: “The wickedness of the antediluvian world; the divine 
anger, and command,to build the ark ; its stocking with birds and beasts ; 
the coming of the deluge ; the rain and storm; the ark resting on a 
mountain ; trials being made by birds sent out to see if the water had 
subsided ; and the building of au altar after the flood.” Subordinate 
details vary “as to the number of the people who were saved, the dura- 
tion of the deluge (only a week, according to the tablets), the place where 
the ark rested (Nizir, east of the Tigris), the order of sending out the 
birds.” The “ark,” too, becomes in the legend, which evidently is that 
of a maritime people on the coast of the Persian Gulf, a regular ship 
built beside the sea, into which it is launched, to be navigated by a crew 
of sailors. It is worth notice that the city Surippak, at the mouth of the 
Euphrates, where Hasisadra was met with, is named in independent 
inscriptions as old as 1600 B.c. 

There is still a deal of this valuable set of tablets to be recovered before 
we can reproduce the whole of this national legend, or ascertain how far 
it became the source of later and more familiar legends. But such as 
are curious in the matter will find in Mr Smith’s very interesting volume 
translations of all the fragments yet to hand, as well as of numerous 
texts from the times of Tiglath Pileser II., Sennacherib, and Assurbani- 
pal, which are also among the spoils of his four months’ hunt. It is clear 
there is a deal of precious documentary materials waiting to be dug out 
from the mounds, so soon as enterprise and money are forthcoming. Nor 
can the work be done a day too soon, since constantly the remains are 
being pillaged by the half-barbarous natives. 


An Historical and Statistical Account of New South Wales, from the 
Founding of the Colony in 1788 to the Present Day. By Joun 
Dunmore Lane, D.D., A.M., &c., &c. 2 vols. Fourth Edition. 
Sampson Low. 1875. 


The characteristic motto to these volumes, Quorum pars magna fui, is 
at least not open to the charge of being incorrect. Dr Lang went to 
New South Wales in 1823 ; and for all this period of over half-a-century 
he has been one of its most active and prominent citizens, in affairs of 
both Church and State. Contemporary chroniclers are seldom impartial, 
and the personal bias which is inevitable, even in the most colourless of 
such chroniclers, loses nothing when the recorder is himself an actor in 
the story, and an actor so strong in opinion and so vigorous in conduct 
as the veteran minister of the Scots Church, Sydney. Still contemporary 
records are the materials of history ; and whenever the early progress of 
an oldest settlement on the continent of Australia comes to be written 
by the philosophic historian of a future generation, he will not be able 
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to leave out of reckoning the lively and piquant pages of Dr Lang. The 
book is, in all but its earlier chapters, far too rich in personal reminis- 
cence, and tvo frank in its autobiographical confessions, to be dry ; but 
when the prejudices and feelings of the sturdy outspoken hardhitting 
and indomitable doctor, with his ample stock of the perfervidness of his 
race, have been discounted, the work remains, in its ample accumulation 
of facts, a perfect magazine of information on all colonial matters. In 
this fourth edition the history of the last twenty-five years is, we are 
told, quite newly done, while much of the material embraced in the 
earlier editions has been recast. Among the new portions is to be 
reckoned, we presume, a good deal of the chapter (ii., chap. 12) which 
deals with morals and religion in the colony. Amid much that is very 
interesting about the influence of Scotch artizan emigrants on the morals 
of the young settlement, the temptations to which it exposed them, the 
effect of gold mining, and kindred matters, the reader would probably 
wish that Dr Lang could have said a little less about his own ecclesiastical 
relations, which have been full of trouble, as well as about the serious 
grievances he thinks he has suffered at the hands of his clerical brethren. 
Much of the story is now sufficiently old to bear being buried : the 
most recent complaint is one with which readers at a distance can 
scarcely be expected to interest themselves. Over the unfortunate case 
of St Andrew’s College in Sydney—who should be on its first council, and 
who should be its first president—there has been, it would appear, a deal 
of wrangling and bad blood ; at least Dr Lang is very angry at a section 
of the Presbyterian Church in the colony, and at one brother minister in 
particular. He accuses them of packing the council by discreditable 
arts, and we understand he has a suit pending hefore the Privy Council 
which has arisen out of this affair. Of course it is impossible, without 
hearing both sides, and also without a deal of local knowledge, to judge 
what foundation exists for his very strong charges ; but we may express 
our surprise and regret that Dr Lang should have stooped to sneer at 
the college degrees of an obnoxious brother (ii. 454), or should have 
allowed himself to betray such personal animus in a historical work 


dealing with general interests, and addressed to so wide a circle of 
readers. We hope the worthy author, who has survived so many 
imbroglios in his day, will live long enough to edit a fifth edition of his 
opus magnum, from which he can well afford to wipe these traces of hot 
and painful dissensions. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


We have just to hand a posthumous work of the late lamented Prin- 
cipal of the Free Church College at Glasgow, designed as a suitable 
supplement to the last work he lived to see through the press, his Com- 
mentary on the Pastoral Epistles. Pastoral Theology (Edinburgh : Clark, 
1875) is a manual on the whole duties of the pastor’s office, in which his 
chief function of preaching receives its due, and no more than its due, 
place. The homiletical portion fills two chapters out of eight. The book 
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has reached us too late for a careful notice, which it deserves ; but it is full 
of Dr Fairbairn’s quiet good sense and penetration, and is fitted to be 
very helpful to all ministers, especially to such as are beginning minis- 
terial life. With a modesty characteristic of him, Dr Fairbairn “ left 
instructions that no extended memoir of him should be published.” It 
is probable, therefore, that the brief “sketch” of thirty-five pages prefixed 
to this volume embraces all the record the Church is likely to receive of 
an able scholar, and a very good and high-toned man. 

Under the title, The Gospel in the Psalms (Edinburgh : Elliot, 1875), 
the Rev Daniel Maclean, of Lanark, has given us pulpit expositions of 
eight selected Psalms. This is a highly satisfactory volume. The 
arrangement of topics is lucid, the appeals to the conscience earnest, and 
the style unpretending. It indicates a wide range of reading and culti- 
vated taste. To each Psalm is prefixed a revised translation, based on a 
careful study of the original. The ruling design is to bring out so much 
of the gospel as can without straining be evolved from Psalms, nearly all 
of which are expressly cited in the New Testament as having an evan- 
gelical reference. We hardly understand the principle of selection, 
however, unless Mr Maclean designs to follow the present with another 
volume. Dr Black, of Glasgow, has issued a second volume of his expo- 
sition of the Pilgrim’s Progress (The Christian Life, II., Nisbet, 1875), 
which we noticed on its first appearance. We are glad to welcome a 
second edition of Dr Crawford’s Doctrine of Holy Scripture respecting the 
Atonement (Blackwood, 1874), first published in 1871. Some new pas- 
sages have been inserted, notably strictures on Dean Alford’s theory that 
our Lord’s manhood properly belonged to all men, and so His passion 
atoned for all; and on the moditication of his view which Bushnell has 
avowed in his recent “ Forgiveness and Law.” 

We have received a number of Christian biographies, which we must 
be content briefly to acknowledge. Seedtime in Cashmere (Nisbet, 1875), 
is a simple record of a manly and effective life. Dr Elmslie has, indeed, 
sown seed in the north-west of India which will not soon die, and has 
given a fresh proof to the Churches of the value of medical service in 
mission work. Nor is it only abroad, at home also the care of the body 
can be made to help in the saving of the soul. The nurse among the 
sick poor, doing spiritual work as well, is another happy conception 
which the honoured “L. N. R.” has struck out. The plan works 
capitally, and those who wish to see how this fresh “ missing link” can 
be supplied and utilised, should consult her lately published Nurses for 
the Needy (Nisbet, 1875). The biography of James Everett, by Richard 
Chew, in a handsome volume of some 550 pages (Hodder & Stoughton, 
1875), will chiefly interest Wesleyan readers, because it revives the story 
of his expulsion from the conference in 1849, for refusing to disavow the 
authorship of certain anonymous “ fiysheets” in which the leaders of the 
body had been assailed. His expulsion led to an agitation which cost 
the connection 100,000 members. Those who are curious about this 
revolt against the close clerical government of Wesleyanism, will find 
here ample details, but they will need to remember that Mr Chew writes 
as a warm partisan of the “reforming” party. Mrs Madden’s Memoir 
of the late Right Rev. Robert Daly, D.D. (Nisbet & Co., 1875), is a record 
of an equally vigorous ministerial life, from which, however, as from 
most clerical biographies, one could spare a good deal. Both as Rector 
of Powerscourt and as Bishop of Cashel, Dr Daly approved himself as a 
faithful evangelical pastor, contending according to his light against 
what he deemed a national education without the Bible, as stoutly as 
against Roman Catholic opposition to its circulation among the = 
Far more entertaining glimpses of clerical life in Ireland can got, 
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however, from Dr Duncan Craig’s Real Pictures (Nisbet, 1875), a volume 
of racy personal reminiscences by a gentleman already known in litera- 
ture. Dr Craig, though he invites English curates to volunteer for 
work in the disestablished Episcopal Church of the sister isle, takes a 

loomy view of the consequences of disestablishment—the worst of which 
c thinks are yet to be realised, as the older incumbents drop off. 
Neither money and men seem at present to be forthcoming in adequate 
quantity ; and hints are dropped about a peasant clergy. Mr Newman 
Hall has published in a thin closely-printed volume, Conflict and Victory 
(Nisbet, nN. D.), portions of an autobiographical record left by his father, 
John Vine Hall, author of The Sinner’s Friend. It is painful to read 
the story of his struggles against intemperance ; but there is no doubt 
that the publication of such memoranda, after the author’s decease, was 
meant to be a fresh witness to the cleansing grace of Christ our Saviour, 
and as such we wish it all the success which its author hoped for. His 
wife was at length the instrument of Mr Hall’s conversion. A good 
deal of the volume is occupied with the history of the famous tract 
which has had so very wide a circulation, and the fame of which gives 
to the present publication its chief interest. 

A Selection of the Words and Works of our Lord Jesus Christ, by A. B. 
S. (W. Hunt & Co.), is introduced to the public by the Rev. G. H. 
Wilkinson of St Peter’s, Eaton Square, who remarks very properly on 
the importance of much knowledge of Scripture, which this book is 
meant to further. It would have been more effective for this end had 
the selection been made on any principle, instead of being a mere hap- 
hazard reprinting of various passages of Holy Writ. Sunday Mornings 
with my Flock, on the Epistle to the Colossians, by the Rev. James Spence, 
D.D. (Hodder & Stoughton), will be a welcome volume to very many 
who have profited under Dr Spence’s sterling ministry, ere he had to 
abandon his pulpit in the Poultry Chapel on account of ill health. It is 
a book of sound gospel instruction. In his own nervous and attractive 
style, Mr Baldwin Brown speaks of The Battle and Burden of Life 
(Hodder & Stoughton). Young men are specially addressed in this 
book, with a wisdom and sympathy well fitted to win them. Dr 
Horatius Bonar’s fertile pen gives us another volume of religious 
reading, entitled, Earth's Morning; or, Thoughts on Genesis (Nisbet & 
Co.), in which the first six chapters of that book are minutely reviewed. 
The Divine Gentleness, and Other Sermons, by the Rev. T. C. Finlayson of 
Manchester (Hodder & Stoughton), will gain a reading because they are 
most interesting, and when read will do good because they are pointedly 

ractical. The Revision of the Scriptures is a popular lecture by H. C. 
Sn LL.B., of Plymouth (Hodder & Stoughton), shewing the need of the 
work now in progress at Westminster. In the Wave of Scepticism and 
the Rock of Truth, by M. H. Habershon (Hodder & Stoughton), a timely 
and praiseworthy effort is made to reply to the attacks on the faith made 
in the recently published Supernatural Religion. Of course that work 
demands, and is receiving, a fuller reply elsewhere. The articles by 
Professor Lightfoot in the Contemporary Review should be read by all. 
In The Spirit and the Word of Christ, and their Permanent Lessons 
(Longman & Co.), Mr J. Vance Smith endeavours to shew that the 
ordinary orthodoxy is not to be found in the New Testament. 

We have received several volumes of verse. A Vision of Creation, by 
Cuthbert Collingwood (Paterson, Edinburgh), has reached its second 
edition. Others are—T'he Bride of Death, and other Poems, by Mrs J. 
Rogers ; and Leila, and other Poems, by Rev. James Paton (Gardner, 
Paisley) ; and The Tower of Babel, by M. Austin (Blackwood, 1874), 
which deserves careful perusal. 





